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Have you ever benefitted by some resourceful 
Distributor’s borrowing of tools or supplies 
that neither he nor you had in stock on a 
particular day? 


Knowing his territory as he does, the Dis- 
tributor usually knows what manufacturer has 
a temporary surplus of what—and can spare 
a supply until the stock can be replenished. 


You a/ways need your Industrial Distributor 
—not just as a telephone number or street 
address, but as Chief Headache Absorber for 
your Purchasing-Expediting Department. 
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Awarded May 22, 1942 
Superseded July 13, 1942 





CLEVELAND DISTRIBUTORS 


Helping other Manufacturers in 
pinch makes it easier for your 


Distributor to help You! 
——— ere 





cock Gans oxtoaman 
te ee De CLEVELAND 


9 NORTH JEFFERSON ST. CHICAGO 650 HOWARD ST. SAN FRANCISCO 
6513 SECOND BLVD_ DETROIT LONDON - E. P. BARRUG, LTD.- 35-36-37 UPPER THAMES ST.EC4 





EVERYWHERE 
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Your Distributor is trained to give you a 
hand on Priorities, too. 





Draw on his experience for obtaining 
the supplies you need. It certainly will 
be the exception if you don’t meet men of 
your own measure—in fact we are sure 
they will be. 

These same Mill Supply Houses have served 
for many years as this Company’s Distribu- 
tors of Cle-Forge High-Speed Drills and 
Peerless High-Speed Reamers throughout 
Industrial America. 








Awarded August 8, 1942 
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ARE READY TO SERVE YOU 














ee eee one Se ee are 
assuming new executive responsibilities in fac- 
tories producing combat materials, in the con- 
struction of war plant buildings and in other 
operations where the handling of steel is involved. 
In the Governmental services, thousands more are 
assigned to similar tasks as foremen, supervisors, 
senior executives, inspectors, or instructors. 

To assist these newcomers in the effective con- 
duct of their work, the Bethlehem Library of Use- 
ful Information has been made a free list, whereas 
previously some of the more elaborate publications 


have been sold at cost. 


The books of the Bethlehem Library of Useful 
Information have been developed over a period of 





years by an engineering and metallurgical staff of 
broad experience. These compact books place at 
the fingertips of the engineer, the designer, the 
metallurgist and the executive a great fund of 
practical information about steel and its uses. 

The list is predominantly technical, but also 
contains a few popular titles giving general in- 
formation understandable by the layman. The 
technical titles will be supplied without charge on 
request, as long as present printings last, to pro- 
duction men, metallurgists, designers and engineers 
in war work companies. The popular titles are 


available to anyone engaged in war work, upon 


application. 


A partial list of titles follows: 





TE CH NICAL 


In applying for any book on the technical 
list, kindly state your position and business 
address. 


~~. A PB ilation of the more 
Tables ally useful tables from 


a Bethlehem Steel 





publications. Includes 
Steet U Users weights and other data 
NEW on steel bars, steel strip, 


Publication dote, Dec. 2 and bands, flat rolled steel, 
sheets i 


weights of steel wire, pipe sizes and weights; dis- 
count tables; mathematical tables, such as com- 
binations of pi; US and metric tables, and other 
— engineering data. First print order, 5,000 


ool I Includes general instruc- 
T Stee! tions for working Bethle- 
Treaters pane eh hee ny quenching 
media, ting steel; heat- 
Guide and temper-color charts; 
NEW liquid-heating baths; hot- 

Now ovailable 


acid etching, the iron-car- 
bon diagram and its appli- 
cations. Tables of useful data and definitions of 
many common terms used in the steel industry 
are also included. First print order, 5,000 copies. 


Physical This 112-page booklet con- 
P ti s tains 62 physical properties 
of steels. Also included is in- 

tion on such subjects as 

Bethlehem effect ocd drawing, com- 
Steels eared t ae 
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Structural This book, intended chiefly for 
designers, gives detail dimen- 

Shapes sions and ies of Bethle- 
Booklet s 51 hem Wide- and American 


Standard Structural Shapes, 
structural tees and zees, stecl- 
sheet piling and other special shapes. 
Information is also included on sizes and 
weights of plates, round and square bars, rivets, 
bolts, and turnbuckles. A table shows the most 
economical section to use for a given section 
modulus. Distributed to date, 41,000 copies. On 


hand, 4,000 copies. 

Bethlehem This authoritative 370-page 
andbook contains detailed 

Alloy Steels  informationon various grades 


of alloy steels. It describes 
the properties of the steels and includes such 
subjects as grain size, cold-drawing, endurance, 
strength, composition hardness, and an explana- 
tion of tension-test terms, etc. 

Quenching media, pyrometers, liquid heating 
baths, etc., are discussed. The book contains an 
interesting series of high-speed photographs show- 
ing what happens during quenching parts in 
water, brine and oil; charts of heat and temper 
colors of steel; definitions of terms; and 140 pages 
of tables. Printed and distributed, 13,120 copies. 
On hand, 1,880 copies. New and revised edition 
in preparation. 


Bethlehem This 


contains dimensioned line 


484-page handbook 


Carbon ao ay nearly 1,000 
Ste Bars speci sections, and 
ountaaee 1] tien ral cieed an han 
imits merchant 

shapes 
Sections A ii list of S. A. E. steels, 


carbon steel bars are i 


information for de- 
signers and fabricators who use steel plates, 
flanged-plate products and dished heads. 

Kay Bee EE | sizes, bearing and base 
ogee gf circular . Moments 
of inertia, and flat plate formulas. A section is 
devoted to tank and boiler heads of various 


Steel Plates A 362-page handbook of 


Shapes; 126 ts, capacities of cylin- 
ders and and ot useful data. Dis- 
tributed, 19, copies. On hand, 5,413 copies. 









An Semi-technical booklet on 
elements of shipbuilding, in 

Introduction cluding glossary of technical 
to terms. 45,000 copies have 

been printed and distributed 


by Bethichem Steel. Further 
publication of the booklet 
has been undertaken by War 
Production Board, Labor Division. Now avail- 
able from Government Printing Office at 20c 
per copy. 


Shipbuilding 
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Steel in Aa S0-pegp .aoe-tochnical 
let on the making of 
the Making steel and steel products. 
Both the steel-making 
processes, and mechanical forming of the steel to 
make such products as bars, sheets, tinplate, wire 
and pipe are described. First edition, 5,000 copies. 
On press, 10,000 copies, 4,000 for back orders and 
6,000 for current distribution. 


Your Land For farmers, county agents, 


students of agricultural eco 
nomics and soil conservation experts. Contains 
data on soil conservation practices and the eco 
nomical use of farm steels. First edition, 10,000 
copies exhausted on publication date. Second 
edition, 10,000 copies. Third edition on press, 
20,000 copies. 


Accident Handsomely illustrated 
booklet depicting practi 
Prevention cal safety methods, based 


on 26 years of accident 
Prestiene eng work in Beth- 


hem Steel Compeny 

Publication date, Dec. 15 plants which have re 
duced we — a 

Current safety procedures and princ 

to metal-working industries aperel tee 

order, 5,000 copies. 


gETHLEHEY 


STEEL 





Folder of full list of Bethlehem Library of 
Useful Information available on request 
Address Publication Division, Room 749, 
Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa 











MANUFACTURE a crane which will lift, carry, and pour seeth- 
ing hot metal accurately, Alliance Machine Company starts on the 
drawing board. Its engineers investigate plant properties. Thus, they 
become thoroughly familiar with the job to be done and the conditions 
under which the crane will operate. With this knowledge imparted to 
the experienced and expert draftsmen, Alliance Cranes become ‘“‘tailor- 
made” to meet the specific requirements. These fellows -use no off-the- 
hook, cut and dried, or make-shift plans and specifications. . . . Hence, 
Alliance designs, fabricates, and builds its big equipment to do a job well 
. .- to deliver long, hard service with minimum of maintenance. 
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STANDARD CRANES FOR HEAVY DU! 
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Vanufacturer of Grinding WU heels 


PACKSON, MICHIGAN, ULS. A 


Sales (Jffices 


CHICAGO NEW YORK DETROIT PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND CINCINNAT VILWAURKEI 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Priority Lover 


@ Richard H. Allen of Buffalo joins 
the poetry class this week with the 
following bit of doggerel. He says 
if we like it, run it; if not, send it 
back. We like it. 


There's a lot of grief 
ahead of us until we 
win the war. 

You may have your troubles 
now, just wait, you'll 
have a hundred more. 

But there’s one thing we'll be 
rid of when we gain our 
victory: 

It’s those goddam allocations 
from the WPB. 


We hear very few complaints 
these days, or talk of 
sacrifice. 

Until we've licked the Axis 
all our grudges are on ice. 
But wait until that happy day 
when we can say, 

“It's done.” 

And no more certifications 

for the M-21. 


So we'll make the pull together, 
though it’s uphill all 
the way. 

Hirohito, Schickelgruber are 
two dogs who've had 
their day. 


Then we'll tear up our 
priorities and throw 
them in the grate, 

And light the fire with 
pent up ire at 
PD 298! 


Wanted—Your Ideas! 


@ Here is a special announcement 
from the War Savings Staff of the 
Treasury Department: 

As the Treasury Department's spe- 
cial six weeks’ War Bond Payroll Sav- 


ings Campaign progresses from No- 
vember 15th to New Year's Day, the 





When the offensive begins and has reached its 







peak there will be no stopping this side of victory. 
Cost what it may in tears, in toil and in tribulation 
—we are going to win this war! 


Treasury Department is anxious to se- 
cure as many ideas as possible on how 
different companies are planning to 
put across their individual drives for 
10 per cent of the pay roll. 

These ideas in turn will be passed 
on to other companies to aid them 
in reaching the mutual objective be- 
fore January 1. 

The continued success of the War 
Savings Campaign depends 
on the Payroll Savings Plan, 
which has proved the most 
effective means of insuring the sys- 
tematic purchase of War Bonds by 
millions of workers.. Consequently 
the War Savings Staff is trying to 
complete the job of signing up every 
wage earner for 10 per cent not later 
than New Year's Day. 

Help the national campaign, first 
by putting over the drive in your own 
company, and then by telling the War 
Savings Staff how you did it. Send 
this information to the Payroll Sav- 
ings Division, War Savings Staff, 
Treasury Department, 709 12th St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Life-Time Idea 


@ Does the suggestion idea work? 
Well, a worker in one plant sug- 
gested an apparatus which reduced 
the time needed to test a war weapon 
from 10 working days to one hour. 
The Army required 1100 of these 
weapons and with a saving of 9 days, 
7 hours in testing each one, it figures 
out to a total of 10,862 days saved. 
Since the average working year is 
about 300 days or less, this one sug- 
gestion saves 36 years of work! 


More Scrap News 


@ We're going to drag our home town 
of Hudson, Ohio back into the scrap 
drive news again but this time with- 
out any free subscription offers along 
with it. The reason is that we just 
ran across an official WPB release 
that our hardworking neighbors had 
now turned in over 400 tons of scrap 
metal for an average of 333 pounds 
per capita. . 

But the nation’s top salvage figure 
has been set by an 11-year-old Louis- 


—Rear Admiral C. H. Woodward, USN (Ret’d) 


iana boy, 4 ft. 8 inches tall, and 
weighing 72 pounds including all the 
things a kid that age usually carries 
in his pockets. Doing most of the 
work during his vacation, Warren 
Breaux scoured the countryside and 
canvassed farmers to uncover valuable 
war material. To date he has accumu- 
lated 800,000 pounds of scrap and has 
collected $2736 for turning it in! 


Army Mix-Up 


@ It really gets confusing down at 
Ft. Benning, Ga. There is a Sargent 
who is a Major; A Sergeant Major 
who is a Master Sergeant and was a 
Major long before he was a Sergeant; 
and a Major General who is a Tech- 
nical Sergeant. 

Of course, it’s really very simple. 
The Sargent who is a Major, is Major 
Francis A. Sargent, and the Sergeant 
Major is Master Sergeant Thomas H. 
Major. The Major General is Tech- 
nical Sergeant Major General Simon- 
ton, who was christened thus in honor 
of a great grandfather who was a 
major general in the Civil War. 


Changed Diet 


@ Times have changed. We see 
where the average American soldier 
eats more than a ton of food a year— 
and of that amount only 24 pounds 
are beans! First on the list is milk 
with 403 quarts, and a grand total of 
560 pounds of different kinds of vege- 
tables. And if your wife is com- 
plaining about the price of eggs, just 
remind her that each soldier averages 
525 eggs per annum, which, if multi- 
plied by your own guess of how many 
boys are now in the army, is one whale 
of a lot of breakfast. 


Reprints Available 


@ Reprints of Sree.’s continuing 
series of articles on the conservation 
and substitution of critical materials 
in ordnance production are available 
now at 10c each. For a complete 


list of the articles and a convenient 
order blank, see page 115 of this 
week’s issue. 
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Pieces Per Hour 


@ The idea of machining several bearing 
saces from a long piece of tubing is not new 
to many operators but E. F. Toth, turret lathe 
operator for Bantam Bearing Corp., South 
Bend, Ind., has added a simple idea which 
enables him to complete a bearing race in 
one chucking. 


On this job the radius form on the inner 
race must coincide accurately with the radius 
form on the outside of the same race. The 
drawings at right show how, after the machine 
is set up with the necessary cutters in the cross 
slide and cross sliding hex turret, a gauge 
spacer is used so the tools in the hex turret are 
at all times positioned accuratély in relation 
with the cutters in the cross slide. We are glad 
to send a gold “Victory Pin” to operator Toth 
for his initiative. 


In response to our request, hundreds of 
turret lathe operators have told us how their 
ideas and methods have saved time and mate- 
rials. Gold Victory Pins have been sent to 
these operators in recognition of their re- 
sourcefulness and many of their ideas are 
published in a Warner & Swasey shop bulletin, 
Blue Chips. Make sure your operators are on 
our list to receive Blue Chips. It is sent free to 
the homes of over 38,000 turret lathe opera- 
tors. Write Warner & Swasey, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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“National builds | 





| by National! 


Originated by National and 
introduced by us over two years 
ago, the Direct-Acting Air Clutch is 
now recognized and acknowledged as the 
primary factor in developing the Forging 

Press to its present day usefulness. 


To place the driving clutch directly on the main 
crankshaft was a radical departure — fathered 
by the aggressive development policy of 

National engineers. 


It is this aggressive engineering policy 
which keeps National Forging 
Equipment ahead of the 


procession. 


MACHINERY COMPANY 


TIFFIN, OHIO. 


NATIONAL 
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| ENGINEERED 
Roller Bearin gs... 
SO WHAT & 



















Descriptive expressions about any product may sometimes lose their vigor 
through too frequent use. 


Lest you have that “so what?” as when we write about “ENGINEERED” 
Roller Bearings may we revitalize the term by pointing out that: 


AMERICAN HEAVY DUTY Roller Bearings are not just picked out of a 
stock bin to fill your order... 

AMERICANS are specification bearings . . . 

AMERICANS are designed for hard-to-lick problems—often specially de- 
signed for your individual requirements.. . . 


AMERICANS are ENGINEERED to function successfully in HEAVY DUTY 
Roller Bearing services where others may not. 


Once adopted, no equipment manufacturer has ever had to switch from AMERICANS. Send us 
your blueprints for analyses and recommendations! 


AMERICAN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Pacific Coast Office: 1718 S. Flower Street, Los Angeles, California 
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HYDROPRESS . INC. 


CONTRACTORS 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES - ROLLING MILLS 
PUMPS - ACCUMULATORS 


N. Y 









BRAND 


A COMPREHENSIVE, 
UP-TO-DATE 
INSTRUCTION BOOK 





—— 
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OXYACETYLENE WELDING 
and CUTTING OPERATORS 


This book starts at rock bottom—instructs the aluminum. 

beginner on set-up of apparatus. It describes Without question, this Airco Oxyacetlyene 
welding fundamentals—methods, torch and Welding and Cutting Instruction Book will 
rod positions and manipulation...procedure —_ prove an invaluable aid to quickly train oxy- 
for welding, braze welding and lowtemper- acetylene torch operators io meet today’s 
ature brazing. Lessons cover steel, pipe, needs. $1.00 per copy, quantity prices on 
sheet metal, cast iron, brass, copper and _—s request. 





Reduction 


General Offices: 60 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
IN TEXAS 
MAGNOLIA-AIRCO GAS PRODUCTS CoO. 
General Offices: HOUSTON, TEXAS 
OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 




















MERICAN submarines—the “daggers of the Pacific” 
that have done so much damage to Japan’s fleet 
and shipping—are outstanding examples of the impor- 
tance of control. The submarine runs submerged... 
strikes unseen... fires accurately with torpedo tube 
cr gun ... only by the grace of its control instruments. 
Just as control has become increasingly important 
in the operation of military equipment, control steps 
have become more and more necessary in its manu- 
facture. At the Lebanon Steel Foundry, this fact is 
recognized...and governs the production of all 
Circle © Castings. 

Lebanon maintains complete departments for inspec- 
tion and testing operations. X-Ray or Gamma Ray 
examinations are fitted to the service requirements of 
the various castings. Special tests are frequently made 
at the customer’s request. 

All pressure castings are tested for possible leakage 
points. Castings are set up with all ports and open- 
ings blanked off. The castings are then filled with 
water (for hydrostatic testing, as illustrated), oil or 
compressed air. A specific pressure is applied and 


a eS ae 


maintained for a specified time. The outside surfaces 
are Closely studied for evidence of leakage. 

Victory demands castings of the highest integrity 
... and Lebanon provides them by paying the premium 
of close control. That’s why Circle © Castings have 
been “cited” for distinguished service in this toughest 
of wars... that’s also why they are specified by such 
important industrial companies as De Laval and Leslie. 


Lebanon metallurgists have hed close contact with war production 
requirements since the beginning. Their experience in solving today's 
type of industrial problem is available to interested organizations. 


LEBANON STEEL FOUNDRY - LEBANON, PENNA. 


ORIGINAL AMERICAN LICENSEE GEORGE FISCHER (ewes Chamorre) METHOO 


LEBANON Sia gi STEEL CASTINGS 
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PRODUCTION PROBLEM SOLVED 
BY “CONVERSION” WITH A 
STANDARD ATTACHMENT 








Here is another instance where a standard Milwaukee 
attachment cracked a troublesome production problem. 


Wartime secrecy demands that we do not reveal the 
name of the plant concerned and the machining oper- 
ation involved, but the basic facts can be presented. 


A large manufacturer was faced with the problem of 
vertical milling tank parts for a new production sched- 
ule. His vertical milling machines were all busy on 


other jobs and his schedule would not allow sufficient 
time for the purchase of additional vertical millers. 
But he did have some horizontal milling machines 
which could be quickly adapted to vertical milling. 


The manufacturer wired our Emergency Production 
Service Department. One of our field representatives 
recommended and arranged for prompt delivery of some 
Universal Milwaukee Milling Attachments which quick- 
ly converted his plain milling machines to vertical mill- 





ing, as shown above. Naturally, the manufacturer was 
able to get into production in short order, without delay. 


This is but one of many success stories in our files 
concerning the application of standard attachments 
and the part they played in solving production and 
machine shortage problems. Write for full information. 


KEARNEY & TRECKER CORPORATION 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Kearney and Trecker has 
just completed a new booklet 
on the “Right and Wrong” 
of milling practice. You may 
get your copy FREE by wris- 
ing to Departments C. 
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Awarded the Navy “E” 
for excellence in war 
production, P&H dis- 
plays it also as a pledge 
of future effort. 





November 16, 1942 
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@ Because all industrial and other vital equipment must be kept working 
for Victory, the U. S. Government now makes it possible for you to obtain 
the necessary welding electrodes without priority for maintenance 
and repair. 


Co-operating with you to the limit of our ability on prompt deliveries, 
P&H is also ready to help you in the selection of alloy electrodes and 
procedures for every kind of repair or maintenance work, such as for 
hard surfacing, resistance to wear, impact and abrasion. The complete 
line of P&H Alloy Electrodes also includes all sizes and types for welding 
stainless steels, 4-6% chrome steels, etc. 


Remember, P&H Alloy Electrodes are available to you without priority 
only if they are to be used for maintenance and repair. For complete 
information, write us. 


General Offices: 4411 West National Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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WELDING ELECTRODES ~ moTO D>) ELECTRIC CRANES - 
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Canadian Distribution: The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Company, Ltd. 
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In this year of 1942 the vessels on America’s inland 
seas will repeat the world’s greatest feat in bulk 
transportation. The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company 
takes pride in the part it is permitted to play in 
the production and movement of essential materials 
in the prosecution of the war against the Axis. 


THE CLEVELAND- CLIFFS IRON CO 
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TORRRAIN TURRET LATHE OPERATORS 
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Produced by the Gisholt Machine Company in collab- 
oration with Burton Holmes Films, Inc., this new sound-color film, 
“TURRET LATHES—THEIR OPERATION AND USE” shows 
the place of the turret lathe among machine tools, illustrates typical 
tooling set-ups, and outlines fundamental operations. 


AVAILABLE FOR USE BY TRADE SCHOOLS, ETC. 

To assist the war program with faster training through a better 
understanding of these turret lathe functions, this interesting and 
instructive film is loaned without charge to Army and Navy train- 
ing schools, trade schools, colleges, industrial plants, apprentice 
shops, etc. Such recognized organizations are invited to write us 
for further information. 


GISHOLT MACHINE COMPANY 
East Washington Avenue ° Madison, Wisconsin 
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MORE ROD CLEANED FASTER 


NATIONAL SCREW & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


In the summer of 194] the National Screw & Manu- 
facturing Co., Cleveland, installed a Cleveland 
Tramrail Cleaning House Gantry Crane in the same 
building that long had been used as their cleaning 
house. The equipment was erected over a week-end 
and ready Monday morning without interrupting the 
production schedule. 

The installation has proven highly successful. More 
rod is cleaned faster with approximately two-thirds 
of the man-hours of labor formerly required. 
Eight 300-pound, 48-inch O. D., coils are han- 


GET THIS BOOK! 


MANUFACTURERS OF + 


CLEVELAND CRANES 


dled as a unit load through the cleaning line. 
The layout consists of two four-pin rubber-lined 
acid tubs, a combination high pressure water spray 
and rinse tank, a lime tub and a flash baker, all set 
on the floor for easy maintenance. All operations 
through the cleaning and baking cycle are handled 
by the operator of the gantry crane. 

A straight cleaning house layout with a Cleveland 
Tramrail gantry crane requires less space, enforces 
cleanliness, orderliness, and better working condi- 
tions, all at a lower cost per ton of rod cleaned. 


CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 


Twe CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO. 


It2S EAST 2830 St. WICKLIFTE. Oute. 


* CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL * 





STEELWELD BENDING PRESSES 
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UR war prograni 
for 185,000 planes 
in the years 1942 and 
1943 includes about 
500,000,000 drop forg- 
ings. Before the planes 
can be produced, these 
half a billion parts must 
be forged on drop ham- 
mers like the Chambers- 
burg Hammer shown 
here. Every worker, 
every machine and every 
facility of the Cham- 
bersburg Engineering 
Company is now dedi- 
cated to supplying ham- 
mers enough — and 
uickly enough to beat 
the time limit of that 
program. 





€ DROP FORGINGS WILL “WITH 


TAND THE UNPREDICTABLE 
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CHROMIUM PLATING 
may reclaim them— 
give them longer, 

more accurate life! 


. ae 
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No worn GAUGES should be scrapped today without 
first determining whether or not they can be reclaimed, 
simply by chromium plating the gauging surfaces slightly 
oversize and then finishing to the correct dimensions. 
Your present stock of gauges thus treated can be made to 
last indefinitely, for chromium plating will bring them 
back to size over and over again. 

In addition, performance of these gauges shows a 
marked increase in life—in some cases as much as seven 
or eight times that of unplated gauges. Extreme hardness 
and abrasion-resistance of chromium is the answer. Also 
’ the non-galling property eliminates seizing. And the 
exceedingly fine polish obtainable permits gauges to be 
finished to a desired size or shape without any of the 
defects usually present in a burnished surface. 


t- 
FOR MANY OTHER TOOLS AND PARTS 


This is just one of. countless ways in which chromium 
plating saves valuable man-hours and materials for war 
production . . . by extending the life of a wide variety 
of parts subject to wear and corrosion . . . by reclaiming 
many hard-to-replace machine tools and parts which have 
been worn or machined off-size and would otherwise 
have to be scrapped. Successful application of chromium 








This booklet describes many applications ® 


YOUR ANSWER TO 
TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT? 
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plating for both new equipment and salvage include: — 
ball and roller bearing parts, drive shafts, axles, pistons, 
cylinders, cylinder liners, rollers, mixing, grinding and 
drying machinery parts, as well as many types of taps, 
dies, reamers, jigs and fixtures. 

The helpful booklet shown above describes these ap- 
plications in detail. It may assist you in meeting some 
of today’s most urgent production and maintenance prob- 
lems. A copy of “The Last Thousandth of an Inch that 
Speeds Production” is yours for the asking. In writing 
please mention Stee/. 


UNITED CHROMIUM 


INCORPORATED 
Si East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Waterbury, Conn. w Detroit, Mich. 











Keep em ON THE BALL! 


Get more out of instruments 
with this Quick-Check 
Maintenance System 


Here's a way to put your instrument mainte- 
nance on a surer, simpler basis that will save 
production-robbing shutdowns for instrument 
servicing! 

Foxboro’s new Quick-Check System gives 
you a convenient 9”’ x 11" card of A-B-C main- 
tenance instructions for every major instru- 
ment in your plant. . . indicating, recording, 
or controlling . . . pyrometers, thermometers, 
gauges and meters. It makes correct mainte- 
nance practically fool-proof for the newest in- 
strument man... saves time, ends oversights, 
keeps instruments always ‘‘on the ball’’! 

Any user of industrial instruments may 
obtain these useful Quick-Check Cards with- 
out charge. They outline correct maintenance 
for standard instruments of any make. Write 
for your set, specifying types of instruments 
you use. The Foxboro Co., 118 Neponset 
Ave., Foxboro, Mass., U.S. A. Branches in 
principal cities of United States and Canada. 


se 


Attached to installations or handily filed, Foxboro Quick- 
Check Cards give clear-cut directions for all essential 7 


steps in instrument maintenance. FOXBORO 
— RECORDING + CONTROLLING - INDICATING—______ BOR 


REG. VU. S. PAT. OFF. 
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Many thousands of bombs are urgently 
needed both for our Bombers now in active 
service and for the hundreds of others 
which are rapidly leaving the assembly 
lines for the front lines. 

This situation calls for a wider use of 
Mechanical Power Presses and Manufac- 
turers of bombs who are considering the 
installation of additional Presses will find 
our Engineering Department prepared to 
offer practical suggestions, based on their 
knowledge of what has been done and what 
can be done, to keep the production of all 
types of bombs well ahead of destruction. 


Dre 
CLEVELAND PUNCH € SHEAR 


WORKS COMPANY, Geveland Ohio 


N “wv YORK - CHICAGO a DETROIT . PHILADELPHIA . PITTSBURGH 

















Announcing 
ANOTHER “WEAPON FOR PRODUCTION 


THE "ma xX” WHEEL 


Pioneered and offered to industry 





exclusively by Carborundum 


ESS than a year old, the “MX” Wheel is 
already making a name for itself as a 
“Weapon for Production.” It is a free-cutting 
wheel capable of light stock removal med 
high polishing action at the same time. It 
requires but little pressure. It is used dry, 
since no coolant is required at the low cutting 
temperature developed. And its flexibility 
adapts it particularly for use in finishing and 
polishing out-of-the-way places on airplane 
engine parts and similar work. 


Some typical applications are indicated by 
arrows on photos below. They include break- 
ing down burrs or sharp edges on gear teeth, 
finishing and polishing splines and 
hard-to-get-at flat surfaces, depressed areas 
and various types of undercuts. 


These new wheels are so fabricated as to give 
variable degrees of resiliency and flexibilit ; 
in six grades of hardness. They are made in 
grits 50, 80, 120, 180 and 320. Diameters 
range from 1" to 12”, and thicknesses from 
iy," to 3”. More com- 

plete information CARBORUNDUM 
on request, 
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THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 


Sales Offices and Warehouses in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cleveland, Boston, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Grand Rapids 
(Carborwndum and Aloxite are registered trade-marks and MX is a trade-mark of, and indicate manufacture by The Carborundum Company ) 
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and Destroyers 


Carrying ‘deck guns, anti-aircraft guns, and 

torpedo:tubes, these ‘greyhounds of the sea’’ 

have proved themselves formidable opponents | 

in nd encounter with the Axis. To build WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 
more destroyers, our shipyagds need more steel Weirton, West Virginia 

and Weirton’s mills are supplying more stcel . 
than ever before. 

Yet, in acceptin g the challenge of the ‘battle 
of production,’’ there is no reduction in the 
high quality standards of Weirton steel. The | ii NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 
“double control’’ of quality by expert crafts- wna Buecative Offices + Pistsbergh, Pa. 
men and modern machines assures steel that 
meets the most rigid requirements. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Division of 
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loolLittle-loo Late!” 


Two things can lick “‘too little —too late!” 
1. Greater output. 2. Faster production. 
And both go hand in hand. For if efficiency 
can be improved and rate of operation 
increased, the total of perfect parts pro- 
duced will climb. 

This isn’t a new problem — not to Union 
Drawn metallurgists and engineers. Greater 
efficiency and higher output p/Jus finer 
quality and lower cost per finished steel 
part have constituted the problem upper- 
most in their minds and always first on 
their list of jobs to be done for more than 
half a century. 


What have they accomplished? 


ANSWER No. 1—The uniformly high 
machinability of Republic Union Cold 
Drawn Steels which is helping to lick 
“too little — too late” today. The countless 
times during the last 50 years when 
machinability—the all-important factor 
in the mass production of duplicate steel 
of tool-wearing abrasives to today’s re- 
markably low point. The smooth, bright 
machined surface now obtainable. The 
maintenance of physical properties and 
heat-treating qualities at high levels. The 
fastest-machining Bessemer screw steel 
made today — UNION SUPERCUT. 


ANSWER No. 2—The Union Drawn 
Steel Handbook, now in the hands of 
thousands of screw machine operators. 
Part of Union Drawn’s job of helping to 
lick “too little—too late” consists of 
producing every possible pound of the most 


machinable steel in needed analyses. The . 


other part — just as important —is that 
oi helping steel parts producers obtain the 
highest possible rate of production of per- 
fect parts at lowest cost. 


The Union Drawn Steel Handbook, first 
published in 1934, was designed to do 
just that—to provide automatic screw 


machine operators with helpful facts and 
figures obtained from countless tests and 
unequalled experience in laboratory and 
shop. The heavy demand for this handbook 
has necessitated the printing of four new 
editions — each revised and brought up to 
date with new information, each substan- 
tially enlarged with additional pages of 
helpful data. The first edition contained 
30 pages — the new No. 42 edition contains 
84 pages, giving steel analyses and their 
A.1.8.I. and S.A.E. numbers, physical 
properties, heat treatment, recommended 
speeds and feeds for standard tools, spindle 
speeds, weight and area tables, stock esti- 


‘ mating tables and other valuable helps. 


Are you taking full advantage of the uni- 
form machinability of Republic Union 
Cold Drawn Steels? Are you using your 
Union Drawn Handbook and the gold mine 
of machining information it offers you? 
Both will help you lick “too little — too 
late.” And, if for some reason you cannot 
find the answer to a troublesome machining 
or heat treating problem, write us, quite 
likely we can help. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
Union Drawn Steel Division 
Sales Offices + Massillon, Ohio 
GENERAL OFFICES + CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Berger Manufacturing Division « Culvert Division 
Niles Steel Products Division « Steel and Tubes Division 

Truscon Steel Company 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y. 











free-Hachining Bessemer, Open-Hearth and Electric furnace Stecis 
Union Cold Drawn Special Sections 
* 


Union Cold Drawn and Ground Rounds; Turned and Polished Rounds; 
and Turned, Ground and Polished Rounds (Union Precision Shafting). 


Drawn Steels 
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Not for “extra 


icing on the cake” 


but for LLL the war 





Editor E. C. Kreutzberg of “Steel” says this: 


"It should be remembered 
that the present shortage of alloy steels 
results from the huge Army and Navy 
demand for them. The Generals and 
Admirals demand them, not because 
they want extra icing on their cake, but 
because tests and experience over many 
years have enabled them to determine 


what materials are best for the waging 
of war.” 

Nitralloy and the Nitriding 
process, producing the hardest steel 
surface known, are steadily going into 


the production of vital parts of planes, 
tanks, ships and other war equipment. 


When a just and victorious peace 


again makes alloy steels more gener- 
ally available, Nitralloy and the Nit- 
riding process will contribute to in- 
dustry their ability to the resistance of 
wear, fatigue, and abrasion. 


For the present, Nitralloy Steels are 
available under government regula- 
tion where needed to help win the 
war. And that, above all, comes first. 


THE NITRALLOY CORPORATION 


230 PARK AVENUE - 


Companies Licensed by 

The Nitratioy Corporation 
ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL CORP... WATERVLIET, N.Y. 
BETHLEHEM STEEL CO BETHLEHEM, PA. 
COPPERWELD STEEL CO 
CRUCIBLE STEEL CO. OF AMERICA. .NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
FIRTH-STERLING STEEL CO 
REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO 
ROTARY ELECTRIC STEEL CO 
VANADIUM-ALLOYS STEEL CO 
ATLAS STEEL LIMITED 
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Operating and Accredited Nitriding Agents 
CAMDEN FORGE CO me 2 
COMMERCIAL STEEL TREATING CORP., DETROIT, MICH. 
ENGELHARD & KENNEY....NORTH ARLINGTON, N. J. 
THE LAKESIDE STEEL IMPROVEMENT CO., CLEVELAND, O. 
LUNDBERG STEEL TREATING CO CHICAGO, ILL. 
UNK-BELT CO PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

NEW ENGLAND METALLURGICAL CORP., BOSTON, MASS. 
PITTSBURGH COMMERCIAL HEAT TREATING 

co PITTSBURGH, PA. 

QUEEN CITY STEEL TREATING CO.....CINCINNATI, O. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


LANSDALE, PA. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
FERNDALE, MICH. 
TORONTO, 
ONTARIO, CANADA 


Manvfacturers of Nitralloy Stee! Castings 
LEBANON STEEL FOUNDRY LEBANON, P4. 


+ As 

THE MASSILLON STEEL CASTING CO...MASSILLON, O. 
MILWAUKEE STEEL FOUNDRY DiV,, 

GREDE FOUNDRIES, INC MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

WARMAN STEEL CASTING CO....LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


@® 3221 
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He'll live!...to fight again 





N THE oil-slicked waters of a darkened sea, one of our 
I fighting airmen is forced down. Miles from nowhere— 
nothing more than a dot on a limitless expanse of ocean 
—the pilot's life could well be despaired of, were it not 
for the swift rescue boats whose ever-watchful patrol 
saves valuable fighting men to fight again. 

These crash boats are ready for any emergency, and 
their ability to get there—in a hurry—is both a tribute to 
their sleek design and to the highly efficient engines 
which power them. Behind the whirling propellers which 
speed these craft through the water are gears—Foote Bros. 
gears of such extreme precision that until a short time 
ago, they were considered a laboratory product. 

But engines for rescue boats and torpedo boats— 
engines for fighters, bombers and aerial freighters, called 
for gears in such quantities that only mass production 
methods could supply the demand. 


And today these “jewels of power transmission” are flow 
ing Out in ever-increasing quantities to speed America’s 
fighting forces—in the air and on the waves—to Victory. 


The new manufacturing techniques, and new ways of 
coupling extreme precision with mass production devel- 
oped in the plant of Foote Bros. mean more and better 
aircraft and marine engines. These same lessons applied to 
the world of tomorrow will mean better machines, more 
compact and more efficient machines produced at costs 
that promise greater savings to America’s manufacturers. 


FOOTE BROS. GEAR AND MACHINE CORPORATION 
5301 South Western Boulevard 
CHICAGO 











GDTE BROS. 
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in the Army 
of War-Production 


SIMONDS RED TANG 


Regiments of Red Tang Files are helping to build and maintain 
ships, planes, tanks and military bases. For every Red Tang File 
leaves the Simonds controlled-conditions plant in top physical 
condition to meet today’s demand for non-stop service and the 
finest grade of work with least effort. Simonds has never made 
any but this one quality of file. . . the finest by a mile. 

To get the full ease and speed of cutting and the extra service 
which Simonds puts into every Red Tang File, mechanics and 
their helpers are invited to write for the helpful new 48-page 
book: “Facts for Mechanics”, which gives quick facts on the 
correct care and proper use of files. 
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a FACTS y send FOR 


qHIS NEW 


gE BOOK 
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HE Brown “Continuous Balance’ Air-o- 
7... Potentiometer Controller is the cul- 
mination of more than three-quarters of a 
eentury of experience in building industrial 
measurement and control instruments. 

The experience of the past combined with 
the demands of today have resulted in a new 
potentiometer air-operated controller that will 
meet the needs of many future years. 

In this radically new potentiometer con- 
troller a “‘Continuous Balance” Unit takes the 
place of the galvanometer used in the conven- 
tional mechanical-type potentiometer employ- 
ing a periodic or cyclic mechanism. 

It is the only potentiometer-type instrument 
in which the air control flapper mechanism is 
instantly positioned in response to tempera- 


ture changes. 


The “Continuous Balance’’ measuring sys- 


tem makes it possible to take full advantage 


mi HL 


Wadsworth Road, Perivale, Middlesex, England 


“Continuous Balance 


POTENTIOMETER 


THE BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY, 4462 WAYNE AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


DIVISION OF MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO. 


of thermocouple responsiveness. Positive con- 
trol action is assured by the well-known, 
dependable Brown Air-o-Line Control Unit, 
thousands of which are in service throughout 


industry. 


The Brown Circular Chart Air-o-Line Po- 
tentiometer Controller brings to industry, for 
the first time, the ideal synchronization of 
measurement and control for temperature 


processes. 


BULLETIN SENT ON REQUEST 


Outstanding features such 
as: Cenatrol Unit — Thret- 
tling Range Dial — Aute- 
matic Reset Dial—Booster 
Pilot Valve—Control Index 
Knob—Direct and Reverse 
Action = Compression 
Type Fittings — Coatrol 
By-Paes Panel—Balancing 
Moteor—Slide Wiee—Pen 


Arm Release — Chassis — 





are fully described in 
Bulletin 15-4. Write for it. 
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CONTROLLER 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA AND 119 PETER STREET, TORONTO, CANADA 


Nybrokajen 7, Stoc 




















New FITCHBURG ADJUSTABLE «tyre c- 
Angier Me a eran 


FROM 0O degrees to 45 degrees 


The Fitchburg Adjustable “Type C” Angular Head Grind- 
ing Machine is another single application of the Fitchburg 
Standard Bowgage Wheelhead Unit. The “Type C” is 
designed to handle a wide range, and a number of types of 
jobs. In finding ways to cut your grinding time and costs it 
will pay to consider what this machine can do. 

This newest of Fitchburg plain cylindrical grinders has a 
Standard Wheelhead Unit mounted so that it may be located 
to grind from O degrees up to a 45-degree angle. Pre- 
viously angular head grinding machines have been equipped 
with fixed heads for single purpose grinding. The Bowgage 
head on the Fitchburg “Type C” is adjustable and can be 
swivelled to various positions for standard plain grinding, 
thus providing greater grinding utility. The head goes 
through a completely automatic cycle — rapid traverse to 
work, correct feed, grinding dwell and rapid return. The 
workhead is adjustable for various lengths of work and the 
work spindle can be equipped for single or variable work 
speeds. The trueing device is hand operated and mounted on 
the work table. 

The Fitchburg “Type C” grinder is designed to meet war 
time production speed and maintain highest efficiency. Ease 
of operation is assured by centralized controls. In every de- 
tail it meets all the requirements of plain cylindrical and 
taper grinding —in large or small lots of work, with 
assured accuracy and fine finish, at low cost. 





Send for new fully illustrated folder — 
write for it on your business letter-head 
— it will be maited free. 








U RG GRINDING MACHINE CORP. 


FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 
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WEIGH LARRIES 


—make it possible to keep an accurate record 
of the coal being fed to each boiler — prevent 
the segregation of coal—and permit an entire 
row of boilers to be supplied from a single 
bunker located at the end or entirely outside 
the building, resulting in substantial savings 
in building and bunker costs. Hand pro- 
pelled and motor driven types in capacities 
from % ton to 20 tons per single trip. Eng. 
Bul. No. 83 sent on request, gives full 
details. The C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co., 
6208 Harvard Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, 
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This odd-looking’ tfionster toils a thousand or two feet 
below ground level. It’s a man-power saver—loading coal 
and stone on trucks in a fraction of the time that job 
can be done by hand. 

It deals with hard and heavy minerals in chunks of 
any size and shape—and that’s a mighty tough job. It 
takes the strength and toughness and impact resistance 
-of steel castings to stand up in such severe service. 

Wherever steel must be shaped and formed and fitted 
——from small parts of utmost precision to large members 
weighing tons—steel castings have their particular place 
in industry. 


MODERNIZE AND 


IMPROVE 


5% CAST STEEL 


They provide a wide range of mechanical properties 
readily obtainable by using different heat treatments 
and alloy additions. They afford economy and speed in 
fabrication, resistance to wear and fatigue, temperature 
and pressure—all the properties that make hard-working 
machinery /ast. 

Whatever you make, if it’s made of steel, here is a 
way to build a better, more modern product—often at a 
lower cost. 

Consult your local foundry, or write to Steel Founders’ 
Society, 920 Midland Bldg., Cleveland, for detailed 
information and technical suggestions. 

WITH 


YOUR PRODUCT 
























Get the top price 


for your Monel and rolled Nickel scrap 


Tue U. S. war industry is to- 
day in urgent need of Monel and 
rolled Nickel scrap. 


Every pound you turn in is of real 
and immediate aid. And every such 
pound of scrap that is not contam- 
inated with other metals, that is 
free of oil and dirt and properly 
segregated will return a higher 


price per pound to you. 


When sent with proper authority 
direct to the Huntington Works of 
The International Nickel Company, 
Monel and rolled Nickel scrap is 
remelted into the form of pig. This 
is used, by the steel industry, in the 


making of important alloy steels. 


Remember your effort in this 
scrap drive is not only a fine contri- 
bution to victory, it can pay you a 


substantial cash dividend. 


The table and notes at right will 
help you in the sorting and identifi- 


cation of scrap metals. 





IMPORTANT! 


No Monel and rolled Nickel scrap 
should be sent to Huntington without 
authorization. 

Authorization must be obtained from 
the Scrap Salvage Section, Monel and 
Rolled Nickel Sales Department, The 
tnternational Nickel Company, Inc., 67 
Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 

Letters requesting authorization 
should state: 


1. Kind of metal (Monel or Rolled Nickel) 
2. The amount 


3. Type of scrap—turnings, forgings, 
castings, strip, sheet, etc. 
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Segregate and avoid contamination 


> SOME COMMON WHITE METALS A 





*Monel is usually but not always slightly magnetic at atmospheric temperature. Monel that appears 
to be non-magnetic at atmospheric temperature may become magnetic when cooled by dipping in ice 
water or in a freezing mixture—other copper-nickel alloys of lower nickel content do not become 
magnetic. Monel that is magnetic at atmospheric temperature loses its magnetism when heated by 
dipping in boiling water. This test serves to identify Monel when only a magnet is available—no other 
common material loses its magnetism in this temperature range. 


t“K” Monel is always non-magnetic even when cooled: therefore chemical analysis is required to 
distinguish “K*’ Monel from the copper-nickel alloys of lower nickel content. 


NOTES ON CARRYING OUT TESTS 


1. Magnetic Tests 


Bring the magnet in contact with the speci- 
men to be tested. (Be sure that there is no 
magnetic material such as iron or stcel be- 
neath or in the immediate vicinity of the 
specimen.) The magnet will or will not be 
attracted to the specimen. 


In cases of doubt, and especially where 
the material appears to be non-magnetic, 
use a more sensitive testing method: 


(a) Balance the magnet or the specimen on 
the edge of a bench or desk. Then bring 
the specimen close to the magnet, or vice 
versa. If the material is magnetic the bal- 
ance will be upset and a movement of 
either the magnet or the specimen will be 
observed. 


(b) Another method is to suspend the mag- 
net on a string and bring it close to the 
specimen. A slight movement of the mag- 
net will be observed if the specimen is 
even slightly magnetic. 


2. Nitric Acid Tests 


Clean test surface so that the acid will 


come into direct contact with the material. 

Apply one or two drops of concentrated 
nitric acid to the clean metal surface. 

Let acid remain in contact with the 
metal for a minute or two. 

Observe any reaction that takes place. 

Dilute acid by adding three or four 
drops of water, one drop at a time. 

Observe reaction: If solution turns green 
or blue do not disturb until nail test has 
been completed. 


3. Copper Test with Iron Nail 


If nitric acid test forms green or blue col- 
ored solution, make test for copper: 

Rub a clean iron nail in the colored acid 
solution on metal surface, keeping nail in 
contact with the specimen. 

If the alloy contains copper, there will 
be a deposition of copper either on the 
nail or on the surface of the metal under 
the acid solution. 

Add a drop or two of additional water 
as the nail is rubbed around to prevent the 
deposited copper from re-dissolving in the 
acid. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street 





New York, N. Y. 
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HUNDREDS OF USERS REPORT .... FASTER, BETTER 


More than 2000 reels of this new G-E 
full-color training film now in regular use 


Without exception, all who have seen ‘‘The Inside of 
Arc Welding”’ consider it one of the most valuable weld- 
ing training aids available today. Made in full color and 
sound, this film illustrates in complete detail all the 
fundamentals of correct arc-welding technique. With it, 
welding instructors can provide the advantages of in- 
dividual instruction for large and small classes alike. 


Industrial training authorities, government agencies*, 
and private welding schools are already using ‘“The 
Inside of Arc Welding’’ extensively as a regular part of 
their training programs. Many of them have estimated 
that the use of this film is shortening the training period 
as much as 20 per cent, or even more! 


TYPICAL COMMENTS OF USERS 


The following are representative of scores of enthusias- 
tic comments received from training authorities all over 
the country: 


“The Inside of Arc Welding’ will not only be a time 


saver for the welding instructor—it will be an invaluable 
aid in helping learners to understand the essential points 


of correct welding technique. The film is being made 
available to all yards and stations of the United States 
Navy where arc welding is being taught.” 
Frank Cushman, Comdr., USNR. 
Office of the Secretary of the Navy 
“Beyond any doubt, this is one of the finest visual 
aids that has ever been produced in this field of work. 
All our welding instructors have been most enthusiastic 
about the use of these films to assist them in training.”’ 
James R. D. Eddy, State Director (Texas) 
Vocational Training for War Industries 
“I feel sure that “The Inside of Arc Welding’ will 
multiply the effectiveness of welding instructors and 
speed up our training program considerably. By so do- 
ing, it is an important contribution to the war effort.”’ 


James C. Blake, Lt. Comdr., USNR. 
Welding and Casting Div., Bureau of Ships 





“More than 30 complete sets of ““The Inside of Arc Welding” 
are used by the U.S. Navy in its training programs; 25 sets by 
the War Department. Hundreds of prints are in use by State 
Vocational Departments, private welding schools, shipyards 
and other industrial manufacturers. It is listed by the U.S. 
Office of Education in its ‘‘Partial List of References on Welding 
Occupations, Misc. 341A Ref. VE-ND, Supplement No. 2,” 
and “‘Misc. 3483 Ref. VE-ND, Supplement No. 1.” 


Copyright, 1942, General Electric Co. 
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SPECIAL SCALES WIN 


on the 


PrRopuctTION ERONT 


Wuere weighing or batch- 
ing is required in war industries, special, 
ingeniously applied Fairbanks Scales speed 
production. In addition, through their accu- 
racy, they often improve products or facilitate 
accounting. 


This battery of 17 Fairbanks Hopper Scales 
speeds precise loading of charging cars. Auto- 


matic shut-off at any preset weight can be 
provided. 


Let Fairbanks engineers recommend, for pur- 
chase by means of your priority, the special 
or standard weighing equipment which will 
win... now and in years to come... en your 
production front. Fairbanks, Morse & Cv., 600 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


SCALES 


DIESELS 
MOTORS 
PUMPS 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE € 
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NEWS 


Steel Supply “Definitely Easier” 
Materials Allocations, Distribution Consolidated under Eberstadt 
Substitute Bessemer Steel for Open-Hearth, Batcheller Urges 
Radical changes in design of military equipment are Production Increases Reported by Labor-Management Committees 
ordered as Army moves to conserve rubber, p. 80 dented Banatints. Milnes 
i Men of Industry 
Obituaries 
Orderly System for Industrial Deferments Provided in WMC Plan 
Work-Week Must Be Increased To Raise Army of 9,500,000 
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Dominion Takes Over Aircraft Plant To Speed Bomber Output 
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Aircraft Cannon—Factors in Design, Operation 

Rubber—What the Army Is Doing to Conserve It 

Bulldozer Speeds Unloading of Ore Vessels 

How To Get Maximum Utilization from Are Welding Equipment 
Management “Know-How” Improves Military Equipment 
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Steelworks Operations for Week 





MARKETS 


War Needs, Production Reach Better Balance 
Market Prices and Composites 


Index to Advertisers pass 
Where-to-Buy Products Index carried quarterly 
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| feel like an 
Admiral! 


“Up here I'm rolling steel that 
won't stop rolling until it hits 
the Axis in the Axis! 

“Me? I'm just a guy with a 
lot of levers, but | feel like an 
Admiral! Why? Because that 
Morgan Mill down there obeys 
me like a squadron! 

“Sure | like my job... we get 
things done!” 
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MORGAN CONSTRUCTION COMPANY - WORCESTER, MASS. 
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HIGHLIGHTING 








D evelop- 
SCARCITIES PASSING |oicg a: 
Washington prove that the war effort now has 
graduated from the planning stage and is a “going 
business”. The chiefs of staff now know how, when 
and where they will fight and what weapons they 
will need. They and the production chiefs now 
understand the limitations within which we can 
produce for war. The resulting balancing of the 
production program, therefore, has cured most of 
the problems that arose from scarcity of critical 
materials. The period of scarcities now is approach- 
ing its end (p. 54). Even steel supply now is 
becoming easier (p. 44). 

As a result of this turn in the situation the chieis 
of staff and production authorities have agreed that 
many orders that limit production of civilian goods 
must be liberalized—and soon, in order to prevent 
a too-lean civilian economy that otherwise would 
lie ahead. Among factors entering into this step 
are simplification and standardization, the extent 
to which production should be concentrated in one 
or more plants in an industry, effective use of our 
transportation facilities, the need for helping smaller 
manufacturers, the need for preventing “ghost” 
towns through migration of workers. However, the 
problems that now remain are simple as compared 
with those that have been solved. 

As an earnest of the new concentration on civilian 
requirements it is to be noted that the highest 
priority rating, AA-1, now may be applied to repair 
and maintenance of housing and consumer goods 
(p. 46). More steel has been alloted to housing 
(p. 59). 

Other progress has been made in eliminating 
bottlenecks and scarcities. Small lots of molyb- 
denum may be obtained without allocations (p. 58). 
Progress in utilizing low-grade manganese ores is 
reported by the Bureau of Mines (p. 58). A pro- 
nounced improvement has been made in replenish- 
ing steel warehouse stocks. 


SIGNIFICANT NEWS Dewi th 
situation, as reported in the foregoing, steel ingot 
output in October broke all records with a new 
high of 7,584,864 tons (p. 50), operating at 100.1 
per cent of rated capacity. The daily average pro- 
duction in November promises to be even greater 
since the rate of production continues to gain (p. 51). 

Net profits of steel consumers declined some 23 
per cent in the third quarter as compared with third 
quarter in 1941 (p. 74). 

Although the tooling-up part of the war program 
has been largely completed, needs of the armed 


easier steel 
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forces make additional facilities necessary and 
another list of awards involving new plant construc- 
tion has been announced by the Defense Plants 
Corp. (p. 69). 

War Production Board has set up a research com- 
mittee to explore production methods. It also has 
set up additional advisory committees, one of which 
is seeking to minimize cross-hauling of steel (p. 57). 

Seized foreign patents are offered for sale by the 
Alien Property Custodian (p. 59). 


As part of a reorganization aimed at 
LABOR 


War Production Board finally has granted labor's 


more efficient war production — the 


demands for responsibility in the direction of this 
program. Each industry division now has a labor 
advisory board (p. 47). 

Employers are urged to set up “manning tables” 
to show to their local draft boards when they re- 
quest deferment of needed men. These should be 
prepared carefully so as to define each job and in- 
dicate the length of time required to train replace- 
ment workers. The War Manpower Commission and 
the Selective Service System consider them as es 
sential in order that men may be called to service 
without dislocating production (p. 67). 

Donald M. Nelson declares that a longer work- 


week is needed (p. 68). 


L. Bruchiss discusses factors 


TECHNICAL 


aircraft cannon, effect of gun and shell size, firing 


in design and operation of 


rates, control systems, ammunition capacity, various 
types of mountings (p. 78). An aircraft cannon, he 
explains, is nothing more than an overgrown ma- 
chine gun with the problems brought by increased 
size. 

G. W. Curry tells how to lay out welding machines 
and current supplies for most efficient utilization of 
available equipment. He describes the system 
employed at Houston Shipbuilding Corp. in Texas 
(p. 88). 

Management “know-how” leads to improved mili- 
tary equipment, saves critical materials, shortens 
deliveries of war goods, reduces costs, states Alfred 
P. Sloan Jr. (p. 93) and he explains how it is done. 
Typical of conservation activities is the welding of a 
3-inch length of common steel rod on the end of 
every welding electrode before use, eliminating waste 
of 1 or 2 inches of usable electrode. 

E. J. Wellauer describes the sucessful application 
of NE steels in gears, discussing the various factors 
involved in using these new steels for this applica- 
tion (p. 106). He shows that high alloy steels are not 
necessary for gears if the material is treated properly. 
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If we lose, that day will never come 


ARE known as a nation of thrifty “‘string- 
savers.’ Around our industrial plants are hoards 

of obsolete and obsolescing machinery and equipment, 
saved because “some day we might have use for it.” 
Teday there is use for it, as desperately needed 
scrap, to make steel so that our fighting men will 
have the guns and tanks and ships they need. There 
will never be a better time to clear our plants of 
miscellaneous machines, old boilers, unused structures, 
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unfinished parts, etc. Never will it be needed more. 

Someone must be given the responsibility to decide 
what can be discarded throughout the entire plant, 
and see that everything possible is scrapped. Instead of 
saying, “But some day | may have use for it,” let's 
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Now We Can Work to a Plan 


When this nation was plunged into war last Dec. 7 the main objective in 
our war effort was to mobilize our resources as rapidly and in as great 
volume as possible to meet whatever challenge lay ahead. We had to go 
on the theory that the best we could do was our only safe objective. 


Last week the occupation of Northern Africa by American forces, coupled 
with the already known objectives of our activities in the Pacific, served 
to define more clearly the scope of our fighting job. This clearer definition 
makes it possible for the first time in the war to estimate the requirements 
in men, materials and equipment intelligently. 


This clarification means much to those responsible for production for war. 
It means that gradually production schedules can be keyed to carefully 
calculated needs, instead pointing them to the sky on the assumption that 
the maximum will not be too much. It also means that soon we shall be 
able to figure manpower requirements more accurately. 


Fortunately the possibility of planning more objectively comes at a time 
when WPB is making great progress in ironing out difficulties in produc- 
tion. Today there is an atmosphere of confidence and of definite purpose 
in many Washington offices where only a few months ago doubt and con- 
fusion prevailed. Better distribution is relieving material shortages. Cor- 
rectives, such as CMP for certain materials and “manning” tables for 
manpower, are being introduced. It is not too much fo say that WPB is 
getting on top of its difficult job. 


However, these cheering developments on the fighting fronts and on the 
home front do not mean that the nation is out of the woods in respect to 
its war program. They mean only that the first faint light of the clearing 
ahead is discernible. This light—growing brighter—will furnish a powerful 
incentive for greater effort. Now we can work to more definite objectives. 


Editor-in-Chief 
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Definitely Easier’, as 
Better Balance Is Achieved 


Moderation of limitation rulings covering many products may 


result. 


Meeting held to redistribute steel intended for Lend-Lease 


Some cancellation of low-rate orders reported 


EVIDENCE 
effect that the steel situation is definite- 
ly easier, and, as expressed by one WPB 


is accumulating to the 


official, “the mills will be looking for 
business by the end of the year.” 

This report was given further credence 
last week when it was learned that dis- 
cussions were being conducted in Wash- 
ington looking toward the possible eas- 
ing of steel limitation orders. Barrel- 
makers, for instance, feel that produc- 
tion of their product has been unduly 
restricted in view of increasing avail- 
ability of sheets. 





It is indicated that rapid action will 
be taken in switching steel, as well as 
copper and aluminum, over to control 
under the Controlled Materials Plan. 
Some observers believe the CMP will 
be in full operation well before the 
July 1, 1943, deadline. 
over process, steel inventories larger than 


In the change- 


necessary in the hands of manufacturers 
may be WPB has definite 
evidence that under PRP manufacturers 
have been inclined to get more material 


disclosed. 


than required. 
Pressure already has been taken off 


a nig si. 


with Lend-Lease products. 
war has developed, more emphasis has been placed on finished material and equip- 
ment, one reason for accumulation of raw steel at times at eastern ports, and an “easier” 


Freighters “bridging the Atlantic” 


situation in steel supply. 
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Official U. 


As the strategy of the 


S. Navy photographs 


steel mills as the result of an abrupt drop 
in Lend-Lease shipments and it is not 
expected that such shipments will be re- 
sumed on their previous scale. The Steel 
Division has been holding meetings in 
Washington to redistribute in this coun- 
try steel produced for Lend-Lease. 

In addition, military equipment pro- 
duction programs in this country already 
are being rejuggled, coincidental with 
the transition from the preliminary prep- 
aration phase to a “shooting” war. 
Sheetmakers are encountering less 
pressure, and in some instances actually 
have had cancellations of low-rated or- 
ders on books which consumers no longer 
want and which they were afraid might 
be shipped. 

Use of pipe is limited to a few appli- 
cations, such as ships, but makers figure 
they may get semifinished sooner than 
they expected. 

Carbon and alloy bars still are tight 
but may open up somewhat early next 
year. Structural mills already need busi- 
ness. The sheared plate situation is not 
easier as yet but effects of improved 
efficiency in shipbuilding, for example, 
Universal and strip mill 
Reinforc- 


are being felt. 
plates are substantially easier. 
ing bars are freer, and some price weak- 
ness actually has been noted. 

There is no indication that steel will 
be released shortly for unessential civ- 
ilian requirements but it has been re- 
ported that civilian supply, as one of 
under CMP, 
may get as much as 35 per cent of total 


seven claimant agencies 


steel. Indirect military needs, of course, 
are included. As explained by one WPB 
expert, only a given amount of raw steel 
can be channeled into a single outlet 
such as shell steel, which means thal 
material may become available for less 
important items. 

Less apprehension over the raw mate- 
rials situation is evidenced by high WPB 
officials, one being quoted as saying “if 
we can get these three materials—stec], 
copper, aluminum—in balance, we will 
have little to worry about with respect 
to the others.” 


Alloy Steel Supplies 
Continue Limited 


Substantially the only exception in 
this easier situation is in alloy steels. 
Demand for alloy compositions has in- 
creased. Only last week a high produc- 
tion official stated in Washington that 
the size of our war effort will be limited 
by the amount of alloy steel we can pro- 
duce. It also was revealeds that by 
modifications in alloy analyses we can 
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make our supply of alloying elements go 
around. For this reason no acute prob- 
lems are expected in connection with 
the supply of alloys. In many cases 
high-alloy steels are being replaced suc- 
cessfully with the new NE (National 
Emergency) steels that contain small 
quantities of alloying elements. 

In addition to an easing of the steel 
supply many consumers are heartened 
by the new attitudes among military 
and production strategists at Washington 
that in changing over to war production 
we have swung over too far and now 
must retrace our steps to a certain ex- 
tent. It is feared that after present in- 
ventories of consumer goods have been 
exhausted we will have a dangerously 
lean civilian economy unless remedial 
action is taken—and soon. Hence 
some of the recent limitation orders are 
due for modification. The problem is 
complicated by a number of factors, one 
of which is the extent to which civilian 
production should be concentrated in 
one or more plants in an industry. An- 
other is the desirability of keeping small 
plants going as far as possible. Still 
another is the extent to which civilian 
goods should be simplified or  stand- 
ardized. 

Heartening war news in the past few 
days inspired 
who have been adversely affected by 


many steel consumers 


limitations on civilian supply to hope 


that the North African maneuver may 
mark an important turning point in the 
war, and that civilian restrictions may 
be lifted to some extent. 

Some companies, particularly various 
small distributors of steel specialties 
have been on the point of closing for the 
duration. Now they are planning to 
carry on for a while, even at financial 
loss to themselves, in the hope that they 
can keep their names before the track 
and maintain some semblance of or 
ganization. 


Essential Repair, Maintenance 
Materials Given AA-1 Rating 


Pointing up the importance of keep- 
ing the nation’s civilian economy in a 
healthy condition, the WPB Require- 
ments Committee has authorized that 
the high priority rating of AA-1 may b« 
applied to essential repair and mainte- 
nance materials. 

Included in the scope of the deter 
mination, which becomes a basic pol- 
1943, are 


essential repairs and maintenance for 


icy for the first quarter of 


productive facilities, utilities, housing 


and consumers’ durable goods. 

The action will make it possible for 
vital plants and factories, mines and 
refineries and other industrial facilities 
to continue effective production of both 
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A FLYING FORTRESS 
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CARTRIDGE belts for Flying Fortresses at a base in England are inspected and 
machine guns placed in tiptop condition before taking off for a raid on Nazi- 
held territory. NEA photo, passed by British censor 
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munitions of war and essential civilian 
goods. Communication and transporta- 
tion systems, gas, oil and water lines and 
other services will be assured of mate- 
rials to keep them performing their es- 
sential functions 

Until the Controlled Materials Plan 
goes into full operation, the existing 
priorities system will be used to obtain 
the steel, copper and aluminum needed 
for such maintenance and repair. Under 
CMP each agency will break down its 
material requirements three ways: into 
that needed for production, construction 
and facilities, and maintenance and re- 
pair 

By including maintenance and _ re- 
pair requirements in the overall ma- 
terials program, CMP provides a long- 
range assurance that the nation’s essen- 
tial industries will be kept in operation 


Oil Producers May Be Limited 
To 50% Normal Requirements 


Oil producers probably will receive no 
more than 50 per cent of their normal 
material requirements in 19438, Don R. 
Knowlton, Office of Petroleum Co-or- 
dinator for War, predicted in a speech 
delivered in Chicago last week at the 
annual meeting of the American Petro 
leum Institute 

Determination of the exact amount 
rests with the WPB 

Mr. Knowlton, who is director of 
OPC’s Production Division, said that as a 
result of WPB’s Conservation Order M- 
68, under which the use of materials 
by oil producers is regulated, some 13,- 
000 fewer wells will have been drilled in 
1942 than would have been drilled in a 
normal year He said 

“The result of this reduction in wells 
is that the industry’s use of steel will be 
within 1 per cent of the quota set by 
the War Production Board, which was 
60 per cent of that used in 1941 ‘ 


Copper Stocks “Excessive”; 
WPB Starts Requisitioning 


WPB announced last week that recent 
inventory surveys revealed 200,000,000 
pounds of “idle and excessive stocks” 
of coppel and copper-base-alloy prod- 
ucts. It stated action is being started 
against holders negligent in filing re- 
ports, or refusing to sell their materials 


for war use 


Col. C. H. Baxter, chief, Materials 
Redistribution Branch, said 125,000,000 
pounds of copper have been voluntarily 
offered for sale and 93,000,000 pounds 
Holders 


allocated to war production. 


of 64,000,000 pounds have refused to 
sell, 
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WPB REALIGNMENT 





Materials Allocation, Distribution 
Consolidated Under Eberstadt 


Labor gains greater voice on board as advisory committees are pro- 
vided for 36 industry branches. . . Subrequirement committees to 
represent claimant agencies in each division 


RESPONSIBILITY for the allocation 
and distribution of raw materials vita! to 
the war program has been concentrated 
in Ferdinand Eberstadt, former New 
York investment banker, in a new re- 
organization of the War Production 


Board. 


solidated Office of Program Determina- 


Mr. Eberstadt will head the con- 


tion and the Office of Operations, and 
acquires the title of program vice chair- 
man. 

A simultaneous move was the creation 
of labor advisory committees, made up 
of labor spokesmen from every industry, 
to advise each of the 36 WPB industry 
branches. These branches now become 
“divisions” of WPB. 
industry advisory committees. 


They already have 


Creation of the labor advisory commit- 
tees followed the demands for the past 
several months by labor organizations for 
more representation on the WPB. 


Consolidation of the operations and 


program determination offices is de- 
signed to provide a more closely knit 
organization to administer the WPB pol- 
icies, including the recently announced 
Controlled Materials Plan. 

Ernest Kanzler will continue as di- 
rector of operations. 

Under the new office, industry divi- 
sions (formerly branches) will be given 
greater responsibilities for estimating re- 
quirements, expanding resources and con- 
trolling distribution of materials. At 
the same time, they will be tied in more 
closely to the work of the WPB Require- 
ments Committee, of which Mr. Eber- 
stadt is chairman. 


Claimant Agencies Represented 


Attached to the staff of each director 
of the 36 divisions will be a subrequire- 
ments committee consisting of represen- 
tatives of the seven government claim- 
ant agencies established under the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan. 

The staff of the program vice chairman 
will include a Program Bureau, of which 
Donald D. Davis is director and a Facili- 
ties Bureau, Fred Searls, director. 

The Program Bureau will act as a staff 
to the Requirements Committee, bring- 
ing together figures on supply of ma- 
terials, requirements for critical items 
4 
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and labor requirements, and will recom- 
mend programs to the vice chairman. 

The Facilities Bureau, embodying the 
former Construction Bureau, will deter- 
mine the requirements and programs for 
construction. 

Under the director general for opera- 
tions, H. W. Dodge will be deputy di- 
rector general for staff; John R. Kimber- 
ly, deputy director general for industry 
divisions; and Wade Childress, deputy 
director general for field operations. 1 
Spencer Shore will be director of in 


dustry advisory committees. 

The staff of the director general for 
operations will include a _ Distribution 
Bureau, of which J. A. King is director, 
and Resources Agencies, with a director 
to be named later. 

The Distribution Bureau will take over 
the functions of the Bureau of Priorities 
Control and will administer the distribu- 
tion of materials through priorities, the 
Production Requirements Plan and the 
Controlled Materials Plan. It will also 
handle compliance, appeals and the au 


diting of materials accounts. 


CMP Reports to Director General 


The Resources Agencies will handle 
scrap and salvage programs, simplifica- 
tion and substitution, redistribution of 
materials and equipment, requisitioning, 
concentration of industry, stock piling and 
transportation, resources protection, and 
programs for increasing production and 
better use of manpower resources. 

The three Controlled Materials Divi- 
sions—steel (including the former Iron 
and Steel and Ferroalloys Branches), cop- 
per, and aluminum-magnesium—will re- 
port directly to the director general. 
The Rubber Division will report to Rub- 
ber Director William N. Jeffers, and the 
Aircraft and Radio and Radar Divisions 
to WPB Production Vice Chairman 
Charles E. Wilson. 

The other industry divisions have been 
grouped under five operating bureaus. 
as follows: 

Minerals Bureau, Joseph M. Scribner, 
director: Mining; mica-graphite; tin-lead; 
zinc; miscellaneous minerals. 

Commodities Bureau, Ernest Reid, di- 
rector: Chemicals; printing and publish- 


ing; pulp and paper; cork and asbestos; 
containers. 

Consumers Goods Bureau, Lewis 5 
Greenleaf, director: Food; beverages and 
tobacco; consumers durable goods; tex- 
tile, clothing and leather; service equip- 
ment; distributors (formerly distributors 
branch of the bureau of priorities con- 
trol). 

Construction and Utilities Bureau, John 
Hall, director: Plumbing and heating; 
building materials; lumber and lumber 
products; power; transportation equip- 
ment; communications equipment; gov- 
ernmental (formerly bureau of govern- 
mental requirements) 

Equipment Bureau, Harry A. Rapalye, 
director: General industrial equipment; 
automotive; tools; farm machinery; con- 
struction machinery; safety and technical 
health, 


technical equipment branch). 


supplies (formerly safety and 


Executives in New Setup 


[he present and former positions of 
officials of the new office are as fol 
lows: 

Wade T. Childress is president of the 
Columbia Terminals Co., St. Louis, and 
chairman of the executive committee, 
Trailer Co. of America, Cincinnati. In 
May, 1942, he became regional director 
of the WPB, supervising the activities of 
all field offices in Nebraska, Kansas, Mis 
souri and Arkansas. Since July, 1942, 
Mr. Childress has been deputy director 
general for field operations. 

Donald D. Davis, Wayzata, Minn., is 
president of General Mills Co., Minneap- 
olis. He was recently appointed direc- 
tor of the program co-ordination divi- 
sion. 

H. W. Dodge, Bronxville, N. Y., was 
general sales manager of the Texas Co. 
He was appointed as a general assistant 
to the director of the materials division 
in December, 1941, and he became assist- 
ant deputy director of the Materials Divi- 
sion in April, 1942. He was made a 
member of the Transportation Committee 
in May, 1942, representing the Materials 
Division. 

Lewis S. Greenleaf, Loudenville, N. Y., 
was industrial sales manager of the 
Behr Manning Corp., Troy, N. Y. He 
was appointed chief of the Special In- 
dustrial Machinery Branch of WPB in 
March, 1942. Since September, 1942, 
he has been assistant deputy director 
general for industry operations. 

John Hall, Pittsburgh, is on leave from 
the American Radiator & Standard Sani- 
tary Corp., Pittsburgh, where he was 
vice president, general sales. He came 
to OPM in November, 1941, as special 
assistant to the deputy director of pri- 
orities. He later became special assis- 
tant to the director of industry opera- 
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tions, and then assistant to vice chair- 
man Knowlson. 

Ernest Kanzler, Detroit, was the found- 
er of the Universal Credit Corp. and 
served as its president from 1928 until 
he joined the staff of WPB. He became 
chief of the Automotive Branch with 
headquarters in Detroit in January, 1942. 
In March, he was appointed regional di- 
rector of the WPB in Detroit. 
September, 1942, he has been director 


Since 


general for operations. 

John R. Kimberly was formerly presi- 
dent of the Kimberly-Clark Corp., 
Neenah, Wis. He came to OPM in No- 
vember, 1941, as consultant in the Indus- 
trial and Office Machinery Branch. In 
January, 1942, he was appointed assis- 
tant chief in the Bureau of Industry 
Branches. 

J. A. Krug, Madison, Wis., was man- 
ager of power for the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. He joined OPM as advisor 
to the Materials Branch of the Produc- 
tion Division in June, 1941, and became 
chief of the Power Branch of WPB in 
October, 1941. Mr. Krug was appointed 
deputy director for priorities control in 
July, 1942. 

Harry A. Rapelye, Kansas City, Mo., 


was business and sales manager of the 


Continental Can Co. He joined WPB in 
December, 1941, as chief of the Nickel 
Branch. 

Dr. Ernest W. Reid, Pittsburgh, was 
a senior industrial fellow in Mellon In- 
stitute, Pittsburgh. He came to Wash- 
ington in June, 1940, as a member of the 
Advisory Commission to the Council of 
National Defense, and was assistant chief 
of the Chemicals Section. Dr. Reid was 
appointed chief of the Chemicals Branch 
of WPB in February, 1942. 


Joseph M. Scribner, Pittsburgh, was 
a partner of the firm of Singer, Deane & 
Scribner. He joined WPB in February, 
1942, as special assistant to the deputy 
director of the Materials Division. He 
recently became assistant deputy di- 
rector general for industry operations. 

Fred Searls was formerly executive 
assistant to the deputy administrator of 
the War Shipping Administration. In 
October, 1942, he was appointed chief 
of the Facilities and Construction Pro- 
gram Branch. 

Francis Sette, Blacksburg, Va., was 
deputy administrator of Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration. He came to WPB 
in December, 1941, as administrative 
officer of the Materials Division. He 
later worked with Mr. Kanzler in De- 


troit. T. Spencer Shore, Akron, was 
vice president and treasurer of the Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Co. He came to 
OPM in August, 1941, as assistant chief 
of the Bureau of Industry Advisory Com- 
mittees, and he was appointed chief 
in January. 

Livingston Short, New York, was for- 
merly connected with the General Ex- 
change Insurance Co. He came to WPB 
in August, 1942, as assistant deputy chair- 
man in the Office of Program Progress. 


Scrap Yards Granted Ratings 
For Maintenance Materials 


Scrap dealers’ yards and automobile 
graveyards are aided in obtaining repair 
and maintenance material by order P- 
136, which assigns the following pref- 
erence ratings: 

1. AA-2X for essential and immedi- 
ately needed repair materials and parts 
to remedy a breakdown or suspension 
of operations. 

2. AA-3 for repair materials and 
parts up to the minimum required to 
guard against breakdown of operations. 

3. A-l-a for repair materials, spare 
parts and operating supplies to a total 
value not in excess of $500 per quarter. 





WORLD WAR 1 


sn wae kh ee 


UPPER half of a World War 1 shop at Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co. is being razed to obtain steel to further the present 
war effort. The building, left, is expected to yield 500,- 





000 tons of salvaged steel and scrap. Right, more than 
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BUILDING AND OBSOLETE DIES, HEADED FOR SCRAP PILE 


2000 dies and jigs have been released from storage by 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., to 
feed scrap-hungry open hearths. Allis-Chalmers and NEA 


photos 
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Substitute Bessemer Steel for 
Open-Hearth, Batcheller Urges 


STEEL consumers were urged last 
week by H. G. Batcheller, chief, Iron 
and Steel Branch, to use, wherever possi- 
ble, steel made by the bessemer process. 

Mr. Batcheller pointed out that in re- 
cent years, steel consumers have become 
accustomed to buying open-hearth steel 
because of the close controls obtainable 
over the properties of the steel. 

“This practice is being continued to- 
day,” Mr. Batcheller said, “despite the 
fact that bessemer steel or rail steel 
would in many cases serve equally well. 

“The supply of both bessemer steel 
and re-rolled rail steel is not being used 
to the best possible advantage. Increased 
use of this supply would relieve the pres- 
sure on open-hearth steel and be a sub- 
stantial contribution to the war effort.” 

Bessemer steel is available in many 
products, including bars, plates, shapes, 
sheets, strip, pipe, wire products and 
track accessories. Rail steel bars, which 
are rolled from old railroad rails, also are 
adaptable for purposes for which open- 
hearth steel now is being used. Such 
uses include reinforcement of concrete, 
and agricultural implements. 

“All buyers should scrutinize their re- 
quirements to determine whether besse- 
mer steel or re-rolled rail steel will ade- 
quately satisfy their needs,” Mr. Batch- 
eller said. “Buyers who can use those 
grades should contact bessemer and rail 
steel producers for full information.” 

The Iron and Steel Branch staff, Mr. 
Batcheller added, will be glad to co-op- 
erate with any buyers in helping them 
to find sources of supply for either bes- 
semer or rail steel. 


Celebrate Half-Century of 
Mesabi Iron Ore Mining 


Marking the fiftieth anniversary of the 
arrival of the first cargo of iron ore from 
the Mesabi range, the Cleveland Cham- 
ber of Commerce Nov. 10 held a civic 
luncheon, attended by 400 Cleveland 
business leaders. 

Raymond Moley, 
Roosevelt circle of advisers, spoke on 
“American Industry Today and Tomor- 
row’. He cited the recovery of about a 
billion tons of ore from the Mesabi and 
another billion still there, with much 
lower grade ore, as proof that there will 
be no shortage for war needs, no mat- 
ter how long the struggle lasts. 


formerly of the 


Special guests were members of the 
Lake Carriers’ Association and the Lake 
Superior Iron Ore Association. The 


November 16, 1942 


framed bill of lading for the first ship- 
ment was on display at the speakers’ 
table. James F. 
the chamber, was toastmaster. He intro- 


Lincoln, president of 


duced M. D. Harbaugh, vice president 
and secretary of the ore association; A. T. 
Wood, director, Great Lakes Carriers’ 
Division, Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation; Crispin Oglebay, president, Ogle- 
bay, Norton & Co., which shipped the 
first ore to Cleveland. 


Ickes Commends National Tube 
For Fast Work on 24-Inch Pipe 


The last piece of 24-inch pipe for the 
550-mile oil pipe line between Long 
View, Texas and Norris City, Ill, was 
shipped from National Tube Co.’s Lorain, 
O., works Nov. 10, four months to the 
day from the time the work was begun. 
Harold L. 


Ickes, in an address prepared for deliv- 


Petroleum Co-ordinator 
ery before the American Petroleum In- 
stitute, meeting in Chicago, said with 
reference to the pipe contract: 

“The accomplishment meant that 137,- 


30 DAYS AHEAD 
OF SCHEDULE 


FIRST coke ovens are 
lighted at the Kaiser 
steel mill at Fontana, 
Calif., by Mrs. Henry 
J. Kaiser Jr., center. 
Handing the torch to 
Mrs. Kaiser is J. H. 
Getters, left, whose 
company built the 
ovens, and George 
Ramsey, a Kaiser mill 
official. Construction of 
the West coast plant 
is 30 days ahead of 
the original schedule. 
NEA photo 


500 tons of steel was transferred from in- 
gots to tubes—4600 gondola carloads of 
it. That was an average of five and one- 
half miles a day. I think that there can be 


no dispute that the steel mill has earned 
our thanks and applause for this record. 
I hope that as excellent a job can be 
done on the pipe for the extension of 


the line.” 


Galvanized Ware Production 
Limited to Six Articles 


Galvanized ware has been made sub- 
ject to strict simplification and limitation 
restrictions by WPB. Net effect will be 
reduction by Jan. 1 from 150 of all sizes 
and kinds of zinc-coated ware now pro- 
duced to six articles of only a few sizes, 
and the saving of 44,000 tons of steel and 
10,000 tons of zinc for war production 

Effective Nov. 12, the order cuts off 
the production of watering pots, radia- 
tor and tractor filling cans, foot baths, 
liquid and dry measures, dippers, ash sift- 
ers, coal hods and scuttles, utility baskets 
and all rubbish and ash receptacles except 
cans and pails of specified sizes. Dippers 
and dry and liquid measures, however, 
may be made for the military and other 
essential purposes. 

Approximately 270 manufacturers are 
affected. 
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Inland Blows in 
New Blast Furnace 


First new blast furnace built in the 
Chicago district since the war started, 
Inland Steel Co.'s No. 6 stack at In- 
diana Harbor, was scheduled to be blown 
in Nov. 16. 

The furnace has daily 
1200 tons and was privately financed. 


capacity of 


James H. Walsh, vice president in 
charge of operations, said company’s five 
stacks have been operating at capacity 
since August, 1940, with each produc- 
ing about 1000 tons a day. No. 3 fur- 
nace, built in 1917, soon will require 
complete rebuilding, a five-month job, 
and two other stacks will need relining, 
a two-month delay. 

Rather than rebuild No. 
and deprive the war program of 150,000 


3 furnace 


tons of iron, Inland decided to build the 
new furnace and have it ready before 
No. 3 or any of the others failed. 

With No. 6 furnace ready for opera- 
tion not only has the race been won but 
the doubtful furnaces continue to pour 
out 1000 tons of iron every day. Rather 
than shut the latter down, every effort 
will be made to keep them in operation 
as long as possible. 

Inland’s coke ovens can produce coke 
for only five furnaces, so a temporary 
source of coke for the sixth furnace has 
been arranged through the WPB Iron 
and Steel Branch. 


Steel Corp. Shipments for 
Ten Months All-Time High 


Finished steel shipments by the United 
States Steel Corp. in October were 1,- 
787,501 net tons, an increase of 83,931 
tons over September and a decrease of 
63,788 tons from the peak monthly 
record of 1,851,279 tons attained in 
October, 1941. 

Shipments for ten months ended Oct. 
31 totaled 17,548,977 tons, a _ record 
high .for that period, compared with 
16,988,715 tons in the comparable 
period in 1941. 


Ship Again in Service 


Pittsburgh Steamship Co.’s Evcene 
]. Burrincron left repair yards at South 
Chicago Nov. 8, to transport iron ore. 
The ship went on Boulder reef in Lake 
Michigan, June 21, broken in two places 
down to the turn of the bilge. An entire 
new mid-section, with other repairs, was 
necessary. Recommissioning _ restores 
Pittsburgh Steamship’s ore fleet to 100 
per cent operation. 
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U. S. STEEL CORP.’S FINISHED 
STEEL SHIPMENTS 


(Inter-company shipments not included) 








New Steel Ingot 
Peak in October 


Steel production in the United States 
in October broke all prior records by a 
substantial margin, with a total of 7,- 
584,864 net tons, according to figures 
of the American Iron and Steel Institute. 
This tonnage represented 100.1 per cent 
of rated capacity of the industry for 
ingots and castings and was 191,953 
tons greater than the all-time high of 
March, when production was 7,392,911 
tons. 

The October total was 517,780 tons, 
7 per cent, above September production 
and exceeded by nearly 349,000 tons 





Net Tons 
1942 1941 1940 1939 

Jan 1,738,893 1,682,454 1,145,592 870, 866 
Feb. 1,616,587 1,548,451 1,009,256 747,427 
Mar. 1,780,938 1,720, 931,905 845,108 
Apr. 1,758,894 1,687,674 907,904 771,752 
May 1,834,127 1,745,295 1,084,057 795,689 
June 1,774,068 1,668,637 1,209,684 807,562 
July 1,765,749 1,666,667 1,296,887 745,364 
Aug. 1,788,650 1,753,665 1,455,604 885, 
Sept. 1,703,570 1,664,227 1,392,838 1,086,683 
Oct 1,787,501 1,851,279 1,572,408 1,345,855 
10mo0. 17,548,977 16,988,715 12,006,135 8,901,942 
Nov. ‘ ‘ 1,624,186 1,425,352 1,406,205 
Dec. ‘ , 1,846,036 1,544,623 1,443,969 
Total, by ‘ 
Mos. ‘ . 20,458,937 14,976,110 11,752,116 
Adjust- 

ment : : , ‘ 37,639 *44,865 
Tetel .. ‘ . : 15,013,749 11,707,251 

tIncrease. *Decrease. 


INGOT STATISTICS 


Calculated 
Estimated Production—All Companies —————————- weekly Number 
Open Hearth —Bessemer—— ———Electric——— ——Total——-__ produc- of 
Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent tion, all weeks 
Net of Net of Net of Net of companies in 


tons capacity tons capacity tons 


capacity tons capacity Net tons 


Based on Reports by Companies which in 1941 made 98.5% of the Open Hearth, 100% of the 
Bessemer and 87.8% of the Electric Ingot and Steel for Castings Production 


1942 

Jan. 6,328,128 %.4 490,864 86.0 305,930 96.3 7,124,922 94.7 1,608,335 4.43 
Feb. 5,791,813 96.7 453,63 88.0 275,700 96.2 6,521,056 96.0 1,630,264 4.00 
Mar. 6,574,701 99.1 493,294 86.4 324,916 102.2 7,392,911 98.2 1,668,829 4.43 
Ist quar 18,694,642 97.0 1,437,701 86.7 906,546 98.3 21,038,889 96.3 1,635,994 12.86 
April 6,346,707 98.8 464,583 82.2 321,023 104.4 7,122,313 97.7 1,660,213 4.29 
May . 6,600,376 99.5 454,054 79.5 332,460 104.7 7,386,890 98.2 1,667,470 4.43 
June 6,247,302 97.2 452,518 81.8 322,335 104.8 7,022,155 96.4 1,636,866 4.29 
2nd qtr 19,194,385 98.5 1,361,155 81.2 975,818 104.6 21,531,358 97.4 1,654,985 13.01 
1st half 37,889,027 97.8 2,798,856 83.9 1,882,364 101.5 42,570,247 96.9 1,645,545 25.87 
July 6,350,047 95.7 453,684 79.6 345,093 96.3 7,148,824 94.5 1,617,381 4.42 
Aug. 6,420,496 96.6 467,313 81.8 345,642 96.3 7,233,451 95.4 1,682,833 4.43 
Sept. 6,297,201 98.0 437,950 79.4 331,933 95.7 7,067,084 96.5 1,651,188 4.28 


3rd qtr. 19,067,744 96.8 1,358,947 80.3 1,022,688 96.1 21,449,359 95.5 
,905,032 99.5 64,019,606 96.4 
365,273 101.7 


to 


9 mos. .56,956,77 97.4 4,157,803 82.7 
Oct 6,757,696 101.6 161,895 80.9 


1,633,615 13.13 
1,641,528 39.00 


7,584,864 100.1 1,712,159 4.43 


oO 


Based on Reports by Companies which in 1941 made 98.5% of the Open Hearth, 100% of the 
Bessemer and 87.8% of the Electric Ingot and Steel for Castings Production 


1941 

Jan. 6,274,780 99.0 451,806 76.0 195,766 89.1 6,922,352 96.8 1,562,608 4.43 
Feb. 5,669,425 99.1 378,536 70.5 182,393 91.9 6,230,354 96.5 1,557,589 4.00 
Mar. 6,457,641 101.9 460,225 77.4 206,137 93.8 7,124,003 99.6 1,608,127 4.43 
ist quar 18,401,846 100.1 1,290,567 74.8 584,296 91.6 20,276,709 97.7 1,576,727 12.86 
April 6,137,613 100.0 395,056 68.6 221,510 104.1 6,754,179 97.6 1,574,401 4.29 
May 6,362,245 100.4 444,079 74.7 238,241 108.4 7,044,565 98.5 1,590,195 4.43 
June . 6,098,171 99.4 458,848 79.7 235,732 110.8 6,792,751 98.1 1,583,392 4.29 


2nd qtr 18,598,029 100.0 1,297,983 74.3 


July .. 6,085,100 4.4 489,297 85.0 
Aug. 6,244,353 96.6 495,761 85.9 


Sept. 6,064,418 96.9 500,768 89.8 
3rd qtr 18,383,871 96.0 1,485,826 56.9 


Oct. 6,423,329 99.4 533,060 92.4 
Nov. 6,194,679 99.0 488,822 87.5 277, 
Dec.... 6,387,865 99.0 481,813 83.7 


4th qtr. 19,005,873 99.1 1,503,695 87.8 
Total.. 74,389,619 98.8 5,578,071 


695,483 107.8 20,591,495 98.1 
1st half 36,999,875 100.0 2,588,550 74.6 1,279,779 99.7 40,868,204 97.9 
237,827 85,7 
257,382 92.6 
256,568 95.5 
751,777 91.2 20,621,474 95.1 
9 mos. 55,383,746 98.6 4,074,376 78.6 2,031,556 96.4 61,489,678 96.9 
279,679 100.6 
384 103.0 
280, 6: 

837,700 101.6 21,347,268 98.3 
80.9 2,869,256 97.9 82,836,946 97.3 


1,582,744 13.01 
1,579,753 25.87 


1,541,227 4.42 
1,579,570 4.43 
1,591,531 4.28 


1,570,562 13.13 
1,576,658 39.00 
1,633,424 4.43 


6,812,224 93.3 
6,997,496 95.6 
6,811,754 96.3 


7,236,068 98.9 
6,970,885 98.2 1,622,584 

101.2 7,150,315 97.9 1,617,718 4.42 
1,624,602 13.14 
1,588,741 52.14 


The percentages of capacity opcrated in the first six months of 1941 are calculated on weekly 
capacities of 1,430,102 net tons opén hearth, 134,187 net tons bessemer and 49,603 net tons elec- 
tric ingots and steel for castings, total 1,613,892 net tons; based on annual capacities as of Dec. 
31, 1940 as follows: Open hearth 74,565,510 net tons, bessemer 6,996,520 net tons, electric 2,586,320 
net tons. Beginning July 1, 1941, the percentages of capacity operated are calculated on weekly 
capacities of 1,459,132 net tons open hearth, 130,292 net tons bessemer and 62,761 net tons elec- 
tric ingots and steel for castings, total 1,652,185 net tons; based on annual capacities'as of June 
30, 1941 as follows: Open hearth, 76,079,130 net tons, bessemer 6,793,400 net tons, electric 3,272,370 


net tons. 


The percentages of capacity operated in the first six months of 1942 are calculated on weekly 
Bessemer 


capacities of 1,498,029 net tons open hearth, 128,911 net tons 


and 71,682 net tons electric 


ingots and steel for castings, total 1,698,622 net tons; based on annual capacities as of Jan. 1, 1942 
as follows: Open hearth 78,107,260 net tons, Bessemer 6,721,400 net tons, electric 3,737,510 net 


tons, Beginning July 1, 1942, the percentages 


capacities of 1,500,714 net tons open hearth, 128,911 net tons bessemer 


of capacity operated are calculated on weekly 


and 81,049 net tons electric 


ingots and steel for castings, total 1,710,674 net tons; based on annual capacities as follows: Open 


hearth 78,247,230 net tons, 








6,721,400 net tons, electric 4,225,890 net tons. 
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the output in October, 1941. The op- 
erating rate of 100.1 per cent of capacity 
compares with 96.5 per cent in Septem- 
ber and 98.9 per cent in October, last 
year. Average weekly production in 
October was 1,712,159 tons, against 1,- 
651,188 tons per week in September 
and 1,633,424 tons per week in October, 
1941. 

A further comparison reveals that Oc- 
tober output exceeded by about 385,000 
tons the estimated yearly output of the 
entire steel industry of Japan. 


October Plate Shipments 
Second Highest on Record 


October steel plate shipments of §1,- 
101,382 net tons were the second 
largest on record, H. G. Batcheller, 
chief, WPB Iron and Steel Branch, re- 
ports. Approximately 80 per cent of 
this tonnage was for direct use by the 
Army, Navy and Maritime Commission, 
with the remainder being for export and 
essential civilian needs. 

Tonnage shipped last month was the 
largest since July, when a record of 1,- 
124,118 net tons was established. Of 
October 536,981 net tons 
were produced on converted strip mills, 
449,895 net tons on sheared plate mills 
and 114,506 net tons on universal plate 
mills. 

Total shipments of plates during the 
first ten months of the year have reached 
9,736,000 net tons, which compares with 
shipments of approximately 6,000,000 
net tons during the entire 12 months of 
1941. 

Mr. Batcheller said that plate produc- 
tion is being scheduled for November 
and December at approximately the 
same level as October, but that increased 
production is anticipated for January. 


shipments, 


Canada’s Steel, Iron Output 


Steel and iron production in Canada 
rose to all-time records in the first nine 
months this year, although September 
production was lower than that of Au- 
gust, because of the shorter month and 
labor troubles. For the nine months pig 
iron output was 38.3 per cent above the 
same period in 1941 and 55 per cent 
over the 1940 period, while the increase 
over nine months of 1939 was 268 per 
cent. Steel ingot and casting output in 
nine months was 17.5 per cent over the 
1941 period, 40 per cent over 1940 arid 
121 per cent over nine months of 1939. 

Further comparisons are as follows: 


Steel ingots, Pig Ferro- 

castings iron alloys 

Sept., 1942 244,922 155,900 18,548 
Aug., 1942 248,868 162,578 15,961 
Sept., 1941 224,626 125,168 18,941 
9 mos., 1942 2,308,588 1,464,651 159,070 
9 mos., 1941 1,958,940 1,058,520 155,279 
9 mos., 1940 1,640,293 940,191 101,292 
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PRODUCTION of open-hearth, bessemer and electric furnace ingots last week 


rose %-point to 99 per cent. 
unchanged. 


Four districts advanced, two declined and six were 


A year ago the rate was 97 per cent; two years ago it was 96 per cent, 


both computed on the basis of capacity as of those dates. 


Chicago — Receded 1 point to 101% 
per cent, because of furnace repairs, 
scrap supply not being a factor. 

Central eastern seaboard — Continued 
production at 96 per cent, a rate which 
has held steadily since the end of Sep- 
tember. 

Wheeling — Advanced 2 points to 83 
per cent. 

Detroit — Steelmaking reached the 
highest level since May, advancing 5 
points to 96 per cent. Only one open 


hearth is down for repairs. 


Cincinnati — Advanced 3 points to 91 
per cent as a repaired open hearth was 
relighted. 

Pittsburgh — Held at 98 per cent, 


only inactivity of open hearths under 
repairs preventing capacity production. 

Buffalo — With four open hearths out 
of commission during repairs the produc- 





DISTRICT STEEL RATES 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged in 
Leading Districts 
Week Same 
ended week 
Nov. 14 Change 1941 1940 


Pittsburgh QS None 99 94 
Chicago 10l5 —l 102.55 99 
Eastern Pa. 96 None 91 94 
Youngstown 97 None 94 93 
Wheeling 83 +2 91 98.5 
Cleveland 93 —4.5 945 88 
Buffalo 90.55 None 7s 90.5 
Birmingham 89 None 90 100 
New England 90 None 92 85 
Cincinnati 91 +3 88 88 
St. Louis 94 +1 98 85 
Detroit 96 +5 96 93 
Average 99 +05 °97 *96 








*Computed on basis of steelmaking capacity 
as of those dates. 


tion rate held constant at 90% per cent 

Cleveland — Declined 4% points to 93 
per cent, all three producers curtailing 
moderately for repairing furnaces. 

St. Louis — Restoration of an open 
hearth raised the rate 1 point to 94 per 
cent. 

Birmingham, Ala. — Unchanged at 89 
per cent, with a rise to 95 per cent ex- 
pected this week when Republic Steel 
Corp. relights its idle open hearth 
Youngstown, O. — With 


seven open 
hearths and three bessemers in produc- 
tion the operating rate remained at 97 
per cent. 

New England 


the operating rate at 90 per cent, with 


Minor repairs held 


an increase probable this week 


Bethlehem Tops Own World 
Record for Blast Furnace 


Bethlehem Steel Co. in October made 
a new world record for pig iron produc- 
tion by a single stack, its “H” stack at 
Works 46,246 
tons, bettering its previous world rec- 


Lackawanna producing 
ord, made in August, of 44,065 tons. 
This is the fifth time a new mark has 
been set this year. The old record was 
made by No. 10 furnace of Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp. at Gary, Ind., in July, 
1931, at 41,701 tons. In January, 1942, 
Carrie No. 2 furnace at Rankin, Pa., 
made a new mark with 41,782 tons, fol- 
lowed in March by Zug Island furnace 
of Great Lakes Steel Corp., at Detroit, 
with 43,478 tons. In May Lorain No. 3 
stack of National Tube Co. produced 
43,866 tons and this was followed in Au- 
gust by the Bethlehem high mark. 
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Increase in Output Reported by 


Labor-Management Committees 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT committees 
are conducting War Production Drives in 
1600 American 
lieries, railroads, mills and war plants. 


factories, mines, col- 

These committees, with the co-opera- 
tion and help of War Production Drive 
Headquarters, are increasing the produc- 
tion of war material by uniting iabor and 
management in campaigns to stimulate 
production through exchanging ideas 
and giving awards of honor for increased 
output of war weapons. 

The ideas which win these awards are 
“ploughed back” into industry constant- 
ly. Brief descriptions of the ideas are 
circulated among labor-management com- 
mittees and fuller details are available 
to those committees that can use them. 

These ideas, together with the activi- 
ties of the local committees to crystallize 
the determination to increase the war out- 
put, have definitely stepped production. 
War Production Drive Headquarters is 
unable to estimate percentage, tonnage 
or dollar value of the increase because 
individual increases are not always meas- 
ureable and because Drive Headquarters 
has not called for reports. However, 
Drive Headquarters has received more 
than 200 unsolicited reports of produc- 
tion increases after the drive was inau- 
gurated in the plants reporting. These 
reports noted increases as high as 35 
per cent. In addition, there have been 
hundreds of other reports on successful 
salvage drives; on the elimination of 
waste; on the speeding up of operations; 
on the elimination of the combination 
of operations; on the substitution of more 
readily available materials; on improve- 
ment of production and on the reduc- 


tion of absenteeism. 


Many War Plants Benefited 


The headquarters cited the following 
recent reports as typical: 

A survey of the die casting industry 
showed that there were labor-manage- 
ment committees in plants having 23 
per cent of the industry’s capacity, and 
those plants produced 38.1 per cent ot 
the industry’s output. 

Reynolds Metals Co., Louisville, Ky., 
reported an increase in the production 
of alloy aluminum ingots from 1,450,000 
pounds to 2,091,042 pounds within six 
months with no additional furnaces. 

Bethlehem Steel Co.'s Lackawanna, 
N. Y., plant topped all previous produc- 
tion records by averaging 1440 tons a 
day output from its “H” furnace. 


The Massena, N. Y., works of the 
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Aluminum Co. of America in September 
exceeded the production of its best previ- 
ous month by 10.3 per cent. 

Workers in the Duquesne, Pa., works 
of the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. have 
broken 79 production records since the 
organization of the labor-management 
committee. 

Most of the 1600 


ment committees are in single plants 


labor-manage- 


with an average of 1950 workers, but 
large committees 


to 45,000 workers, while approximately 


some represent up 
7 per cent have less than 100 workers. 
There are large multiple plant corpora- 
tions that have labor-management com- 
mittees in each plant. Examples are: 
United States Steel Corp. with 65 plant 
committees; E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. with 56; Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. with 28; Bethlehem Steel Co. 
with 27; Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
with 19; General Electric Co. with 13. 


211 Committees in Steel 


The iron and steel industry has 211 
committees representing 455,000 workers. 
Aircraft and aircraft parts, with 84 com- 
291,000 workers. 


mittees, represents 


Ships, with 86 committees, represent 
561,000 workers. Guns and ordnance, 
with 290 committees, represent 553,000 
workers. Synthetics, comprised of rub- 
ber, chemicals, glass, paper, etc., with 100 
committees, represent 141,000 workers. 
Nonferrous metals, including mining and 
smelting with 43 committees, represent 
54,000 workers. Machinery, with 92, rep- 
resents 133,000, and anthracite coal 
mines with 185 committees, represent 80,- 
000 workers. The remainder, machine 
tools, engines, communication equipment, 
scientific instruments, bituminous coal, 
and miscellaneous classifications with 509 
committees, represents approximately 
850,000 workers. 


Army Moves War Materials as 
Dispute Halts Railroad 


When a labor interrupted 
transportation of war materials over the 
Fairport, Painesville & Eastern railroad, 
the War Army 
personnel to operate part of the road's 


dispute 


Department ordered 
equipment to insure continued move- 
ment of the materials. 

Most of the employes involved in the 
dispute are members of District 50 of 
John L. Lewis’ United Mine Workers 
of America. 

In taking the action, the War Depart- 
ment emphasized that Army 
would last only until the dispute was 
settled. 


control 





WORKERS’ 


IDEAS CONSERVE TIME AND MATERIAL 





SUGGESTIONS by these four workers at General Electric's Schenectady, N. Y., 
plant have resulted in the saving of 8000 man-hours and over 62% tons of steel, 
winning for them combined awards of $2850 out of $100,000 distributed by 
the company this year for ideas to step-up war production. Standing, left to 
right, are A. Campriello, welding foreman, who has won over $1200; Spencer 
Frederick, lay-out man, $1025; Howard Wildman, set-up man, $500; and David 
Bellott, punch press operator, $125. Seated is B. G. Tang, general superintendent 
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WPB-OPA RULINGS 





PRIORITIES-ALLOCATIONS-PRICES 


Weekly summary of orders and regulations issued by WPB and OPA, supplementary 
to Priorities-Allocations-Prices Guide as published in Section II of STEEL, July 6, 1942 


E ORDERS 


E-l-b (Amendment): Machine Tools, effective 
Nov. 5. Apportions each producers mcnthly 
output for each type of tool, 75 per cent 
to the armed services and 25 per cent to 
others. Increases deliveries to the air serv- 
ices, their prime contractors, sub-contractors 
and other companies upon which the air 
services depend. 


L ORDERS 


L-72 (Amendment): Razors and Blades, effec- 
tive Nov. 3. Prohibits production of safety 
razors except for the armed forces, Lend- 
Lease and for export. Use of copper limited 
to plating only, not over .0004 inch. Straight 
razor output limited to 8% per cent of 1940 
output during November and December: 
Banned completely on and after Jan. 1, 1943. 
Manufacturers must submit quarterly reports 
to WPB showing production and delivery 
schedules. Safety razor blade quarterly out- 
put (excluding orders for Army and Navy) 
is limited to greater of these quantities: 2! 
per cent of total number produced in 1940 
or 15% per cent of total for 1941. Of total 
produced, up to 18 per cent may be sold 
for Lend-Lease and export purposes, and 
up to 84 per cent for civilians. Use of low 
carbon steel backing in single-edged blade 
limited to 0.018 inch thickness. 

L-17-a: Farm Machinery, effective Nov. 7. Bans 
use of copper and copper base alloy prod- 
ucts in manufacture of farm tractors, engine 
power units, or repair parts other than for 
specified purposes. 

L-187: Low Pressure Cast Iron Boilers, effective 
Nov. 6. Bans production of boilers built to 
use exclusively oil or exclusively gas for fuel; 
limits production of other types for specified 
military purposes or for use in hospitals, sub- 
ject to authorization by WPB on PD-704. 
Manufacturers must file PD-639 by 10th of 
each month. 

L-192: Construction Machinery, Nov. 7, 1942 
Halts production for civilian use of critical 
types needed for armed services; restricts 
output of all other types to approved sched- 
ules. Civilian purchase and use of new equip- 
ment on Schedule A for private account per- 
mitted only under specific WPB authoriza- 
tion. Private owners must register 30 days 
prior to sale, lease or use of any other project 
any unit listed in Schedule A on WPB form 
1159. Application to purchase made on PD- 
556. Production and inventory reports and 
shipping schedules filed on PD-697 by 15th 
of each month. 


M ORDERS 


M-81 (Amendment): Tin Plate, Terne Plate, 
effective Nov. 4. Prohibits after Nov. 30 
use of terne plate containers for packing 
varnish removers, liquid lacquers, lacquer 
thinners, lacquer stains and shellac. Use 
for these products in 1942 limited to 90 
per cent of 1940 total. Prohibits packing 
of edible liquid oils in tin plate or terme 
plate containers of less than 5 gallon capa- 
city and sets November and December quota 
at 10 per cent of 1940 pack in 5 gallon 
size cans. 

M-110-a: Molybdenum, effective Nov. 6. Per- 
mits delivery of 500 pounds or less of con- 
tained molybdenum in any one month with- 
out applying for an allocation under M-110, 
if purchaser has filed PD-359 by 20th of 
preceding month. Melters, other than large 
producers of iron and steel products, may use 
up to 500 pounds monthly without su}- 
mitting melting schedules to WPB. 

M-136 (Amendment): Blackplate, effective Nov. 
30. Prohibits packing of varnishes and dry- 
ing oils in blackplate metal containers. Re- 
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quires, from Dec. 15 to Dec. 31, oil paints, 
‘ ar csin e.nuision water 
paints be packed in one-gallon fiber-bodied 
containers with only ends of blackplate. 
Blackplate quotas for baking powder con- 
tainers held at 25 per cent of 1941 pack 


M-255: Steel Drums, effective Nov. 16. Pro- 
vides complete allocation. Prohibits sales, 
use and deliveries of new steel drums and 
parts (except flanges, plugs, cap seals) with- 
out specific authorization by WPB. 

M-126: Iron and Steel Use, effective May 5, 
1942; Revised Nov. 5, 1942. Prohibits de- 
livery of iron and steel and manufacture of 
items on List A with any type of iron and 
steel after 30 days and assembly after 60 
days. During former period, manufacturers of 
products carrying Nov. 5 governing date may 
use, out of inventories, up to 75% of average 
monthly iron and steel use for such producis 
in 1941. Prohibits delivery of stainless steel 
for products on List S. For 30 days ending 
Dec. 5, manufacturers may use out of inven- 
tory, up to 50% of average monthly use of 
stainless steel for such products in 1941. Use 
prohibited after Dec. 5, except assembly is 
permitted for an additional 15 days. If Army 
Navy and Maritime Commission orders are 
not exempted, restrictive provisions relating 
to items carrying Nov. 5 governing date will 
not apply until Jan. 5, 1943. Use of stain- 
less steels for Army, Navy, Maritime orders 
prohibited after Dec. 31 for List C products, 
unless expressly permitted. Delivery of roof- 
ing and siding in BEW and Lend-Lease or 
ders, and for maintenance and repair of 
railroad freight cars, street cars, and busses 
exempted. Appeals filed on PD-500 with 
WPB field offices. 


P ORDERS 


P-43 (Revision): Laboratory Supplies, Equip- 
ment, effective Nov. 5. 
control and research laboratories, holding a 
serial number, a rating of AA-2X for pur- 
chase of equipment, reagent chemicals and 
other materials. Specific WPB authoriza- 
tion required for purchase of material, ex- 


Assigns production 


cept reagent chemicals, costing more than 
$50. Application for authorization made on 
PD-620. Serial number holders must fil 
PD-93 by 15th of each month 

P-135: Reagent Chemicals, effective Nov. 5 
Enables laboratories not holding serial num 
bers under P-43 to use rating of AA-2X for 
chemicals used for analytical, testing, con- 
trol, educational or research purposes. Rat 
ing must not be applied to material used in 
manufacturing operations, other than rea- 
gents and purchases may not exceed in any 
quarter the buyer's average quarterly pur 
chases in year ended Sept. 30, 1942 

P-115 (Amendment): Canning Plant Mainte- 
nance and Expansion, effective Oct. 27 
Assigns fruit, vegatable and fish canners and 
processors ratings of: AA-2X for emergency 
maintenance or repair supplies to prevent 
spoilage of commodities; AA-5 for normal 
repair, maintenance or operating supplies; 
AA-3 for materials required for replacement 
or for more efficient operation After ap- 
plying AA-2X rating, packer must tele- 
graph immediately a report to WPB, de- 
scribing breakdown material required and 
other specified details. 


PRICE REGULATIONS 


Export Price Regulation (Amendment): Sets 
a maximum export premium of $6 per gross 
ton on export sales of chrome ores and con- 
centrates of 38 to 44 per cent chromic oxide 
content. 

No. 258: Chrome Ores, effective Nov. 9. Es- 
tablishes base prices per ton as follow: $43.50, 
48% metallurgical-chemical, f.o.b. railroad 


ears at N. Y., Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Charleston, Portland, Tacoma, with special 
price for Montana ores; $31, lump refractory 
ore in bulk, f.0.b. Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Chester, San Francisco; $35.55, lump refrac- 
tory, packed in single cloth sacks, $40.80 
in barrels, f.o.b. Baltimore, Chester, Plymouth 
Meeting; $36.50, ground refractory, 24 mesh 
or coarser, f.o.b Baltimore, Chester or 
Plymouth Meeting, Pa 


No. 261: Finishing Builders’ Hardware, effec- 
tive Nov. 13. Establishes maximum prices at 
highest levels received by manufacturer for 
delivery between Oct. 1, 1941, and March 
31, 1942. Establishes percentage mark-ups 
which may be added to actual cost of ma- 
terials under each contract held by persons 
other than manufacturers 


PRIORITIES REGULATIONS 


No. 10: Revocation. Revokes effective Nov. 6, 
regulation which provided Allocation Classi 
fication System, consisting of symbols des- 
ignating type of purchaser and end use of 
products included in orders on which sym- 
bols were indicated 


18 Information Offices 
Established Under ODT 


Eighteen joint information offices have 
been established in various parts of the 
country to assist motor truck carriers in 
complying with conservation measures 
of the Office of Defense Transportation 

The latest information office is at 716 
Twelfth street, Greeley, Colo. 

Similar offices have been established at 
Baltimore; Detroit; Kansas City, Mo.; 
Buffalo; Providence, R. 1.; Charlotte, N. 
C.; South Bend, Ind.; Houston, Tex.; 
Columbus, O.; Wausau, Wis.; Phoenix, 
Ariz.: Cincinnati; Chicago; Des Moines, 
lowa; Washington; Louisville, Ky.; and 
Cleveland. 

Only applications for Certificates of 
War Necessity mad 
at regional or district offices of the ODT 


on blanks obtained 


should be submitted to these offices. 

All other applications must be sent to 
ODT’s central Detroit, 
in the self-addressed envelopes prov ided. 


mailing office, 


Sizes, Types of Wire, 
Fencing Limited by WPB 


To aid production of barbed wire, 
wire fencing, and poultry netting needed 
to protect farm properties, crops and 
livestock, WPB has prohibited manufac- 
ture of nonessential types and styles of 
such wire products 

Permitted will be the manufacture of 
only one type of barbed wire, compared 
with eight styles usually obtainable, and 
reduce more than 100 to a very few the 
permitted types of fencing, netting and 
flooring. 

The action is expected to result in a di- 
rect saving of steel by enabling a greater 
amount of wire to be made per ton of 
metal. 
erage of 496,000 tons of steel was used 


During the last five years, an av- 


annually for the production of barbed 
wire, wire fencing, and netting. 
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Balance being achieved in war production program. Less heard 
about scarcities of critical materials. Manpower shortage to become 
problem, but officials are confident of solution 


THERE have been numerous indica- 
tions during the past two or three weeks 
that the stage of planning the strategy 
of war and the strategy of war pro- 
duction has been practically completed. 
We now have reached the point where 
the war is a going business which can be 
conducted on sound principles of man- 
agement. 

In no way is this demonstrated to a 
greater degree than in the changed at- 
mosphere among those responsible for 
our war and war production strategy. 
Worried and strained expressions no long- 
er are so much in evidence and there is 
a jaunty air of confidence. 

The combined chiefs of staff now know 
fairly well when, where and how they 
are going to fight the war. They have 
a pretty clear knowledge as to what 
weapons they will need. They and our 
production experts have a better under- 
standing as to the potential size of our 
maximum war effort. They have been 
able to replace the former unbalanced 
production program with a program of 
balanced schedules by which the differ- 
ent weapons are produced in balanced 
proportion to the program as a whole. 

The phase of scarcities of critical ma- 
terials is substantially. over. There is 
little more talk about scarcity of rubber, 
nickel, and so on. Through expansion 
of production capacity, through con- 
servation and salvage, through various 
controls, also through new metallurgical 
specifications, the supply of materials to 
support our war production program no 
longer is the serious problem it was. 


Otber Problems Studied 


Now there are other questions to be 
decided and while they are not easy they 
seem simple as compared with the com- 
plex problems already solved. 

One of the problems now being studied 
is that of manpower. In talking about 
manpower the officials in Washington 
who have it in charge point out that no- 
body should get excited about this prob- 
lem. There is no present emergency as 
to manpower and what is under dis- 
cussion now is a plan to prevent a man- 
power emergency next year. 

There is divided opinion heré as to 
what sort of a “draft-labor” law is needed 
to prevent a manpower emergency. Some 
hold that men and women cannot be 
shifted around without a law. They hold 
that when you deal with people it is not 
like dealing with materials. People not 
only do not think alike but they require 





os 


sunitation, shelter and various other 
services. 

On the other hand, there is a feeling 
that the problem of finding manpower 
can be simplified by moving the work to 
the worker rather than by moving the 
worker to the work. In fact, President 
Roosevelt himself has expressed the opin- 
ion that moving men from New York City 
to the Pacific Coast is not the way to 
solve the problem. There also is the 
feeling that more can be done for “small- 
er” business in this country than hereto- 
fore has been the case in pushing war 
production and that this is an important 
potential in planning for the maximum 
use of our manpower. The feeling is 
growing that we must not encourage labor 
migration to the point of creating a lot 
of “ghost towns”. 


Size of Army Still in Doubt 


The number of men to be enrolled in 
the armed forces has not yet been decid- 
ed—and this will be an important factor 
in determining the size of our total labor 
force. Although recent statements have 
been to the effect that some 7,500,000 
men will constitute our armed forces, 
the old figure of 12,000,000 still is men- 
tioned. However, there is very little fear 
about our ability to make up for labor 
deficiencies. In addition to our older 
men, we have a pool of available women 
workers estimated as in the neighborhood 
of 17,000,000 and this supply should be 
sufficient. 

In the meantime remedial action is be- 
ing taken to cure or prevent dislocations. 
Since gold mining was terminated so as 
to make the gold miners available for 
work in other metal mines, the Army has 
started to discharge men who will go 
back to their former jobs in the mines 
and in the lumber industry. 

Now under discussion is an overall 
study to determine shifts that should be 
made in the agricultural field. Certain 
types of crop production may be discon- 
tinued or limited to accelerate production 
of more essential crops. The question is 
asked as to whether it is essential that 
lettuce continue to be produced in South- 
ern California and canteloupes in Arizona 
or whether it would not be better to ex- 
pend the effort in the form of more dairy 
products. These questions are quite dif- 


ficult since they involve considerations 
other than manpower, as transportation. 

The new system of Manning tables 
promulgated by the War Manpower Com- 
mission, with the endorsement of Gen- 





eral Hershey (see p. 67) should be studied 


by all employers. When employers ask 
local draft boards to defer employes on 
the basis of the length of time it takes to 
train replacements, they will get a lot 
more consideration than if they do not 
have such evidence of careful analyses. 


As a part of the general attention to 
manpower thought is being given as to 
the length of the workweek. In addi- 
tion to knowing the British experience 
reliable information also has come out of 
Germany. In April of this year, as part 
of the campaign to drive Russia out of 
the war this year, working schedules in 
German plants were jumped to a min- 
imum of 60 hours per week while in 
quite a few plants producing the more 
critical weapons they went up to 70 and 
even to 100 in some cases. By June 
German production had been pushed to 
a peak and since then it has leveled out. 
Although the hours continue unchanged 
German production at present is esti- 
mated as the equivalent of a 56-hour 
week. 

It is believed here that 48 hours is 
a maximum work week for this country 
and that 56 hours would be the absolute 
maximum. 


Banned Wage Increases 


Another important factor in connec- 
tion with the manpower problem is the 
wage policy that has been formulated by 
the War Labor Board. On Oct. 3 the 
board took action aimed at preventing 
one employer from pirating at the ex- 
pense of another by offering higher pay. 
On that date it placed a ban on voluntary 
wage increases. Since then the board has 
received—and declined—between 5000 
and 6000 requests from employers who 
wanted to increase wages in order to 
keep their men on the payrolls. The 
board does not believe that mere wage in- 
creases will solve the pirating problem. 

In connection with the manpower 
problem another aspect of the War Labor 
Board’s policy is of interest. The board 
does not propose to correct inequalities 
in wages excepting where they are dis- 
criminatory in effect. It dees not pro- 
pose to iron out conventional inequali- 
ties between industries and between the 
North and the South. Too, the board 
will not set wages to establish living con- 
ditions. Incidentally, the board’s atti- 
tude is that when it formulated the Lit- 
tle Steel rule it was actually setting a 
terminal to wage increases; at that time 
some two-thirds of industry had had a 
15 per cent wage increase, so that the 
board’s rule was intended to decelerate 
the trend toward higher pay. 


The board’s attitude on miner's pay 
seems to be about as follows: “We will 
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‘‘PUT IT ON THE BLANCHARD’’ 


+ 0003 -.000rF 


WITH VERY FINE FINISH 


No. 18 Blanchard 
grinding oil pump 
ies. 


Group of oil pump 
body parts — all 
ground on No. 18 
Blanchard. 


PRODUCTION INCREASED 71 PER CENT 


BOTH roughing and finishing are done by the same No. 18 
Grinder on these oil burner pump parts. First ground from the 
rough, then normalized and ground again, the parts are then ready 
for boring and drilling, locating from the flat Blanchard Ground 
surfaces. After all machining is done the parts are finish ground 
on the Blanchard to limits of +.0003’—.0001” 
and to a very fine finish. The pump body 
must have its end square with a finished 
bore. Twelve are held at one time on fix- 
tures mounted on one base plate, and mag- 
netically held. It only takes a few minutes to 
remove the group of fixtures, leaving the 
chuck clear for other work. 

Blanchard cylinder grinding wheels, manu- 
factured by the Blanchard Machine Com- 
pany, are used on this job. This a a aa OE 
reason for being able to increase the pro- |: 1), i. sarning spitnis tee 
duction from 28 to 48 pieces per hour. LS PRE 


Tre BLANCHARD macuine company 


S64 STATE STREET, CAMS 2) eee. 


Send for your free copy 
of “Work Done on the 
Blanchard.” This book 


shows over 100 actual jobs 
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first get the miners where we want them. 
Then we will step in and examine their 
wage structure and make sure the miners 
are getting what they should have.” 

Another problem now under study is 
the future plane of civilian life. Our 
chiefs of staff now have come over to 
the opinion that our civilian economy has 
been stripped to an unwarranted extent 
and that we must swing back from the 
present extreme if we are to have a 
healthy civilian economy after the ex- 
isting inventories of civilian goods run 
out. As one general puts it, in addition 
to fighting the war and producing for 
war, “we must also maintain the structure 
of our national life”. 

Thought is being given to the pos- 
sibilities of simplification and standardiza- 
tion as means of getting on a better civ- 
ilian basis. To prevent regimentation of 
our people as far as possible there is a 
disposition to favor simplification rather 
than standardization. As one official 
puts it, “a blue denim suit is the ultimate 
in standardization”. 


Must Maintain Civilian Economy 


In studying the problem of maintain- 
ing an adequate civilian economy, the 
military and production authorities have 
very much in mind the problem of keep- 
ing small plants going. This is a dif- 
ficult problem and associated with it are 
such questions as to what extent produc- 
tion of civilian goods shall be concentrat- 
ed in one or more plants in an industry. 

A third problem now being worked on, 
and which is important both for military 


and civilian activities, is transportation. 
This is particularly important to manu- 
facturers who customarily ship their prod- 
ucts all over the country. This year the 
railroads are hauling 37 per cent more 
ton-miles than in 1941 and a further in- 
crease of about 10 per cent is expected 
in 1943. Our trucks are working on a 
maximum schedule so that the railroads 
must work out this increased load by 
themselves. It may be stated parentheti- 
cally that a study now is under way as to 
whether trucks and buses will be per- 
mitted to travel in excess of 35 miles 
an hour; this has not yet been decided. 


Railroads Need Equipment 


Railroad equipment now is being worn 
out at a prodigious rate. For example 22 
per cent of the tank cars need repairs. As 
a result, the railroads have asked for a 
substantial amount of new equipment to 
be delivered in 1943; request is being 
studied by the War Production Board. 

But, and this is where national ship- 
pers come in, an attempt is being made 
to cut the load by eliminating cross-haul- 
This problem is 
industry 


ing as far as possible. 
being worked out largely with 
branches in the War Production Board 
and so far notable results have been 
achieved in reducing cross-hauling of 
paper and pulp. The same result has 
been accomplished in sugar under the 
zoning directive of the Office of Price 
Administration. The salt, glass container 
and the beer and beverage industries 
now are studying cross-hauling. 

Many of the manufacturers involved 
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DOUGLAS CAMPBELL 


NELSON F. CALDWELL 


IN LEND-LEASE OPERATIONS 


A. B. VAN BUSKIRK 


HEAD of the division in charge of iron and steel, alloy materials, mica and 
graphite of the British staff of the Combined Raw Materials Board is Mr. Camp- 
bell. Mr. Caldwell is director of supply, Machine Tools Division, British Ministry 
of Supply Mission. Mr. Van Buskirk is deputy administrator, Office of Lend- 
Lease Administration. For other information on Lend-Lease operations, see 
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are not too happy. A St. Louis manu- 
facturer, for example, has spent millions 
of dollars in advertising a certain brand 
of beer and ships all over the country. 
Another brand of beer, made in Balti- 
more, sells largely in the Chicago area. 
Idaho potatoes, similarly, are shipped to 
distant markets. Under the cross-hauling 
ban all these and many other marketing 
customs are slated for a radical change. 

In general, it is the carload shippers 
who are in danger under this cross- 
hauling ban. In informed quarters it 
is stated that it will take a long time be- 
fore this area of shipping has been re- 
viewed. In the meantime no attention 
now is being paid to cross-hauling in- 
volving less-than-carload lots. In one in- 
formed quarter it is the opinion that 
there is unlikely to be any interference 
with present shipments of twist drills, 
milling cutters and many other items 
that come under the head of small tools 
and mill supplies. 


Steel Hauling Studied 


The problem of cutting down cross- 
hauling of steel is being studied in the 
Steel Division of the War Production 
Board, in conjunction with the Office 
of Defense Transportation. Just how 
much headway will be made is not yet 
clear because when steel of a certain 
analysis and in a certain section is wanted 
it has to be obtained from the mill mak- 
ing it. 

In the making are a number of di- 
rectives which will have the effect of 
conserving transportation. The tendency 
is to go slow so as not to interfere with 
normal shipping customs any more than is 
necessary. The present attitude toward 
conventions, for example, is “if the con- 
vention is not necessary for the war it 
should be eliminated; certainly the ladies 
should be left at home; just because a 
government speaker is scheduled is no 
proof of essentiality”. Circus travel al- 
ready is out. Race horses soon may be 
stalled for the duration. 


Wood, Coal Cooking Stove 
Output Banned Until Jan. 1 


WPB acted last week to meet the 
acute shortage of coal and wood-burning 
domestic heating stoves by permitting 
increased production of these products 
between now and Jan. 1. The increased 
production will be accomplished without 
stepping up consumption of raw mate- 
rials in the stove industry. 

This was assured by prohibiting manu- 
facture of wood and coal-burning cook- 
ing stoves until Jan. 1 and permitting 
the raw materials thus made available 
to be put into the production of heating 
stoves. 
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WPB Sets Up Research Office 


To Explore Production Methods 


ESTABLISHMENT in the WPB of an 
Office of Production Research and Devel- 
opment, and appointment of Dr. Harvey 
N. Davis, president, Stevens Institute of 
Technology, as its director, were an- 
nounced last week by Chairman Donald 
M. Nelson. 

The office is being set up to insure 
rapid appraisal and the quick and ef- 
fective utilization of processes, mate- 
rials, mechanisms and inventions in the 
production of war goods. 

Mr. Nelson pointed out that the of- 
fice will parallel in the production field 
the work already being done in regard 
to instruments of war by the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development, 
and that it was set up after consulta- 
tions with Dr. Vannevar Bush, head of 
the Office of Scientific Research and De- 
velopment. 

In general terms, the Office of Pro- 
duction Research and Development will 
have four principal functions: 

1. To provide the chairman with tech- 
nical information on problems with 
which he is directly concerned and on 
research and development work in prog- 
ress in WPB. The office is also to pro- 
vide the WPB divisions and branches 
with research information and findings 
on work which they have in progress. 

2. To initiate evaluation and analysis 
of specific scientific or technological pro- 
posals, through the establishment of ex- 
port committees or through reference to 
existing research groups in government, 
education or industry. 

3. To get needed research accom- 
plished, by contracting with outside lab- 
oratories or agencies for experimental 
work. 

4. To bring about development of 
such projects or processes as are found 
to merit it, through contracting for the 
construction of prototypes or the erec- 
tion of pilot plants. 


Additional Industry Advisory 
Committees Appointed in WPB 


Industry advisory committees were 
announced last week by WPB for Iron 
and Steel Transportation, Stoker Manu- 
facturers, Brass Mill Products Distribu- 
tors, and Fork, Hoe and Rake Manufac- 
turers. 

H. G. Batcheller, chief, Iron and Steel 
Branch, is the government presiding offi- 
cer for the Iron and Steel Transportation 
Committee. Members are: H. C. Craw- 
ford, traffic manager, Bethlehem Steel 
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Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; E. H. Dorenbusch, 
traflic manager, American Rolling Mill 
Co., Middletown, O.; R. R. Flynn, traf- 
fic. manager, Inland Steel Co., Chicago; 





DR. HARVEY N. DAVIS 


Appointed director, Office of Production 
Research 


W. E. Fowler, traffic manager, Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, 
O.; Clem W. Gottschalk, traffic man- 
ager, Jones & Steel 
Pittsburgh; Edwin C. Jepson, traffic man- 
ager, Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, 
W. Va.; R. K. Keas, traffic manager, 
Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis; W. F. Mor 
ris Jr., traffic manager, Weirton Steel 
Co., Weirton, W. Va.; E. C. 


Laughlin Corp., 


Plowman, 





ALEXANDER C. BROWN 


Alexander C. Brown, vice president, Cleve- 
land Cliffs Iron Co., Cleveland, has been 
appointed deputy chief of the WPB Iron and 
Steel Branch. During the first World War, 
Mr. Brown served as head of the crane sec- 
tion of the War Industries Board. 


traffic manager, Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Corp., Denver; C. W. Trust, traffic man- 
United States Steel Corp., New 


ager, 
York. 

Serving as government presiding offi- 
cer for the Stoker Manufacturers’ Indus- 
try Advisory Henry S. 
Norris, Plumbing and Heating Branch. 
Committee members are: H. L. Bilsbor- 
ough, manager, Fairbanks-Morse Co., 
Chicago; K. C. Ellsworth, manager, 
Stoker Division, Link-Belt Co., Chicago; 
R. C. president, Steel 
Products Engineering Co., Springfield; 
J. M. McClintock, manager, Illinois Iron 
& Belt Co., Carpenterville, Ill; Oscar 
F. Osthy, vice president, Electric Fur- 
York; Claude A. 
Potts, vice president, United States Ma- 
Sam- 
mens, vice president, lron Fireman Mfg. 
Co., Portland, Oreg.; H. E. Sill, vice 
president, Muncie Works Inc., 
Muncie, Ind.; J. H. Simpson, vice presi- 
dent, Hershey Machine & Foundry Co., 
Manheim, Pa.; and Walter Sormane, sales 


Committee is 


Goddard, vice 


nace-Man Inc., New 


chine Corp., Lebanon, Ind.; E. C. 


Gear 


manager, Schweitser-Cummins Co., In 
dianapolis 

Government presiding officer for the 
Brass Mill Products Distributors’ commit- 
tee will be John W 
dustrial and 


Douglas, chief, In- 
Civilian Unit Copper 
Branch 

Committee members are: T. N. Hohen, 
Whitehead Metal Products Co.. New 
York; H. V. Douglas, Central Steel & 
Wire Co., Chicago; Robert H. Croto, 
Metal Goods Corp., St. Louis; J. H. 
King, Seaboard Brass & Copper Co., 
Baltimore; Walter Schroeder, Pacific 
Metals Co., San Francisco; and J. M. 
Tull Metal & Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga 

Roy Halquist, chief, Hardware and 
Small Tools Section, Building and Mate- 
rials Branch, is the government presid- 
ing officer of the Fork, Hoe and Rake 
group. 

Committee members: W. D. Cashner, 
Geyer Mfg. Co., Rock Falls, Ill.; Har- 
old Cunningham, Ames Baldwin Wyom- 
ing Co., Parkersburg, W. Va.; L. P. Fin- 
ley, Union Fork & Hoe Co., Columbus, 
O.; L. D. Miller, Miller Mfg. Co., Hicks- 
ville, O.; Charles E. Norcross, C. S. Nor- 
cross & Sons, Bushnell, Ill.; J. S. Porter, 
B. & H. Scovil Inc., Higgamum, Conn.; 
Walter W. Rector, American Fork & Hoe 
Co., Cleveland; G. C. Ruhmann, G. E. 
Ruhmann Mfg. Co., Schulenberg, Tex.; 
A. E. Skinner, Boyle Mfg. Co., Los An- 
geles; F. J. Wolf, Gardex Inc., Michigan 
City, Ind.; and W. F. Yeoman, Yeoman 
Hoag Co., Monticello, Iowa. 


American Arbitration Association, New 
York, has issued a revised edition of its 
Voluntary Labor Arbitration Rules of 
Procedure to meet war regulations and 
conditions. 
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Warehouses Expected To Receive 


More Steel To Build Up Stocks 


STEEL warehouses may faré@ better 
over the next few months with respect to 
replenishment of inventories, J. R. Stuart, 
chief of the warehouse unit of the WPB 
Iron and Steel Branch, predicted last 
week. 

Warehouses received 58 per cent of 
their quota of Class A products in third 
quarter, Mr. Stuart said, and the per- 
centage should be considerably higher 
in fourth period, as well as in first quar- 
ter next year. 

Mr. Stuart said that the warehouses 
now are receiving increasing recognition 
from the armed services from the stand- 
point of their importance as a materials 
reservoir for vital war plants. 

The entire warehouse program will be 


re-written in terms of the Controlled 


Materials Plan. 
still is in its formative stage. 

The allotment number system provided 
under the CMP system will encompass 
warehouses as well as direct consumers. 


This program, of course, 


It means that consumers can extend al- 
lotment numbers to warehouses to ob- 
tain required steel. In turn, warehouses 
can extend these numbers to producers 
for the purpose of replenishing stocks. 

As explained by Mr. Stuart, CMP in- 
volves the issuance of allotment num- 
bers or “tickets” 
amount of steel available in a given pe- 
riod. Only the available tonnage of 
steel will be distributed. It is likely 
that some allowance will be made under 
the CMP for materials which the ware- 
houses sell for maintenance and repair. 


equivalent to the 


Procurement Agencies Agree to 
Wider War Contract Distribution 


LOU E. HOLLAND, deputy chair- 
man, War Production Board on Smaller 
War Plants, and chairman of the board of 
the Smaller War Plants Corp., has just 
announced conclusion of far-reaching 
agreements with the chief procurement 
agencies in respect to wider distribution 
of war orders to small manufacturers. 


Although the agreements differ slightly 
in phraseology, the salient points are al- 
most identical and may be summarized 
as follows: 

(1) The department, or agency, will 
inform the Smaller War Plants Division 
of requirements of suitable items for 
which the assistance of the division is 
desired in finding sources of supply, and 
will furnish this information far enough 
in advance of required delivery dates to 
permit the division to search for suitable 
production facilities among the smaller 
plants. 

(2) Maximum possible subcontracting 
will be used in the production of items 
which, because of their complexity or 
for any other reason, must be awarded to 
large organizations. 

(3) The Smaller War Plants Division 
agrees to maintain a list of small plants 
adaptable for the production of specific 
items and to co-operate with the pro- 
curement agencies in the placement of 
prime or subcontracts by proving the 
suitability and competence of the pro- 
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posed small plant and certifying as to 
its credit. 

(4) The department, or agency, will 
work with the division in examining ex- 
isting prime and subcontracts with a view 
to obtaining further subcontracting, and 
the procurement agencies will attempt 
to obtain the agreement of contractors 
to further subcontracting wherever prac- 
ticable. 

(5) The Smaller War Plants Division 
will provide planning, engineering and 
production assistance to small plants, so 
that they may execute in a proper and 
satisfactory manner any contracts un- 
dertaken. 


Bureau of Mines Issues Report 
On Low-Grade Manganese Ores 


Continuing its wartime program to de- 
velop methods for utilizing low-grade 
domestic manganese ores in the manu- 
facture of steel, the Bureau of Mines has 
just issued a metallurgical report ex- 
plaining the results of pyrometalltfrgical 
studies in the matte smelting of man- 
ganese oxide, carbonate or silicate ores 
with copper and iron sulfides, Dr. R. R. 
Sayers, director, announced last week. 

“These low-grade ores, smelted with 
either iron or copper sulfides and the 
resulting matte refined and sintered to 
a 60 per cent manganese product, have 
yielded a manganese that meets all 






specifications of ferroalloy furnace feed,” 
Dr. Sayers said. 

Several of the low-grade manganese 
ores are not amenable to ordinary ore- 
dressing treatment, and the bureau for 
a number of years has been engaged in 
experiments to determine the most feas- 
ible ways of beneficiating such ores. 

In the case of the matte smelting 
method as applied to manganese, the 
bureau explains that the manganese ores 
are smelted with the sulfide of iron or 
copper to recover these metals as crude 
metal and the manganese as the sulfide 
in a high-grade matte. By sintering, the 
sulphur then can be largely eliminated 
from the matte, leaving a high-grade 
oxide product. 

The newly-developed matte-smelting 
method is a modification of a previously 
suggested process which was tested by 
the bureau. Among the low-grade do- 
mestic manganese ores treated during 
the investigations were those from the 
Battle Mountain, Nev., area, the Lead- 
ville, Colo., and Golconda, Nev., dis- 
tricts, the Batesville, Ark., deposits, and 
the Chamberlain, S. D., manganiferous 


material. 


Allocations Order Unnecessary 
To Obtain Small Lot Molybdenum 


Permission to deliver small amounts of 
molybdenum without applying for an al- 
location under Order M-110 has been 
formalized by Supplementary Order 
M-110-a. 

Under certain conditions, deliveries up 
to 500 pounds of contained molybdenum 
may be made in any one month without 
applying for an allocation. Melters, oth- 
er than large producers of iron and steel 
products, may use up to 500 pounds 
monthly without submitting melting 


schedules to WPB. 


OPA Protests Proposed Fuel 
Oil Rail Rate Increase 


Formal protest against proposed higher 
rail rates for crude oil and petroleum 
products shipped to the East Coast was 
made by Price Administrator Leon Hen- 
derson to the ICC. 

Mr. Henderson said that “the carriers 
involved . . . are in financially better con- 
dition than they have been in many 
and do not need additional rev- 
enue.” The industry cannot bear fur- 
ther increases, he continued, and the only 
alternative is a federal subsidy or higher 
price. 

Heavier transportation costs, the Price 
Administrator warned, also would tend 
to restrict movement of crude oil into the 
vital industrial East, now almost entire- 
ly dependent on rail shipments. 


years... 
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Tool Builders Instructed To 


Emphasize Aircraft Requirements 


MACHINE tool manufacturers have 
been instructed to give special emphasis 
to aircraft requirements by Amendment 
No. 3 to General Preference Order E-1-B, 
issued Nov. 5 by the WPB. The amend- 
ment gives new directions for scheduling 
machine toel deliveries for the armed 
services, but does not change the exist- 
ing division of new machine tools be- 
tween the armed services and other 
buyers. 

In a letter to builders of machine tools, 
George C. Brainard, director, Tools Di- 
vision, said: “We are fully aware that 
problems will arise and that additional 
work in rescheduling your order boards 
for the next several months will be re- 
quired.” He added that it is essential 
that “these instructions be executed to 
the very limit, and we are counting on 
your patriotism and wholehearted co- 
operation to make this demand effective 
at once.” 

Order E-1-B now apportions each 
producer's monthly deliveries for each 
type of tool, 75 per cent to the services 
and 25 per cent to others. Without af- 
fecting this division, Amendment 3 in- 
creases deliveries of machine tools to 
the air services, their prime contractors, 
sub-contractors and other companies 
upon which the air services depend. 

Under the amended order, the air 
services are to be given preference over 
the other services up to 75 per cent of 
the output of any machine tool. Where 


aircraft requirements exceed 75 per cent 
of the total supply, 75 per cent of the 
production is to be prorated among the 
services having aircraft orders on a per- 
centage basis. 


Navy Appeals for Utilization 
Of Idle Machine Tools 


Appeal that all idle machine tools be 
put to work in war production was is- 
sued last week by the Cleveland Of- 
fice of Inspector of Naval Material. The 
office asked that all such unused tools 
be put to work either by owners obtain- 
ing subcontracting work or by selling 
or leasing the tools. 

Listed as tools critically needed by 
the Navy were automatics, boring mills, 
drills, radials, grinders, gear machinery, 
planers, turret lathes, 


lathes, millers, 


presses, shears, shapers and _ slotters 


More Steel Allocated for 
War Housing Projects 


Allotment ‘of 15,000 additional ingot 
tons of steel and companion materials to 
build approximately 20,000 units of the 
war housing program already authorized 
by the National Housing Agency has 
been made by the War Production Board. 

This enables WPB field offices to re- 
sume processing applications for war 
housing projects in the approved pro- 


gram which comply with new require- 
ments established by WPB and NHA. The 
allotment brings to 46,000 ingot tons the 
total amount of steel approved to date 


for war housing in the fourth quarter 
of 1942, providing 60,000 units. 


Foreign Patents Seized by U. S. 
Made Available to Industry 


Drawings and specifications of foreign- 
owned patent applications seized by his 
office will be made available to Ameri- 
can industry at a nominal price, Leo T. 
Crowley, Alien Property Custodian has 
just announced. These applications ordi- 
narily cover latest developments in pat- 
entable fields and many can improve 
American processes and devices. 

Publication of the printed copies of 
patent applications will begin in De- 
Applications will be listed in 
classified order, in the Official Gazette of 
the United States Patent Office. 


cember. 


Meanwhile, the Alien Property Cus- 
todian will make the information con- 
tained in the files of these applications 
available to persons having a legitimate 
interest therein. 

Any registered patent attorney may 
obtain permission to inspect (and make 
copies of) the file of a vested applica- 
tion (other than an application which 
stands under secrecy order) upon filing 
with the Patent Prosecution Section, Of- 
fice of the Alien Property Custodian, 
Washington, D. C., a request upon a 
form, “Petition to Inspect,” which will 
be furnished upon request by the Cus- 
todian’s Washington, Chicago, or New 
York Offices. 





WORKMEN 





THIRTY-FIVE MEN, spaced about 6 feet apart, stand along 
the 200-foot wing of the Mars, 70-ton flying boat and 
largest cargo plane to date. Part of the experimental 
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ILLUSTRATE SIZE OF NEW CARGO FLYING BOAT 
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crew that built it, 215 persons, form a double line 
beneath the ship, which was completed recently by 
Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore 
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By A. H. ALLEN Detroit Editor, STEEL 





Tanks rumble from old Ford assembly line in Highland Park 
plant. . . Switch to metallic treads is complicating factor at the 
moment. . . Detroit area militant against gasoline rationing 


DETROIT 

AFTER several weeks of delay in 
clearing the news through official chan- 
nels, Ford was permitted to announce last 
week that M-4 medium tanks are rolling 
from assembly lines operated by the com- 
pany. The 32-ton land battleships are 
armored with plate produced by Ford 
and presumably are powered with the 
new Ford tank engine. No information 
is released on the extent of production, 
but a guess would be eight or ten units 
a day. 

The Ford M-4 tank is similar in ex- 
terior lines to the same model as pro- 
duced by Fisher Body and Chrysler, but 
has a number of design innovations. One 
is increased accessibility of vital parts, 
permitting quick removal and servicing 
of the power plant. Another isa rede- 
signed gun mount, previously constructed 
of 27 separately fabricated parts, but 
now comprising three castings. Assem- 
bly time is reduced by two-thirds. 

For the manufacture of tanks, the 
company completely re-equipped four 
buildings (not all necessarily in the De- 
troit area). The final assembly line is 
housed, according to a press release, in 
the plant structure “which housed the 
original Ford assembly line many years 
ago”. How this disguised statement 
prevents anyone from knowing it is the 
old Highland Park plant in Detroit re- 
mains a mystery, particularly when pas- 
sersby can observe a large new tank test 
track being operated close by. 


Equipped With Old-Type Treads 


Accompanying illustration of the Ford 
M-4 is of interest because it shows the 
tank tracks still equipped with rubber 
treads, and of an old style at that. Other 
tank builders are now in process of 
changing over to steel treads, a switch 
which is causing more than a little con- 
fusion. Each tank must have about 360 
separate treads “pinned” together in its 
two tracks. If the combined output of 
tanks of this type in the Detroit area is, 
say, 50 per day, this means a supply of 
18,000 treads daily. Somewhere there 
must be the facilities for casting, rolling 
or forging these pieces, and somewhere 
must be set up the machine equipment 
to finish the pieces before assembly. 
Apparently when the decision was made 
to change to metallic treads, not too 
much attention was paid to establishing 
sources of supply, and as a result another 
bottleneck has appeared. 

Life expectancy of metallic tank treads 
in combat operations, particularly in 
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desert or sandy country, is not too high. 
Estimates are heard as low as 36 miles 
of service. On this score, a Canadian en- 
gineer states in a letter to this writer, 
“Admittedly the service in desert opera- 
tion is tough but . . . in many cases very 
poor track performance is due more to 
lousy design than to operating under 
. To put the met- 
allurgist to work trying to develop a ma- 


hazardous conditions . . 


terial to overcome both bad design and 
difficult operating conditions is some- 
what similar to erecting the flagpole on 
top of a building before the building 
foundation has been constructed.” 


Thinks Delay Aided Republicans 


Speaking of tanks, one of the Washing- 
ton dopesters has figured out an interest- 
ing thesis: Delay in getting the M-4 tanks 
fully equipped and manned for action 
supposedly forced a postponement of the 
American offensive in North Africa by a 
week or two. If this delay had not been 
encountered, the offensive would have 
been well under way by Election day, 
in which case the New Deal might have 
fared much better at the ballot boxes 
than was the case. Thus the Republicans 
can thank Detroit-built tanks for their 
Nov. 3 victories at the polls. 

Approach of gasoline rationing in this 
highly mobile and industrialized area was 
building up to a mighty headache until 


MIRRORS of MOTORDOM 


the postponement announced last week. 
In the first place, there were insufficient 
forms for even a complete registration 
for basic “A” rations. In the second 
place, estimates indicated 70-90 per cent 
of all car drivers here would have to 
have “B” or “C 


plete breakdown in transportation. Public 


rations to avoid a com: 


facilities now are carrying a load 50 per 
cent beyond the peak peacetime level 
and are within a few per cent of maxi- 
mum capacity. In the third place, the 
volunteers enlisted to handle applications 
for extra gas rationing were hurriedly re- 
cruited, with no time as yet for instruc- 
tions. Instead of drawing a reasonably 
experienced corps from civilian defense 
organizations or from manpower sur- 
veys, a general call for volunteers was 
issued, and a barely sufficient number 
enlisted 

Further complicating factors were that 
forms for supplemental rationing were 
not available in any quantity, and the 


rationing 


n 
four-page form 535 for “B” 


so detailed and complicated as to defy 
the ability of the average workmen to 
fill it out. 
to have been filled out and “processed” 


All of these were supposed 


this week so that rationing could start 
on Nov. 22 


of extra tires had not been turned in by 


Furthermore thousands 


owners, thus preventing them from ap- 
Letters 


and wires of protests by the thousands 


plying even for basic rationing 


were dispatched to Washington, none of 
Until the 


postponement, the outlook was hopeless 


which drew any official reply. 


But more important to the ev ntual 


First picture released of assembly line on which 32-ton M-4 medium tanks are being 


built by Ford Motor Co., Detroit. 


Ford engineers have pioneered a number of inno- 


vations in design and construction 
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success or failure of gasoline rationing 
in any form was the militant attitude of 
nearly everyone in this area, whether a 
workman in a war plant, an engineer in 
a plant or a salesman handling war pro- 
duction requirements. A cross section of 
their reasoning would run about as fol- 
lows: Let them go ahead and ration 
gasoline. I feel that my job is impor- 
tant to the war effort and my driving 
is essential to my job. I will make ap- 
plication for extra gasoline supplies, and 
if it is denied I will drive as long as I 
have gasoline and then I will stay home. 

Admittedly this is a defeatist slant, 
but it 


throughout Detroit; so much so that it 


is prevalent, in fact rampant, 
is doubtful if gasoline rationing in the 
form now in effect in eastern states will 
ever become an actuality here. 

Conceivably the turn of the election 
might have made Washington officials 
more determined than ever to enforce 
rationing in the midwest as it has been 
done in the East. But a tidal wave of 
public resentment, including churches, 
unions, chambers of commerce, boards 
of trade, automobile clubs and _prac- 
tically all civic groups, certainly looks 
like it would force a change. 

Here is the expressed viewpoint of the 
sales manager of one of the largest mo- 





tor companies in this area on gasoline 
rationing: “My idea on this thing may 
be a little different from our govern- 
ment people, but I think if a man is a 
darn fool enough to wear out his tires 
these days, when he knows he will be 
able to get no more for some time, then 
let him go ahead and wear them out, 
and after that walk or take a bus. I re- 
sent the regimentation of individual car 
drivers and their treatment as children 
who don’t know how to take care of 
their own property.” 


Hunters Another Headache 


With the 
season, more problems confront operat- 
ing staffs of the war production plants 


opening of the hunting 


in this territory, as if gasoline rationing, 
materials labor union 
troubles were not enough. The exodus 
of hunters to the north woods in search 


shortages and 


of deer is always large, but this year a 
record turnout seems in store. Many of 
the men in plants have foregone summer 
vacations, have been working Overtime 
and on Sundays, and now feel that they 
have earned a few days off to go hunt- 
ing. So they their 
plans to take time off, and despite pleas 
of superintendents and foremen, many 
of whom would like to do a little deer- 


have announced 









popping themselves, remain firm in their 
intentions. 

The problem is critical particularly in 
tool and die departments where the pres- 
sure in recent months for production has 
been terrific. Men in these classifica- 
tions have been earning undreamed-of 
wages, many drawing weekly pay 
checks of $150 to $200. Naturally they 
have had to work hard for this money. 
They are tired, and probably have earned 
a few days’ vacation; but the demands 
on their time still are pressing and it is 
not feasible to grant leaves for hunting. 
The suggestion has been made that the 
state suspend the open season this fall, 
but this plan was turned down. Another 
proposal was that “front offices” issue 
instructions forbidding men to leave their 
jobs to go hunting. Anyone who has 
had much dealing with labor 
knows how futile such a gesture would 
be. So the result will probably be that 
the men will go hunting. A few of them 
will be shot up accidentally. The war 
effort will have to lag for a few days. 

The labor problem continues to be as 
much of a headache as ever. Only a 
week ago, six smaller plants here lost 
the equivalent of a hundred thousand 
man-hours or so because 6000 men be- 


(Concluded on Page 150) 


union 





FISHER BODY 


4005 gn8 48° 


MANUFACTURE of these breech housing mechanisms, left, 
and housings, right, for antiaircraft guns for the Navy and 
merchant ships has won Fisher Body Division of General 
Motors Corp., Detroit, the Navy's two-star burgee. Pro- 
duction rate on one mechanism has been stepped up 400 
per cent over the original contract and on another has 
been increased almost 200 per cent. Largely responsible 
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INCREASES PRODUCTION 





OF BREECH MECHANISMS 





for the sustained increased production at the plant have 

been new job methods, ingenious application of available 

machines to do the work of more critical machines, mass 

production methods and the design and construction of 

new tools. These are the first pictures released by the 

Navy showing manufacture of the housings, technical 
data not disclosed 
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THE HAND IN YOUR PLANT THAT 
STEEL WORKERS WANT TO SHAKE 


— is the hand that chalks “scrap 
this” on every obsolete machine—on 
every piece of idle equipment, and 
starts them on their way to the steel 
furnaces to be made into fighting steel. 
Appoint some one in your plant—with 


knowledge and authority—to scrap 
every old-time machine and every 
piece of equipment not working for 
you now. This scrap is needed for 
making high quality steels for shells, 


bombs, guns, tanks, planes, and ships. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION Rae 


(ontrolled 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
pe «6 PARTNER TO INDUSTRY IN WAR PRODUCTION pihaal 


b, War Steel 
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MEN of INDUSTRY 


M. L. Carson, acting engineer-in- 
charge, has been appointed manager of 
the engine and condenser department, 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. As- 
sociated with Allis-Chalmers since 1916, 
Mr. Carson was made engineer-in-charge 
of the engine and condenser department 
last February. Prior to that he served 
as department correspondent and esti- 
mator for 20 years. 
—~0— 


Charles Nelson Jr., associated with 
Ahlberg Bearing Co., Chicago, 11 years, 
the past nine as assistant chief engineer, 
has been promoted to chief engineer, in 
charge of bearing design and develop- 
ment work, Prior to joining Ahlberg he 
was associated with Marlin-Rockwell 
Corp 

Ht 

Edward S. Coe Jr. has been appointed 
manager of the New York office of Far- 
rel-Birmingham Co., Ansonia, Conn., suc- 
ceeding the late E. H. Thomas. Associ- 
ated with the company since 1936, Mr. 
Coe has served in various capacities in 
the company’s Buffalo plant, and the 
New York, Chicago, and Ansonia offices. 
The past few months he has been in 
charge of expediting production of Far- 
rel-Sykes gear generating machines. 

Ar 

W. L. Davis, since Aug. | manager of 
operations, Scully Steel Products Ce., 
Chicago, has been elected a director. 
Associated with United States Steel Corp. 
subsidiaries since 1905, when he began 
as a shipping clerk at the Donora, Pa., 
plant of Carnegie Steel Co., he was ap- 
pointed manager of American Steel & 
Wire Co.'s Houston, Tex., warehouse, in 
1928, and nine years later was made su- 
perintendent of the Texas warehouse of 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 


—)— 


Montague A. Clark, for 12 years di- 
rector of industrial and public relations, 


N. M. Du CHEMIN 


GEORGE M. STEVENS 








M. L. CARSON 


United States Rubber Co., Detroit, has 
been named Michigan director of the 
War Manpower Commission. On leave 
of absence from United States Rubber, he 
will direct and co-ordinate the work of 
all government agencies in the field of 
manpower and will serve as liaison officer 
between the government and manage- 
ment and labor. 


Dan C. Hungerford has been elected 
president and general manager, Aircraft 
Parts Development Corp., Summit, N. J. 
Until recently, when he resigned to help 
organize the corporation which he now 
heads, he was vice president and a direc- 
tor of the Elastic Stop Nut Corp., Un- 
ion, N. J. Before that he was presi- 
dent, Standard Mfg. Co., Corning, N. Y. 

—o— 

George M. Stevens, since September, 
1940, assistant manage: of General Elec- 
tric Co.’s River works, has been named 
acting manager there, while Nicholas 
M. Du Chemin, 
manager, has been made acting man- 
ager of the company’s West Lynn works, 
Mr. Stev- 


heretofore assistant 


both located at Lynn, Mass. 


D. L. BEEMAN 


R. S. SAGE 


ens and Mr. Du Chemin succeed the 
late Nelson J. Darling, who was man- 
ager of both plants for several years. 

D. L. Beeman has been appointed 
engineer, industrial power section, Gen- 
eral Electric, succeeding E. G. Merrick, 
and R. S. Sage has been named engineer, 
mining section, succeeding F. L. Stone. 
Mr. Merrick and Mr. Stone, associated 
with the company many years, will con- 
tinue in their respective sections with 
specially assigned duties and as engineer- 
ing consultants. 

J. D. Wright, manager of General 
Electric’s Industrial Engineering Depart- 
ment, announces the transfer of petro- 
leum industry application engineering re- 
sponsibilities from the mining section to 
the chemical section headed by T. R. 
Rhea. 


the petroleum and chemical section. 


This section will now be called 


—o— 

John W. Hall, Milwaukee district man- 

ager for Danly Machine Specialties Co., 

Chicago, has been commissioned a first 

lieutenant with an Army Ordnance Divi- 
sion. 


—)}— 


W. N. Thompson has been appointed 
project manager, H. K. Ferguson Co., 
industrial engineers and builders of 
Cleveland and New York, for the design 
and construction of detinning facilities to 
be built in approximately 29 metropolitan 
areas. Mr. Thompson joined the Fer- 
guson organization in 1921, represent- 
ing the company in the Orient from 
1924 to 1927. After an absence of two 
years he rejoined the firm in 1939. He 
will make his headquarters in Cleve- 


land. 
—0— 

J. L. Townsend has been appointed 
assistant manager of sales, fractional 
horsepower motor section, Motor Divi- 
sion, General Electric Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind. Early in 1926 Mr. Townsend was 





J. L. TOWNSEND 
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MEN of INDUSTRY 









transferred to the fractional horsepower 
motor sales department, and later that 
year to the same department in the com- 
pany’s Chicago office. From 1926 to 
1937 he was located in the Detroit and 
Grand Rapids, Mich., offices. He then 
was reassigned to the fractional horse- 
power motor sales section. 
—o— 

D. A. MacKinnon has been appointed 
hydraulic sales engineer, Hydraulic Ma- 
chinery Inc., Detroit. The past six years 
he has been associated with Sundstrand 
Machine Tool Co., since 1940 as sales 
engineer, and before that was with Vick- 
ers Inc. 

—o— 

Prof. E. L. Midgette has been appoint- 
ed consultant, American Engineering Co., 
Philadelphia. He will, however, con- 
tinue as professor of machine design at 
the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. 





PROF. E. L. MIDGETTE 


Professor Midgette at one time served 
as an engineer for the United States 
Rubber Reclaiming Co. Inc., Buffalo; in- 
structor of machine design at Johns Hop- 
kins University, and professor in charge 
of laboratory sciences at St. Johns Col- 
lege, Annapolis, Md. 


—(O)— 


Raymond T. O'Keefe, former Depart- 
ment of Justice investigator, has been ap- 
pointed personnel manager, Kropp Forge 
Co., Chicago. 

—y— 


Dr. O. A. Nelson, former research 
chemist, United States Department of 
Agriculture, -has been appointed to the 
technical staff of Battelle Memorial In- 
stitute, Columbus, O. 

—o— 

Albert Bradley and Ormond E. Hunt 
have been elected executive vice presi- 
dents, General Motors Corp., Detroit. 
E. F. Johnson, vice president in charge 
of the Eastern Aircraft Division of the 
corporation, has been named a member 
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D. A. MacKINNON 


of the war administration committee. 
Mr. Bradley has been an executive of 
General Motors since 1919, while Mr. 
Hunt has been associated with GM since 
1929 in official capacities. 

—o— 

Floyd Todd has joined the laboratory 
staff of Quaker Chemical Products Corp., 
Conshohocken, Pa., in a research ca- 
pacity. His initial work will be in the 
Mr. Todd for- 
merly was associated with Atlantic Re- 
fining Co. and Sharp & Dohme Co. 


field of metal corrosion. 


R. A. Corvey, heretofore Philadelphia 
branch manager, Lamp Division, West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., has been 
appointed assistant manager of the 
northeastern district, with headquarters 
in New York. 

—— 

Forrest Nagler, chief mechanical en- 
gineer, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, has been placed in charge of 
the company’s engineering and develop- 
ment department, succeeding Edwin H. 
Brown, engineering vice . president, who 
has been granted leave of absence to 
serve as assistant chief, Iron and Steel 
Branch, in charge of the plant facilities 
section, WPB, Washington. 

9 — 

Clyde L. Schwyhart, the past two 
years central division service manager, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill., has 
been named supervisor of foremen’s con- 
ferences. He will lead a program of 
conferences, involving several hundred 
plant supervisors, in methods outlined 
by the War Manpower Commission to 
facilitate the training of new men in war 
industry. 

—v— 


Gerard Swope, 


Electric Co., has been selected as the 


president, General 


sixth recipient of the Hoover medal, 
with the following citation: 
Swope, engineer and distinguished lead- 


“Gerard 


er of industry, ever deeply interested in 
the welfare of his fellowmen, whose 
constructive public service in the field 
of social, civic and humanitarian effort 
has earned for him the Hoover medal 
for 1942.” The medal will be presented 
to Mr. Swope during the winter con- 
vention of the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers beginning Jan. 25. 
—o— 


Audrey Winstead, Moore Bros. Co., 
Elizabeth, N. J., 
New Jersey Foundrymen’s Association at 
He succeeds John C. 


was elected president, 


a recent meeting. 

Phelan, Benjamin Eastwood Co., Pater- 

son, N. J. Herbert L. Edinger, Barnett 

Foundry & Machine Co., Irvington, N. J., 

was elected vice president, and J. A. Wil- 

liamson, Newark, re-elected treasurer. 
a) 

Charles F. Wagner and Dean Harvey 
have been honored by Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., for outstanding contributions to the 
electrical industry. Both were awarded 
the Westinghouse Order of Merit. 

Mr. Wagner, manager of central sta- 
tion engineering, was honored for his 
lightning studies, while Mr. Harvey, ma- 
terials and standards engineer, was cited 
for his contribution to the war effort as 
a member of the Conservation Division, 
War Production Board 


o- 


Harold P. Wade has been appointed 
general manager, Adel Precision Prod- 
ucts Corp., Burbank, Calif. Since last 
March Mr. Wade has been manager of 
Adel’s engineering service office in De- 
troit. Before joining Adel he was pro- 
duction engineering co-ordinator for 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp 


4) 


John C. Cushing, since last March 
assistant to the director of industrial re- 
lations, Scully Steel Products Co., Chi- 
cago, has been appointed assistant man- 
ager of industrial relations. He joined 
the company in 1940 as a clerk in the 
personnel department. 

— 

John L. Schmeller, formerly executive 
vice president, National Bronze & Alumi- 
num Foundry Co., Cleveland, was elec- 
ted president at a special meeting of the 
Also elected 


were: W. F. Muth as vice president and 


board of directors Nov. 10. 


secretary; George N. Wright, vice presi- 
dent; and George C. Hilliard, comp- 
troller. 

In addition to election of new officers, 
the board approved an increased appro- 
priation of approximately 331/3 per 
cent of the initial cost of the new Na- 
tional Aluminum Cylinder Head plant, 
division of National Bronze & Alumi- 


num. 
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Armco Founder a Leader In 
Steel Nearly Half Century 


George Matthew Verity, founder of 
the American Rolling Mill Co., its presi- 
dent for 30 years and chairman of the 
board of 12 years, died Nov. 6, at his 
home in Middletown, O. He had suf- 
fered a stroke two days earlier. 

In his passing the steel industry lost 
another of the outstanding leaders who 
participated in its remarkable develop- 
ment in the past half-century. In little 
more than four decades American Roll- 
ing Mill Co. grew from a small firm of 
$200,000 capitalization and 350 employes 
to $100,000,000 in assets and 20,000 em- 
ployes, with plants in Middletown and 
Zanesville, O., Ashland, Ky., and Butler, 
Pa. 

Numerous innovations in the industry, 
in manufacturing and in employe work- 
ing conditions were pioneered by him. 
His company was first to introduce the 
eight-hour shift in continuous operations 
and among the earliest to provide group 
insurance for its employes. One of the 
most significant mile-stones in manufac- 
turing methods was it perfection of the 
continuous sheet and strip mill, which 
was licensed to practically the entire 
industry and revolutionized the produc- 
tion of sheets and strip. 

His interest in the welfare of employes 
resulted in unusual loyalty on their part. 
The history of the company has been 
singularly free from labor misunder- 
standings. He insisted on the best work- 
ing and social conditions possible for 
those in his plants, and his influence in 
this and other respects extended far be- 
yond his own community. 

He was born April 22, 1865, in East 
Liberty, O., a week after the assassina- 
tion of President Lincoln. His father 
was an itinerant Methodist preacher, a 
descendant of the French Huguenots, 
and his mother was a descendant of the 
Virginia family of Deatons, prominent in 
the Revolutionary War. His entire life 
was spent in Ohio. 


After a brief experience as a hotel 
room clerk he became manager of a 
wholesale grocery company in Cincin- 
nati. In 1889 he became manager of 
the Sagendorf Iron Roofing & Corrugat- 
ing Co., Middletown, O., after working 
there two years. In 1891 he reorganized 
the company as the American Steel Roof- 
ing Co. and became vice president and 
general manager. In the next eight years 
there were expansions and reorganiza- 
tions, leading up to the founding of the 
American Rolling Mill Co. in 1899. 

In this era when the United States 
Steel Corp. also was being formed Mr. 
Verity held that his company’s small size 
was an advantage. It could not hope to 








compete with the new giant on a 
quantity basis “and so had to depend on 
quality”. 

He held to three general principles to 
which he attributed success: Get men 
who will make the business their busi- 
ness; make products no one else makes, 
and do it economically; borrow money 
when circumstances justify it. 

The 1942-43 edition of “Who's Who” 
lists him as a director of Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh; coun- 
cillor of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, New York; honorary vice 
president of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, New York; chairman of the 





GEORGE MATTHEW VERITY 


Minute Men of the Middletown Cham- 
ber of Commerce, handling all war fund 
and Red Cross drives; member of the 
Ohio Society of New York, and other 
organizations. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Jennie Standish Verity; a son, Calvin 
Verity, vice president and general man- 
ager of the American Rolling Mill Co.; 
two daughters, Mrs. Charles R. Hook 
and Mrs. Newman Ebersole. 


0 


Julius Kahn, 68, founder of Truscon 
Steel Co., Youngstown, O., and its presi- 
dent from 1903 to 1935 when it was 
merged with Republic Steel Corp., Cleve- 
land, died in Cleveland, Oct. 4. He be- 
came a director and vice president of 
Republic following this company’s acqui- 
sition of Truscon, and was in charge ot 
product development. He retired trom 
that position in 1939. Mr. Kahn was 
widely known for the Kahn system of 
concrete reinforcement in _ industrial 
bui'ding. 

—o— 


Thomas Moore, 87, who retired in 1917 
as assistant general superintendent, South 
Works, Illinois Steel Co., Chicago, now 












Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., died in that 
city, Nov. 8. 
—o— 

Norbert A. Milhaupt, 57, the past six 
vears superintendent of the milling ma- 
chinery department, Kearney & Trecker 
Corp., Milwaukee, died Oct. 31, at Bur- 
lington, Wis. 

—o— 

Fred A. Poole, 65, president, Produc- 
tion Instrument Co., Chicago, died in 
that city, Nov. 4. 

—o— 

John Watson Fitzgerald, 65, research 
engineer, Briggs & Stratton Corp., Mil- 
vaukee, died Nov. 2, in that city. 

—o— 

F. Anton Drolshagen, 83, founder and 
president, Milwaukee Pattern Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, died in that city, recently. 


—o— 
Fred C. Chandler Jr., 42, president, 
Chandler Products Corp., Cleveland, 


manufacturer of cap screws, died in that 
city, Nov. 8. 
0 
William K. Bradley, 54, Chicago man- 
ager, Detroit Brass & Malleable Works, 
Detroit, died Nov. 8, in Chicago. 
—o— 
Louis J. Plumb, 58, president, United 
States Rubber Reclaiming Co. Inc., Buf- 
falo, died in that city, Nov. 7. 


MEETINGS.... 


American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers—Decisive role of engineers in the 
war effort and the contributions of engi- 
neering and industrial production will 
dominate the program of the sixty-third 
annual meeting, Hotel Astor, New York, 
Nov. 30-Dec. 4. 

About 125 papers will be read cover- 
ing the varied fields of engineering, and 
panel discussions and symposiums will be 
held, with leaders in each field presiding. 

—o— 

American Mining Congress—Stimula- 
tion of production of critical metals for 
the war effort and means of overcoming 
increasing labor shortages in the mines 
will be studied by metal mine operators 
at a war conference sponsored by the 
western division of the Congress, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, Nov. 16-17. 

—vu— 

American Zinc Institute Inc.—Galvan- 
izers Committee will hold a 1-day ses- 
sion instead of the usual two days at 
William Penn hotel, Pittsburgh, Nov. 20. 
This meeting will be open only to mem- 
bers of the committee and their repre- 
sentatives. Subjects for discussion in- 


clude testing standards, substitute coat- 
ings, and wartime and peacetime prac- 
tice. 
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Orderly System for Industrial 
Deferments Provided in WMC Plan 


PITTSBURGH 

MANNING Table Plan, announced re- 
cently by the War Manpower Commis- 
sion (Steer, Nov. 9, p. 48) is based on 
an arrangement developed by the Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp., over a period 
of several months, in an effort to pro- 
vide for orderly withdrawal of men from 
industry and to establish a sound basis 
upon which deferments may be request- 
ed. 

Gen. Lewis B. Hershey recently de- 
clared the plan was successful so far 
as concerned relations between the cor- 
poration and local draft boards. 

Major purpose of the plan is to indi- 
cate the form in which the employer 
should keep the records of his labor 
force so as to provide a basis for planning 
the withdrawal of workers from industry 
into the armed forces with the least pos- 
sible disturbance to production. Accord- 
ing to the War Manpower Commission, 
use of this plan will also bring other 
benefits to industry. 

For one thing it will give the plant a 


complete inventory of its manpower, 


showing the number of workers neces- 
sary to do each kind of job, the possi- 
bility of substituting unskilled for skilled 
workers on certain jobs with accompany- 
ing savings in wages, the amount of 
training necessary for each job, and the 
training methods which might be used. 
The study will also show where women 
are employed in industry and may sup- 
ply information necessary to forecast la- 
bor requirements in connection with an- 
ticipated production. 

Under present conditions the plan will 
be a voluntary co-operative system. Only 
plants engaged 75 per cent or more in 
war production and certain other indus- 
tries such as public utilities and railroads 
qualify for the plan. It also will be pos- 
sible for associations to enter into the 
plan and act for industry as a whole. 

The first such action has been taken 
by the American Iron and Steel Institute, 
which, through the co-operation of mem- 
ber companies, has prepared a job study 
which is uniform throughout the indus- 
try, describes every known job, and also 
determines the training time and educa- 





SAYS MARITIME COMMISSION 


TRAINS REPLACEMENT WORKERS 





DOUBT that voluntary methods would be successful in mobilizing the country’s 
manpower was expressed by Admiral Emory S. Land, chairman, Maritime Com- 
mission, in testifying before the Senate Military Affairs Committee. The admiral 
told the committee that the commission has a large scale program for training 
men and women workers to replace those called into the armed services. NEA 
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tional background required to fill each 
job. Since this work already is done, the 


steel industry now is in a position to ap- 
ply the plan immediately and set up uni- 
form draft deferments for various jobs 

Any plant vhich can qualify under the 
plan and which wants to participate must 
fill out WMC Form 500. This form 
then should be mailed to the office of 
the regional or area director of War 
Manpower Commission in whose terri- 
tory the plant or activity is located 

If the request is granted, the director 
concerned will forward to the company 
sufficient material and instructions for 
compiling the manning tables. The com- 
pany must then construct its manning 
table, which is a listing, with appropriat 
supporting data, of all different kinds of 
jobs in the plant. The table describes 
skill, training and experience needed by 
the worker to fill each job. It also shows 
essential characteristics needed by each 
worker for each job and the estimated 
length of time required to train a replace- 


ment for each worker 
Applies to Jobs, Not Men 


War Manpower Commission empha- 
sizes the fact that this is not a listing 
of personnel, but a listing of jobs. This 
is quite important inasmuch as the cor- 
relation of the Manning Table Plan with 
Selective Service does not provide defer- 
ments for individuals, but deferments 
for jobs, and as a result, for the individ- 
ual who fills that job 


that the description of the job may be 


It is suggested 


made easier by the use of the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles, compiled by the 
United States Employment Service. Dup- 
licate jobs are counted and the number 
indicated. 

Certain other information also must be 
supplied, including number of jobs which 
are filled by handicapped persons and the 
probable number of additional employes 
needed. The manning tables will be kept 
current by periodical review. 


After the manning table has been set 
up and approved by the regional or 
area director of War Manpower Commis- 
sion, it is then presented to the state di- 
rector of Selective Service of the state 
in which the plant is located, and if ac- 
ceptable, is then approved and the ta- 
ble is given a state acceptance number 
The employer then is authorized to us: 
this state acceptance number and to 
place a prescribed state acceptance stamp 
on the affidavit (Occupational Classifica- 
tion, Form 42-A). This affidavit is to be 
filed with the draft board for any em- 
ploye for whom deferment is requested. 
The form will indicate to the draft board 
how long it will take the employer to re- 
place the employe and will thus deter- 


mine the length of the deferment. The 
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use of this form notifies the local board 
that the length of deferment indicated 
has the approval of the War Manpower 
Commission and the state director of Se- 
lective Service; or in other words, re- 
lieves them from the position of having 
to investigate the validity of deferment 


Work-Week Must 


claims entered by employers for their em- 
ployes. 

While this plan is still on a voluntary 
basis, Paul V. McNutt, chairman of the 
War Manpower Commission, has indicat- 
ed the plan eventually should be made 
mandatory. 


Be Increased 


To Raise Army of 9,500,000 


IF AN armed force of 9,500,000 men 
is to be built up by the end of 1943, 
as is the stated objective, steps must be 
taken immediately to increase the actual 
working week from 42.5 to 48 hours and 
to bring at least 6,400,000 additional 
workers into the labor force, according 
to a survey of manpower by the Brook- 
ings Institution, Washington, The addi- 
tions would have to come largely from 
women, children and older persons. It 
would also be necessary to reduce the 
amount of goods and services produced 
for private ase by one-third as compared 
with the 1942 level. 

The study, which was conducted by 
Harold W. Metz and financed by the 
Falk Foundation, is concerned with over- 
all requirements, and does not deal with 
the labor needs of specific types of in- 
dustry. Against the requirements for 


equipping and maintaining our own 
forces at home and abroad, meeting the 
needs of our allies, and providing the 
essential minimum of civilian production, 
are set the labor resources available for 
the task. The estimates of labor re- 
quirements are based on the potential 
yearly production per worker, rather 
than on projected government disburse- 
ments for war purposes. 

The issues involved suggest the need 
of a co-ordinated national policy, de- 
signed not only to provide balance with- 
in the war production program itself, 
but also as between military and indus- 
trial manpower requirements. _Inas- 
much as mo department or war agency 
is vested with authority over more than 
a limited segment of the war effort, re- 
sponsibility for such a policy rests upon 
the President. The analysis of manpower 





SHIPYARD GIVES THOUSANDS OF EMPLOYES TO WAR SERVICE 


SO MANY employes of Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. have joined 


the fighting forces that even a service flag 
space enough for the 4295 stars. NEA photo 





as large as this one does not have 





factors gives rise to a broad question in 
respect to the proposed large Army. Inas- 
much as official estimates have placed the 
maximum number of men required to 
defend the Western hemisphere at 2,- 
000,000 it is assumed that most of the 
army which has been contemplated 
would be sent abroad. According to 
available figures on requirements per 
man and availability of ships, it does 
not appear possible that 5,000,000 men 
can be transported and supplied abroad 
while the country maintains the shipping 
essential for present needs. 

Of the 6,400,000 additions to the 
labor force which would be required for 
armed forces of 9,500,000, the natural 
increase in population will produce 1,- 
400,000; labor from Mexico may pos- 
sibly provide a maximum of 150,000; 
and the remainder must come from 
women homemakers and persons in the 
14-to-19 and over-65 age groups. Such 
requirements would take 60 per cent of 
the 5.6 million nonfarm women who are 
under 45 years, and have no young 
children, and 15 per cent of the 11,200,- 
000 persons more than 65 or between 
14 and 19. It is assumed that the num- 
ber of unemployed will be reduced to 
a practical minimum of 1,000,000. 


Longer Work-Week Favored 
By War Board Chieftain 


Lengthening of the work-week in war 
production plants was endorsed last week 
by WPB Chairman Donald M. Nelson in 
testifying before the Senate Military Af- 
fairs Committee, studying manpower 
legislation. 

Mr. Nelson also went on record as 
favoring manpower control by legisla- 
tive act rather than by administrative 
fiat. 

“We are going to have to do it be- 
fore we get through,” Mr. Nelson told 
the committee. “I don’t think we should 
dilly-dally with this war. . .. I think 
the people are going to demand that Con- 
gress do something of this kind.” 


An opposing position was taken by 
President Roosevelt at his press confer- 
ence. The Chief Executive said that the 
experience in England and Germany, as 
revealed by intelligence reports, showed 
that production and efficiency did not 
increase as result.of longer work weeks. 

Mr. Roosevelt said the fatigue factor 
generally was not recognized in pro- 
posals for abandoning the 40-hour week 
for the duration. Pointing out that the 


average work-week in all war production 
plants was between 46 and 48 hours, he 
insisted that beyond that point produc- 
tion would not be increased by a longer 
week. 
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NEW FACILITIES 





Defense Corporation Signs More 


Contracts for Plants, Equipment 


NEW war plant facilities and pur- 
chases of additional equipment have been 
authorized for a number of plants by 
the Defense Plant Corp. The new fa- 
cilities will be operated by private com- 
panies, but title will be retained by De- 
fense Plant Corp. 

Authorizations include: 

Execution of a contract with Atlas Im- 
perial Diesel Engine Co., Oakland, Calif., 
to provide machinery and equipment in 
Illinois, at a cost in excess of $100,000. 

Execution of a contract with Tom 
Moore Distillery Co., Bardstown, Ky., to 


provide equipment for plant in Kentucky. 

Execution of a contract with Sprague 
Specialties Co., North Adams, Mass., to 
provide for plant facilities in Massachu- 
setts, at a cost in excess of $750,000. 

Execution of a contract with Stetson- 
Ross Machine Co., Seattle, to provide 
for construction and equipment of a 
plant in the State of Washington, at a 
cost in excess of $250,000. 

Execution of a contract with The Com- 
mercial Fuel Co., Pittsburg, Kans., to 
provide machinery and equipment in 
Kansas, at a cost in excess of $175,000. 


Execution of a contract with Universal 
Television System Inc., Kansas City, Mo., 


to provide for equipment for a plant in 
Missouri. 

Increase in its contract with Ford Mo- 
tor Co., Dearborn, Mich., to provide 
for additional plant facilities in Michi- 
gan. The increase will be in excess of 
$650,000, making a total commitment of 
more than $33,500,000. 

Increase in its contract with General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., to 
provide for additional equipment in a 
plant in Connecticut. The increase will 
be in excess of $250,000, making a total 
commitment of more than $500,000 

Increase in its contract with General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., to pro- 
vide additional equipment in plants in 


Connecticut and Indiana. The increase 





NEW CAST ARMOR PLANT NEARLY ONE-THIRD OF A MILE LONG 


NEW cast armor plant of the Ameri- 
can Steel Foundries at East Chicago, 
Ind., including six open-hearth furnaces 
and 41 specially designed heat-treating 
furnaces, was opened officially Oct. 29. 

Construction of the plant, which is 
nearly one-third mile long, required 
22,000 tons of steel. Cost of building 
and equipment approximated $26,500,- 
000 and was financed by the Defense 
Plant Corp., which is leasing it to Ameri- 
can Steel Foundries. Actually the 
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foundry is so constructed that it is two 
plants in one, for with the exception of 
the open hearth furnaces all other facili- 
ties are duplicated in each half of the 
structure. The two-plants-in-one arrange- 
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ment was decided upon to avoid loss of 
time in transporting materials. 


About 40 per cent of the workers in 


the 30-acre plant will be women, and 
the company has under way an intensive 

























training program for job candidates 


The foundry will produce a special 
type of tank armor which has been de- 
veloped by the company’s research de- 
partment. 

Shown at the opening ceremonies, up- 
per right, are, left to right: R. D. Briz- 
zolara, chief engineer, American Steel 
Foundries; Col. John Slezak, Chicago 
Ordnance District; R. P. Lamont, retired 
president of the eompany; Thomas 
Drever, company president; Brig. Gen. 
Thomas S. Hammond, chief, Chicago 
Ordnance District. Speaking is Brig. 
Gen. Donald Armstrong, chief, Army 
Tank and Automotive Center, Detroit. 
Below is one of the bays in the new 


,oundry. 
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will be in excess of $80,000, making a 
total commitment of more than $300,000. 

Increase in its contract with Caterpillar 
Tractor o., East Peoria, Ill., to provide 
additional plant facilities in Illinois, at a 
cost in excess of $400,000, making a 
total commitment of more than $1,000,- 
000. 

Execution of a contract with Micamold 
Radio Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y., to pro- 
vide machinery and equipment in a 
plant in New York, at a cost in excess of 
$250,000. 

Execution of a contract with National 
Carbon Co. Inc., New York, to provide 
for plant facilities in North Carolina, at 
a cost in excess of $500,000. 

Execution of a contract with Wheeling 
Bronze Casting Co., Wheeling, W. Va., 
to provide for construction and equip- 
ment of a plant in West Virginia. It 1s 
estimated that the cost will be in excess 
of $375,000. 

Increase in its contract with Electronic 
Mechanics Inc., Paterson, N. J., for ad- 
ditional equipment in New Jersey. The 
increase will be in excess of $140,000, 
making a total commitment of more than 
$240,000. 

Execution of a contract with Weldon 
Tool Co., Cleveland, to provide ma- 
chinery and equipment in a plant in 
Ohio. 

An increase in its contract with the 
Wellman Bronze & Aluminum Co., 
Cleveland, for additional piant facilities 
in Ohio, The increase will be in excess 
of $175,000, making a total commit- 
ment of more than $625,000. 

An increase in its contract with Bell- 
anca Aircraft Corp., New Castle, Dela., 
for additional plant facilities in Dela- 
ware, at a cost in excess of $50,000, 


making a total commitment of more 
than $1,300,000. 

An increase in its contract with 
Barnes-Duluth Shipbuilding Co., Du- 
luth, for additional plant facilities in 
Minnesota. The increase will be in ex- 
cess of $125,000, making a total com 
mitment of more than $400,000. 


Higgins Plant Will Expand for 
Cargo Plane, Engine Program 


New Orleans shipyard of Andrew J. 
Higgins will be expanded into a plant 
to manufacture cargo planes for the 
Army, a new-type marine engine, plane 
parts for other builders and an experi- 
mental cargo plane, claimed to be the 
largest in the world, Mr. Higgins an- 
nounced recently in Washington. 

Mr. Higgins said he had arranged with 
the Army to construct 1200 cargo planes 
of a combination of plywood and metal, 
which he called “wood alloy”. Defense 
Plant Corp. will invest $30,000,000 in 
new facilities, and the planes will cost 
$180,000,000. 

In addition, he said, he stands ready 
to build any type of aircraft parts which 
may prove to be a bottleneck for other 
manufacturers, and will build for the 
government $2,000,000 worth of a secret 
and revolutionary type of gasoline engines 
intended primarily for boats but adapt- 
able for other uses. 

On his own account, he said, he is 
















BOOMS OF NAVY CRANES REACH HIGHER 
THAN 12-STORY BUILDING 


Nine huge cranes, booms of which reach higher than a 12- 
story building, are being constructed in Cleveland for the 
United States Navy Bureau of Yards and Docks. The cranes 
are powered with Cooper-Bessemer diesel engines and are be- 
ing built in the shops of the Wellman Engineering Co., and 
the R. W. Kaltenbach Corp. 

The cranes are of the dry dock type and will run on four 
rails. They will be completely self-contained and self-powered. 
Operation will be so simple and so flexible that one man in a 
glass-enclosed control room may direct it. 

On each crane, the machinery house, which is part of the 
revolving superstructure, situated high above the tracks, will 
have a floor area larger than that of a large one-story building. 

The diesel power plant will make each crane an independent 
unit, eliminating the necessity for conductors along the tracks, 
and will enable it to continue in operation in case of emer- 


gency. 
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building an experimental six-engined car- 
go plane of the new-type plywood, which 
will be much larger than the Mars 
(see page 59) and which will have a 
wing spread of 300 feet. The new plane 
probably will be given to China. 

The new plane building program will 
get under way as soon as the Maritime 
Commission completes razing of $11,000,- 
000 of shipbuilding facilities, occasioned 
by the recent cancellation of an order 
for 200 Liberty ships necessitated by a 
shortage of steel. 


“Special Purpose Iron” 
Plant May Be Built in Warren 


The plant to be built by Republic Steel 
Corp. for production of special purpose 
iron—so-called sponge iron—probably 
will be located in Warren, O., instead of 
in Youngstown, if governmental approval 
is obtained for a switch from the orig- 
inal location. Availability of a plant at 
Warren for desulphurizing coke oven gas 
is the reason for the proposed move. 
Similar equipment is not available at 
Youngstown, and low-sulphur gas is 
required in processing the iron ore. 
Output of the sponge iron plant, ex- 
pected to be about 100 tons daily, will be 
used in charging electric furnaces but 
will represent only a little over 3 per 
cgnt of the Canton plant’s scrap re- 
quirements. The plant is to be com- 
pleted in five to six months. 
































ARMY-NAVY AWARDS 













“E” Banners for 
Many Manufacturers 





ADDITIONAL companies selected to 
receive the Army-Navy “E” award were 
announced last week by Undersecretary 
of War Robert P. Patterson and Under- 
secretary of Navy James V. Forrestal. 









They include: 





Acushnet Process Co., Rubber Division, 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa 
Bound Brook Oil-Less Bearing Co., 
Lieut. Comm. C. H. Soderstrom, United States Navy, tells employes of the American Bound Brook, N. J. 
Forge Division, American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., New York, that the Army- 
Navy “E” is a reminder and incentive for still better production in the future 










Henry Disston & Sons Inc., Philadelphia. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Barks- 
dale plant, Barksdale, Wis., Martins- 
ville plant, Martinsville, Va.; and Sea- 
ford plant, Seaford, Del 








Edgewood Chemical Warfare Arsenal, 





Edgewood, Md. 





























Emerson Electric Co., booster plant, St 
Louis. 

Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co., gas mask 
division, Detroit 

Federal Products Corp.,: Providence 
a 

Ferro Enamel Corp., Cleveland 

General Motors Corp., Plant A, New 
Departure Division, Bristol, Conn., 
and Plant D, New Departure Division 
Meriden, Conn. 

Heintz Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa 

Hilton-Davis Chemical Co., Cincinnati 

Huntsville Chemical Warfare Arsenal, 
Huntsville, Ala. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., Painted Post, N. Y., 





, plant. 
Leece-Neville Co., Cleveland, designers and builders of generators and other electric Irving Subway Grating Co. Inc., Long 
equipment for automotive vehicles, aircraft and marine use, has been awarded the Island City, N. Y. 


Army-Navy “E”. Presentation was made to President B. M. Leece by Maj. Merle F. L. Jacobs Co., Detroit. 
Armitage, Central Procurement District 
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Representatives of labor and management receive the joint Army-Navy “E” award at the plant of the South Bend Lathe Works, 
South Bend, Ind. The award is the third the company has received this year, previous ones being the Navy “E” and the All-Navy “E” 
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Marquette Metal Products Co., Cleveland, receives the Army-Navy “E” award. Shown 
above is the speaker's platform during the ceremony. In foreground, left to right: 
Fred Erdman, master of ceremonies; Admiral Bryson Bruce, United States Navy; 
Marquette President Herbert Gleitz; Major Becker, United States Army; Ray Miller, 
former Cleveland mayor; and Thomas Herbert, attorney general of Ohio 


Jeffersonville Quartermaster Depot, Jef- 
fersonville, Ind. 


Lincoln Park Tool & Gage Co., Lincoln 
Park, Mich. 


M. B. Mfg. Co., New Haven, Conn. 
W. H. Nichols & Sons, Waltham, Mass. 


Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot, 
Philadelphia. 

Pioneer Parachute Co., Manchester, 
Conn, 


Pittsburgh Forgings Co., Coraopolis, Pa. 

J. M. Service Corp., Kansas Ordnance 
Plant, Parsons, Kans. 

Transue & Williams Forging Corp., Al- 
liance, O. 

United States Rubber Co., Des Moines 
Ordnance plant, Des Moines, Iowa. 


An additional list received at press 
time included the following: 


Aerco Corp., Hollydale, Calif. 

Aircraft Accessories Corp., Kansas City, 
Kans. 

Aluminum Co. of America, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y. 

Aluminum Ore Co., Aluminum Co. of 
America, Mobile, Ala. 

Atlantic Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 

Bakewell Mfg. Co., Los Angeles. 

Benson Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Bliley Electric Company, Erie, Pa. 

Carolina Aluminum Co., Aluminum Co. 
of America, Badin, N. C. 

Consolidated Aircraft Corp., Plants 1 and 
2, San Diego, Calif. 

Edwards Co., Division of Rogers Diesel 
& Aircraft Corp., Sanford, N. C. 
Emerson Electric Mfg. Co., Turret Divi- 

sion, St. Louis. 
Grimes Mfg. Co., Urbana, O. 
Haines Gauge Co., Philadelphia. 
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Lempco Products Inc., Bedford, O. 

Republic Mining & Mfg. Co., Aluminum 
Co. of America, Bauxite, Ark. 

Singer Mfg. Co., Elizabethport, N. J. 

Zenith Radio Corp., Chicago. 


Manufacturers Association 
To Honor “E” Award Winners 


Representatives of war plants who 
have been awarded the Army-Navy “E” 
awards or the Maritime Commission’s 
“M” for excellence in industrial produc- 
tion will be honored during the War 
Congress of American Industry in New 
York, Dec. 2-4, the National Association 
of Manufacturers announced last week. 

William P. Witherow, president of the 
association, said the more than 500 firms 
honored by the services had been in- 
vited to send an officer of the company 
and an employe representative to the 
congress. The employe will be the man 
who received the lapel button on behalf 
of the workers when the Army-Navy 
made their award. The special cere- 


mony honoring the companies whose ~ 


production record exceeded schedule 
will be the first of its kind since Pearl 
Harbor. 

Two speakers at the luncheon, to be 
held on Friday, Dec. 4, the last day 
of the congress, will be Robert P. Pat- 
terson, Undersecretary of War, and James 
V. Forrestal, Undersecretary of Navy. 


Westinghouse Booklet Aids 
Employes Entering Services 


Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
extended to employes joining the Mer- 








chant Marine through the Maritime 
Commission the same leave of absence 
privileges granted to those entering the 
armed forces. Leaves of absence will 
last six months and 40 days after the 
end of the war or 40 days following the 
date of honorable discharge, whichever 
occurs first. : 

In a booklet issued to help employes 
wind up civilian affairs before entering 
the nation’s service, company reported 
leaves of absence are being granted 
men drafted or those enlisting in the 
Army, Navy, Coast Guard, Navy Con- 
struction Battalion, Maritime Commis- 
sion Cadet Corps, Army Specialist Corps 
and Merchant Marine. 

The same recognition is accorded 
women employes enlisting in the Wo- 
men’s Auxiliary Volunteer Emergency 
Service or the American Red Cross. 

In addition to information about West- 
inghouse jobs, the booklet discusses in- 
stallment purchases, insurance, allow- 
ances for dependents, income taxes. 
mortgages, rent, voting and the post- 
war status of the soldier. 


Report Manganese Alloy 
Conserves Scarce Metals 


Eighteen tons of scarce metals will be 
saved in the manufacture of General 
Electric Co.’s war products this year, 
because of a new nonmagnetic manga- 
nese alloy, company has announced. 

The alloy will free 10 tons of nickel, 
seven tons of chromium and almost one 
ton of tin for other war uses, replacing 
a formula which called for 18 per cent 
chromium, eight per cent nickel and 
the remainder iron. Either alloy requires 
a covering to permit soldering, and for 
the tin coating previously used, a lead 
coating has been substituted. 

According to J. Q. Adams, company’s 
steel specialist, the new formula provides 
a much stronger alloy and therefore can 
be expected to remain in general use 
when the war ends. 

Bars, rods and plates made of this 
material are used in motor-generators 
for submarines, control equipment for 
planes and tanks, and in switchgear 
equipment and motors. Wire made of 
the alloy has equally wide application. 
chiefly in electric locomotives. 





Use of silvered-glass reflectors in place 
of aluminum reflectors by General Elec- 
tric has resulted in a saving of 360,000 
pounds of aluminum in the manufacture 
of street lighting equipment, and another 
200,000 pounds in other protective light- 
ing devices such as searchlights and flood- 
lights, according to A. F. Dickerson, 
manager of the company’s lighting divi- 


sion. 
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Government Takes Over Aircraft 
Plant To Speed Bomber Output 


TORONTO, ONT. 
DEPARTMENT of Munitions and 
supply announced that by expropriation 
proceedings the Canadian government 
has taken over ownership and manage- 
ment National Steel Car Corp.’s aircraft 
plant at Malton, Ont. Production will 
be continued by a government-owned 
company, Victoria Aircraft Ltd., under 
direction of J. P. Bicknell, Toronto, presi- 
dent of Porcupine Gold Mines Ltd. For 
a long period since the outbreak of the 
war he was associated with Lord Beaver- 
brook in British aircraft production. 
This action is considered the most 
drastic and far-reaching of its direct 
management proceedings under the war 
production program. The announcement 
said: “The government is taking over 
the plant in order to expedite operations 
and to maintain a community of interest 
and co-operation between the plant man- 
agement, the Department of Munitions 
and Supply and the designers and build- 
ers of the Lancaster bomber in Britain.” 
The Malton plant also is engaged in 
manufacture, assembly and overhaul of 
airplanes. The Lancaster, a heavy four- 
engined bomber, is one of the four im- 
portant aircraft in Canada’s production 


schedule established for the next year. 

Clearance of Canadian applications 
for certain preference ratings on pur- 
chases in the United States of mate- 
rials costing less than $500 has been ac- 
celerated by the delegation of a limited 
authority in the Washington priorities 
representative in Ottawa, Ont., the De- 
partment of Munitions and Supply an- 
nounces. Procedure of the Canadian 
manufacturer has not been changed. He 
still will submit his application to the 
priorities branch at Ottawa or one of 
the regional office, but the application 
will be dealt with more speedily. 


Subcontracting Is Simplified 


Industry and subcontract co-ordina- 
tion branch of the Department of Mu- 
nitions and Supply has been merged 
with the office of co-ordinator of pro- 
duction and will function as the sub- 
contract division of that office. J. L. 
Jeckell, formerly director general of the 
discontinued branch, and Drummond 
Giles, former associate director general, 
will be joint directors of the new di- 
vision. The change was made to pre- 
vent confusion between it and the War- 
time Prices and Trades Board. Among 


other duties it will arrange for sublet- 
ting war contracts among displaced in- 


dustries. 

Segregation of turnings and other 
scrap from the more critical alloys now 
is mandatory in Canadian plants, G. C 
Bateman, metals controller, appealing to 
all workers, foremen and managers to 
co-operate in observing the new regula- 
tions. The order includes bronze con- 
taining tin, silicon bronze, brass mill and 
wrought copper base alloys, yellow 
brass, nickel silver, cupro silver, alumi- 
num, aluminum bronze and manganese 
bronze. 

Metals controller has placed sales of 
primary lead under direct allocation and 
sales of secondary lead are under strict 
control. This is done to maintain con- 
trol under present increase of use as a 
substitute for copper, zinc and other 
critical metals, which may lead to a 
shortage which is not yet apparent 

Dominion Magnesium Co. is getting 
into full production at its plant at Haleys 
Station with five retort units in opera- 
tion, three ready for lighting. and two 
under construction, all ten to be produc- 
Plant ca- 


pacity is estimated at 10 tons per day 


ing by the end of the year. 


and current production bears out this 
estimate. The plant was built by the 
government and will be operated with- 
out profit for the duration with the un 
derstanding it will be offered to the com- 


pany at the war's end. 








shells in 14 different calibres. 
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DOMINION’S ammunition factories now make 18 types of 
They employ 50,000 
workers. Illustration at the right shows a few of the shells: 
Front row, 40-millimeter ack-ack; 37-mm; 6-pounder, and 


“MADE IN CANADA” 








75-mm anti-tank. Back row, 25-pounder; 3.7-inch anti- 
aircraft; 4.5-inch; 6-inch howitzer; 7.2-inch howitzer and 
9.2-inch howitzer. 
“shaving” a 7.2-inch shell. Passed by Canadian censor 


Workman, in illustration at left, is 
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lron, Steel Groups’ Rate of 


Return 5.7 Per Cent 


Net income of 24 companies classified 
as “iron and steel” for the first nine 
months in 1942 totaled $131,709,000, or 
39.1 per cent less than in the correspond- 
ing period of 1941, according to the 
National City Bank of New York. Re- 
turn on investment in the period de- 
clined from 9.7 per cent to 5.7 per cent. 
Net earnings of 184 companies of the 
total manufacturing group, including iron 
and steel, declined 33.1 per cent; net 
return was 8.2 per cent, down 4.4 per 
cent. 

Net income of major steel producers 
for the nine months of 1942 as tabulated 
by Sree, Nov. 2, p. 38, showed a de- 
cline of 39.3 per cent from the period 
in 1941. 

Following table was compiled by the 
bank: 


Annual Rate of Return % 


Industrial Groups 1941 1942 
Iron and steel 9.7 5.7 
Petroleum products 78 5.5 
Building equipment 8.1 6.1 
Electrical equipment 14. 9.8 
Machinery 16.6 12.7 
Automotive 19.6 10.1 
Auto equipment 18.3 16.1 
Railway equipment 13.4 8.0 
Metal products—misc 16.0 11.7 
Misc. manufacturing 10.9 7.2 
Total manufacturing 12.6 8.2 


Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., New 
York, reports net income for the nine 
months ended Sept. 30, and after pro- 
vision for taxes, as $1,330,147, against 
$1,011,315 during nine months of 1941. 
Taxes to Sept. 30, 1942, amounted to 
$1,330,147, compared with $236,417 in 
like period last year. 


Follansbee Steel Corp. 


Nine months’ earnings of Follansbee 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, totaled $303,- 
871, after taxes and all charges including 
depreciation and amortization of war fa- 
cilities. In the corresponding period of 
1941, net profit was $321,138. Provision 
for federal income taxes was $199,000, 
against $169,000 in 1941. Net profit for 
third quarter was $100,895. 


Eastern Rolling Mill Co. 


Eastern Rolling Mill Co., Baltimore, 
Md., reports net profit for the quarter 
ended Sept. 30 as $61,567, after provision 
of $320,834 for federal income and ex- 
cess profits taxes, against $58,583 in cor- 
responding 1941 quarter. Net for the 
year ended Sept. 30 was $403,407; pro- 
vision for taxes totaled $913,851. 


General Refractories Co. 
General Refractories Co., Philadelphia, 
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reports net income for third quarter as 
$243,957, or 52 cents per share. This 
compares with $173,584, or 37 cents per 
share, in the preceding three months; 
and $329,268, or 70 cents per share, in 
the September quarter a year ago. Net 
income for the first nine months this year 
totaled $674,942, or $1.44 per share, 
against $920,526, or $1.96 per share, for 
the same period of 1941. 


Monarch Machine Tool Co. 


Monarch Machine Tool Co. directors 
last week declared a dividend of 75 cents 
per share on the company’s 210,000 out- 





standing shares, bringing the total for 
1942 to $3, compared with $4 in 1941. 
The board also authorized payment of 
the usual cash Christmas bonus to all 
employes. 


Barium Stainless Steel Co. 


Barium Stainless Steel Corp., Can- 
ton, O., reports net operating revenue 
of $74,525.73 for third quarter, with net 
income as $60,331.67 before provision 
for federal income tax. Cancellation and 
liquidation of the mortgage lien to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp., as of Oct. 
24, also was announced. 





STEEL CONSUMERS NET PROFIT DECLINES 23 PER CENT 


COMBINED net income earned in the 
first nine months of 1942 by 51 iron and 
steel consumers totaled $110,944,707, 
compared with $144,162,430 reported 
by the same companies in corresponding 
period of 1941, a decrease of approxi- 
mately 23 per cent. Aggregate net 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 
American Brake Shoe &. Foundry Co., New York 
American Safety Razor Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
American Stove Co., St. Louis 

Atlas Tack Corp., Fairhaven, Mass. 
Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh 

Briggs Mfg. Co., Detroit 

Budd Mfg. Co., E. G., Philadelphia 

Budd Wheel Co., Philadelphia 

Central Foundry Co., New York 

Chrysler Corp., Detroit 

Clark Equipment Co., Buchanan, Mich. 
Cleveland Graphite Bronze Co., Cleveland 
Crosley Corp., Cincinnati 
Cutler-Hammer Inc., Milwaukee 

Doehler Die Casting Co., New York 
Ex-Cello Corp., Detroit 

Federal Screw Works, Detroit 

Fruehauf Trailer Co., Detroit 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Gillette Safety Razor Co., Boston 

Hoskins Mfg. Co., Detroit 
houdaille-Hershey Corp., Detroit 


International Business Machines Corp., New York 


Intertype Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Jackson Co., Byron, Huntington Park, Calif. 
Le Tourneau Inc., R. G., Peoria, Il. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago 

Master Electric Co., Dayton, O 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Minneapolis 


Mullins Mfg. Corp., Salem, O. 
National Acme Co., Cleveland 


National Malleable & Steel Castings Co., Cleveland 


National Supply Co., Pittsburgh 
New York Ait Brake Co., New York 


Oliver United Filters Inc., San Francisco . 


Parkersturg Rig & Reel Co., Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Corp. Pittsburgh 
Seagrave Corp., Columbus, O. 

Sullivan Machinery Co., Michigan City, Ind.. 
Superheater Co., New York 

Thompson Products Inc., Cleveland 


Transue & Williams Steel Forging Corp., Alliance, O. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Co., New York 
United Aircraft Corp., East Hartford, Conn. 


United-Carr Fastener Corp., Cambridge, Mass... . 


United Drill & Tool Corp., Chicago 


United States Hoffman Machinery Corp., New York 


Victor Equipment Co., San Francisco 
Wayne Pump Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

White Sewing Machine Corp., Cleveland 

t Revised. 


*Indicated. {Before taxes. 


profit of the group in the third quarter 
was $44,242,181, or nearly 7 per cent 
less than the total of $47,598,273 in the 
comparable quarter last year. 

Reports of the companies in the four 
periods are summarized in the accom- 
panying table: 


Third Third Nine Nine 
Quarter Quarter Months Months 
1942 1941 1942 1941 
$1,017,163 $1,781,216 $3,104,649 $4,170,793 

752,079 766,201 2,000,169 2,245,541 
301,373 142,404 609,838 233,213 
72.893 411,627 480,161 969.784 
23,747 51,958 73,336 142,272 
309,496 397,670 ~° 711,179 1,282,0671 
1,111,143 640,147 3,043,962 4,751,949 
940,589 447,361 2,186,825 1,754,832 
1,017,906 $51,617 1,485,766 1,056,490 
29,308 129,305 223,818 303,358 
5,732,585 8,486,005 14,502,590 29,460,848 
$87,113 541,979 1,231,705 1,523,033 
426,747 $27,395 945,352 1,182,710 
383,617 181,734 764,698 980,368 
468,070 803,439 1,020,702 1,242,542 
208,746 305,402 643,159 1,004,543 
464,044 765,103 2,523,572 1,853,811 
109,126 130,675 $11,317 312,540 
$91,031 634,199 1,027,022 1,772,176 
10,029,066 11,468,016 30,710,499 37,471,681 
666,174 941,547 2,265,087 2,333,337 
136,062 151,661 827,440 450,870 
439,601 240,603 1,261,938 1,757,694 
6,764,027} 2,387,881 7,096,433 7,116,217 
92,524 114,967 250,253 $14,294 
165,410® 229,114 816,062° 407,260 
617,292 603,139 1,703,892 2,216,887 
916,870 865,809 1,936,448 2,172,824 
208,845 188,342 545,307 639,152 
696,742 917,982 1,802,701 2,022,260 
145,939 154,883 436,317 691,813 
1,318,534 858,193 2,226,371 2,430,660 
306,713 402,099 885,689° 1,345,669 
815,898 1,775,081 2,248,954 3,989,828 
144,896 421,179 655,876 941,424 
47,668 66,758 205,376 216,004 
220,897 254,607 473,833 373,394 
219,212 397,962 800,135 990,532 
54,624 7,868 84,168 65,274 
151,409 171,021 383,219 432,234 
202,061 266,702 722,858 980,133 
639,438 341,584 1,463,915 1,264,784 
69,821 64,675 291,284 167,728 
502,237 935,012 1,139,082 2,552,226 
3,460,932 5,188,382 10,415,920 10,771,732 
333,630 273,647 694,447 836,748 
338,334 434,645 924,117 1,044,402 
49 355 176,879 256,935 579,294 
50,860 45,262 115,468 147,578 
263,994 307,534 614,690 644,948 
26,340 149,802 $50,223 550,679 
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Index of Activity 
Declines Slightly 


GOVERNMENT control appears to be penetrating in- 
to every form of economic activity. Action on the man- 
power shortage problem is progressing steadily, as are 
regulations dealing with inflation control and distribution 
of materials. OPA recently predicted that by next year 
production of civilian goods will be curtailed to the low- 
est point of 1932. 

Expenditures for war materials in October totaled $5.5 
billion, the same as in September. The average for July 
and August was $4.5 billion. 


During the week ended Nov. 7, STEEL’s index of activity 


™ 





in the iron, steel and metalworking industries declined 1.4 
points to 176.4, reversing the upward tendency recorded 
in the preceding four weeks. 

Work of repairing furnaces reduced steel ingot produc- 
tion one-half point to 98.5 per cent during the week 


ended Nov. 7. The steel scrap supply situation continues 
to improve, with many steelmakers reporting larger stocks. 
Prospects of the steel industry maintaining practical ca- 
pacity operations throughout the winter are better. 

Early estimate of revenue freight carloadings and elec- 
tric power consumption for the week ended Nov. 7 in- 
dicated slight declines in these indicators. Revenue freight 
traffic in the latest period is estimated at 870,000 cars. 
This compares with 890,469 cars in the preceding week 
and 873,585 in the like week a year ago. Electric power 
consumption declined to about 3,750,000,000 kilowatts 
during the week ended Nov. 7, but remained well above 
the 3,325,574,000 kilowatts consumed in the comparable 
1941 period. 
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STEEL’s index of activity declined 1.4 points to 176.4 in the week ending Nov. 7: 
Week Mo. 
Ended 1942 1941 Data 1942 1941 1940 1939 1938 1997 19536 1935 1934 1935 1932 1931 
et SRR 174.8 111.8 Jan. 165.7 127.8 114.7 91.1 73.3 102.9 85.9 74.2 58.8 48.6 54.6 69.1 
a 171.2 181.8 Feb. 165.6 182.3 105.8 90.8 71.1 106.8 84.8 82.0 73.9 48.2 55.8 75.5 
ly 176.8 130.6 March 164.6 183.9 104.1 92.6 712 114.4 87.7 83.1 78.9 445 54.2 80.4 
Sept. 26.. 176.0 132.0 April 166.7 127.2 102.7 898 708 1166 1008 8.0 836 524 528 810 
Oct. 8 175.5 182.7 May 167.7 134.8 104.6 83.4 67.4 121.7 101.8 81.8 83.7 63.5 54.8 78.4 
Oct. 10 176.5 182.8 June 169.4 188.7 114.1 90.9 63.4 109.9 100.8 774 80.6 70.8 51.4 72.3 
Oct. 17 176.9 133.4 July 171.0 128.7 102.4 83.5 66.2 110.4 100.1 73538 63.7 77.1 47.1 67.8 
Oct. 24 177.7 133.5 Aug. 178.5 118.1 101.1 83.9 68.7 110.0 97.1 76.7 63.0 74.1 45.0 67.4 
Oct. 31 177.8 133.8 Sept. 174.8 126.4 1138.5 98.0 72.5 96.8 86.7 69.7 56.9 68.0 46.5 643 
Nov. 7 176.4+ 1344 Oct. 176.9 133.1 127.8 114.9 83.6 98.1 94.8 77.0 56.4 63.1 48.4 59.2 
Nov. 132.2 1295 116.2 95.9 84.1 106.4 88.1 54.9 52.8 475 54.4 
+ Preliminary. Dec. 130.2 1263 1189 95:1 74.7 107.6 88.2 58.9 54.0 46.2 513 


Note: Weekly and monthly indexcs for 1942 have been adjusted to offset the forced curtailment in automobile production and to more accurately 


reflect expanding steel production. 
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120 cK Bi 120 Steel Ingot Operations 
(Per Cent) 
0 NO Weekended 1942 1941 1940 1999 
Nov. 7 9885 975 9965 980 
z 100 : =) 900 >» Oct. 31.... 99.0 955 965 930 
S 90 '-—1- 1-190 © Oct. 24 99.0 5 55 20 
a  Ures Oct. 17 99.0° 965 95.0 91.0 
80 . 80 Oct. 10 985 245 845 895 
3 Oct. 38 98.0 96.0 93.5 ors 
u Sept. 26 98.0 960 98.0 o 
5 70 > 70 0 Sept. 19... 980 960 93.0 705 
> Le Bee 5 Sept. 12.... 98.0 96.5 93.0 74.0 
& 60 = 60 & Sept. 5... 98.0 955 820 68.0 
pie | Aug. 29 98.0 65 91.5 64.0 
a 50}F= 50 Aug. 22 975 20 5 £635 
/ Aug. 15 970 5 900 635 
40 40 Aug. 8 975 265 5 620 
Aug. 1 98.0 975 905 60.0 
30 30 July 25 985 9960 895 60.0 
July 18 98.0 95.0 880 565 
OHH oe Lidl Lil Lily 
[JAN [FEB [MART APR | MAY NOV] DEC] 
PET TET ead PTT Td TTTTPP Titi 
PITT rrr iy fees 
Eleetric Power Output ELECTRIC POWER OUTPUT 3875 
(Million KWH) 3800 
Week ended 1942 1941 3725 
Nov. 7 8.7504 3,326 3650 & 
Oct. 31 3,775 3,339 4 35755 
Oct. 24 8,753 3,299 9800 
Oct. 17 8,717 3,278 7 we s 
Oct. 10 8.702 3,315 ha | 3425 
Oct. 8 8.683 8.290 nate f 3350 3) 
Sept. 8.720 8.288 a * ‘~~ J 3275 a 
Sept. 19 8.757 8,232 i? gen 3 
Sept. 12 8.571 9,281 ee r i941 3200 
Sept. 5 8,678 3,096 a! y a 31252 
Aug. 29 3.640 3,224 LU 3050 5 
Aug. 22 8.674 3.193 j = 
Aug. 15.. 8,655 3,201 7 : 2975s 
Aug. 8 8.649 3.196 S ‘~ fs Common 1842 1 2900 
Aug. 1 8,649 9,226 f | Eiter | ——9——~4 9505 
"— ‘ COMPILED BY EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 
+ Preliminary. 7 2750 
wn Liitity Lisi iia, 
MAR} APR! MAY JULY| AUG. |SEPT.| OCT. | NOV. | DEC | : 
ah TTTTTTTT TTT chiiss: SSuthe Taamdal TTTTTITT 
1400 TONOBLE TROICGN. 1400 Auto Production 
800 ie AU UCTION neh tai 
FT ESTIMATED By WARES ReEDORTS 1300 ( nits) 
1200 }-—™ Sh 1200 Week ended 1942 1941 1940 1939 
100-4. owe ME BO Nov. 7.... 204 986 1209 862 
\ 00 Oct. S1.... 209 929 118.1 82.7 
1000 +34 . 1000 Oct. 24 208 91.9 117.1 782 
§ * 1929 : ay Oct. 17 202 856 114.7 70.1 
se . : 1 f-11900 Oct. 10 208 79.1 1080 75.9 
‘fi: Oct. 3 199 768 1052 76.1 
600 | 800 5 Sept. 26 209 785 96.0 62.8 
& 100 +4700 8 Sept. 19 210 606 788 54.0 
600 . : Sept. 12 196 532 666 41.2 
aa . | 600 Sept. 5 16.9 329 39.7 269 
. Aug. 29 21.1 400 276 252 
400 i ii \ — Aug. 22 202 455 23.7 175 
yg em ‘ 400 Aug. 15 192 456 205 18.0 
300 His : Ve% 1 300 Aug. 8 192 418 126 24.9 
200 eth” Aa AS Aug. 1 188 621 174 288 
wari Ss 200 a 
100 =~ 100 Figures since Feb. 21 last include Canadian 
trucks and automobiles and United States 
|, OMe Liiiitiln ~ erasten 
JAN. | FEB. A NOV_| DE : 
TTTTTICTITTITT TTT TTT 
Freight Cas Leadings TYP rrr? 1 TTT Tite tit Tit 
(1000 Cars) COMPILED BY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 1400 
Week ended 1942 «=: 1941 1300 
Nov. 7 870+ 874 . 
Oct. 81 891 895 er os 1200 
Oct. 24 9038 914 0% . ” 
Oct. 17 901 923 ae eens : 1098 
Oct. 10 910 §=904 PO iar | é On 
Oct. 8 908 «=-918 a ‘, 10004. 
ept. 26 898 920 Pe 
Sept. 19 903 908 —— pi *1900 a 
Sept. 12...... 815 914 vv ‘. * = 
Sept. 5 888 486-798 f 7] 800 
Aug. 29 899 «= s«9 18 
Aug. 22 869 900 oval 700 
. 869 =i, 
850 
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240 Pett TTT TCP reper se TUPI 240 
Steel Castings = | ae SF! ~ 
5 Page ——T DATA COMPILED BY BUREAU OF CENSUS [~ 
—Net Orders— —Production— at ao __ DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE ___| : 
1942 1941 1942 1941 ¥ - MOOT PUT. om 
180 }— - a 180 2 
Jan. . 150.551 110,579 184,778 94,409 re) F 3 
Feb.. 179.880 105,125 133.726 84,492 . 165 F- 165 
Mar.. 211,081 126.140 146,507 95,185 1 me 
Apr... 191.195 152.007 149.425 101977 © 150 150 mt 
May. 199.619 153,143 131,492 104,971 z 1356 
June. 208.248 161,512 131.458 113,988 z -_l20 3 
July . 201,679 175,892 133,845 112,364 ri S 
Aug. . 185.777 147,316 135,855 117,703 2 105 3 
Sept.. 160,300 115,066 124,438 118,543 ? 90 
Oct. 117,516 135,272 - - 
Nov. 84,534 104,605 * 475 
Dec. 113,034 131,518 
60 
Tot 1,561,864 1,316,027 4 45 
30 
Li i?) 
1940 1941 1942 
160 TTT TTT 6° 
150 }-—______——___l_- Class I Railroads 
NET OPERATING INCOME 
060 eee FOR RATING INC —— Net Operating Income 
- 130 es ESOS ae nisheipiapitiaaigitragin w (Unit: $1,000,000) 
<= 3¢0 }-——-— e 1942 «41941 1940 8 1939 
< a Jan. $68.97 $62.02 $46.01 $32.95 
3110 5 Feb. 66.49 5848 982.86 18.64 
4 100 a Mar. 92.39 80.63 387.03 934.38 
a nt April 102.08 52.57 $4.12 15.32 
S 90 3 May 109.63 88.68 47.41 25.17 
w ©} June 118.73 93.26 48.09 939.17 
-Z 80 F 3 July 183.00 106.31 57.73 49.00 
s = Aug. 135.26 111.82 6653 54.57 
3 70 3 Sept. 154.63 104.07 74.72 86.58 
= ; <= Oct. 93.66 87.64 10472 
cor 60 = Nov. 68.76 72.00 T70Al 
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30 i — arco Be sTEER { 30 
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(1926 = 100) 100 |— ‘ | T 1926100 7 —_—1190 
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April 98.7 832 786 762 78.7 0 90 ie. 8 & ! —_I| 99 
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July 98.6 888 77.7 754 788 85 WE s sy 
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EVERAL years ago, aircraft 
cannon were spoken of as belonging to 
the category of advanced aerial weapons. 
The Germans had a 20-millimeter shell- 
firing cannon mounted on the engine to 
fire through the hollow propeller spin- 
ner. Because it was used on enemy 
airplanes, it naturally did not get too 
much publicity. Somewhat later, Brit- 
ish and American aeronautical maga- 
zines did much to enlighten their read- 
ers on aircraft armament, including the 
increased use of cannon on fighting 
planes. 

Cannon on airplanes are nothing new. 
In fact, no sooner had machine guns 
been mounted on first World war air- 
planes, than some bright spirit suggested 
the mounting of a 37-millimeter cannon. 


Fig. 1. (Left, above )—Cannon mounted 
in power-driven turret such as shown 
here makes a most effective weapon 


Fig. 2. (Below )—Effect of 23-millimeter 
Madsen explosive shell on a fabric wing, 
as viewed from point of exit. Sensitive 
detonator devices actuate shell upon con- 
tact with the very lightest of materials 
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By tL. BRUCHISS 


21 West Seventy-Fifth Street 
New York 


Factors in design and operation of aircraft cannon; shell and 
ammunition; effect of gun and shell size; firing rates; control systems; 
ammunition capacity; mountings of various types 


Several installations were actually tried 
at that time and were partially success- 
ful, surprisingly enough, considering that 
the gun used was designed for purely 
land operation, was heavy, slow, firing 
and had a terrific recoil. If faulty am- 
munition caused a stoppage on land, it 
did not matter so much. But in the air, 
the pilot cannot afford to have a misfire. 

The sole advantage of the 37-millime- 
ter gun with its 1%-pound explosive shell 
is that a single hit assures the enemy 
plane being blown out of action. That 
single advantage is the only reason can- 
non are being used on military planes 
today. The 20-millimeter cannon will 
not always bring down an airplane, par- 
ticularly the larger, heavily armored 
craft. In most cases they will only dis- 
able it sufficiently to nullify its use in 
battle, but the %-pound shell will bring 
it down in sufficiently large numbers to 
justify the use of cannon exclusively as 
both defensive and offensive weapons. 

The United States has been producing 
aircraft cannon only since the European 
war started, but their production, as 
well as that of planes designed around 
heavy armament, may be assumed to be 
well on its way. 

An aircraft cannon is nothing more 
than an overgrown machine gun. Its 
action is essentially the same. Practical- 
ly all the various makes operate on the 
recoil principle whereby the force gen- 
erated by the first round being fired sets 
in motion the mechanism that ejects the 
shell case, pulls up a new round from the 
ammunition drum or belt feed, inserts 
this round into the firing chamber, and 
fires the round—all automatically. The 
operation is continuous while the trig- 
ger device is held down. 

Old time 37-millimeter gun action was 
not automatic. Each shell had to be 
loaded by hand, and cocking the gun for 
firing was a herculean job, one that could 
barely be performed in an airplane. 

Until quite recently, both machine 
guns and small automatic cannon mount- 
ed on planes were controlled by cables 
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for cocking, or charging the gun, and 
Bowden cables were even used for op- 
erating the trigger. Now charging is 
done hydraulically, each gun having a 
hydraulic cylinder containing a piston 
alongside its firing chamber. And the 
trigger is operated electrically by a 
solenoid trigger motor. Due to the large 
number of guns used on planes, the very 
latest development is a central hydraulic 
charger with a switchboard with pres- 
sure lines running to each gun. This re- 
duces the total weight as it obviates in- 
dividual gun chargers and makes for a 
more efficient installation. 

A complete armament switchboard is 
more complicated than an old time in- 
strument panel for an airplane. Besides 
a gun charging unit, it has rounds coun- 
ters for each gun, switches to throw in 
or out any one gun in the event it goes 
out of action, interrupter gear for ma- 
chine guns synchronized to fire through 
the propeller, electrical wiring and fin- 











ger or thumb grips for firing the guns. 
Too, electrical heating elements keep the 
gun mechanisms warmed up for high 


altitude fighting and prevent freezing. 
The firing rate of automatic weapons 
is something that always seems to inter- 
est everyone, layman and expert alike. 
A machine gun and automatic cannon 
mechanism is essentially simple, yet not 
so simple that improvements may be con- 
stantly awaited. The improvements have 
been largely in the field of ammunition, 
more exacting care in the production of 
the bullets and shell so that gun stop- 
pages and misfires are less frequent. 
The guns have been made lighter by 
reducing the length of the barrel, which 
in turn results in a much lower recoil 
force, and this reacts favorably in the 
Airplane mountings 
for long-barreled high recoil cannon were 


way of mountings. 


impossible in pre-war days except for 
limited fixed installations, as for exam- 
ple guns firing through the propeller 
hub and in the nose of twin engined 
ships. The design of smaller weapons 
permits their use in quantity on a plane. 

The firing rate of the lower caliber 
automatic cannon is surprisingly high, 
ranging from 350 to 900 rounds per 
minute. The latter high rate is cred- 
ited to one type of Swiss Oerlikon 
and the German Rheinmetall Borsig 20- 

(Please turn to Page 114) 


gun, 


Fig. 3. (Left, below)—Plan and «leva- 
tion diagram of 37-millimeter aircraft 
cannon mount developed by American 
Armament Corp., New York. Turret re- 
volves on ring mounted same height as 
top of fuselage as marked at C. B shows 


safety member to prevent gun firing on 


tail assembly 


Fig. 4. (Right, below)—Close-up view 
of 37-millimeter aircraft cannon turret 
mounted on structural framework for 
demonstration of operation. Gun not only 
has complete 360-degree horizontal range 
but vertical adjustment from near straight 
up to considerably below horizon. Amer- 
ican Armament Corp. photos 
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Army conserves, too; typical examples; synthetic rubber pro- 
duction; its quality; story of natural rubber; reclaiming 
processes; how auto transportation is to be maintained 


(Section VIII in a Series on Conservation and Substitution in Ordnance Work) 


By ARTHUR F. MACCONOCHIE 
Head, Department of Mechanical Engineering 


University of Virginia, University Station, Va. 
And Contributing Editor, STEEL 











MONG the many shortages of critical materials which have arisen as 

a result of the vast demands of our war production program, none 

has been so acutely felt as the constriction of our rubber supply. Nor 
has this been confined to the private user. In the kind of total war in 
which we are engaged, there ceases to be any sharp distinction between 
soldier and civilian. Thus the distribution of our dwindling stocks has been 
and must continue to be governed by national need. 

Of the moves which the Army itself has made to conserve this precious 
commodity we note, for example, the setting of a limit to the amount of 
crude rubber in each size tire for combat vehicles and reductions in the 
actual weight, wherever this may be done; the elimination of rubber latex 
in sateen gimp and fender welt for half-track vehicles; and the abandon- 
ment of rubber latex for cartridge clip boxes. 

Tires for military vehicles (except certain types of antiaircraft car- 
riages) have been changed from combat tires to regular highway tires— 
these changes alone being responsible for saving 75,000 pounds of crude 
rubber this year and an estiniated 264,000 pounds in 1943. Further, ex- 
perimental work is being carried out to use limited-mileage tires for certain 
types of vehicles which, if successful, will effect additional large economies. 

Even such relatively small items as shell grommets have not been 
neglected. A United States Army Ordnance directive issued early in Janu- 
ary of this year ordered that the type of composite rubber-steel grommet 
then used on 155-millimeter howitzer shell be replaced with one which 
does not involve the use of rubber. 

Among the more radical changes of design necessitated by the cutting 
of our rubber supply lines has been the substitution of steel in tank tracks 


(except for bogie bushings). This will, of course, have to be a gradual 


changeover in order to avoid excessive interference with production. The 
new tracks may be made of steel stampings, forgings, castings or a com- 


Fig. 1. (Left)—A Malayan rubber plantation with natives gathering latex 
from “rubber” trees 


Fig. 2. (Below)—Shown are two very good reasons why civilians must 
conserve rubber. Our fighting forces must have what they need. And 
even with the economies being made in those requirements, the rest of us 


will simply have to get along with less. OWI photo by Palmer 
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posite of partially rolled sections with 
castings and forgings. All these are be- 
ing investigated to the end that avail- 
able facilities may be applied to effect- 


ing the change as quickly as possible. 
Bogie bushings and rollers will still be 


made of rubber. Other changes affect- 
ing the tank include the elimination of 
rubber latex from crash pads and its 
use confined to a few essential parts. 
The minimum savings in rubber as a 
result of changes in the design of tank 
tracks are estimated as follows: 
1942 1943 
lb. Ib. 
5,000,000 50,000,000 Crude Saved 
1,000,000 12,000,000 Reclaim Saved 
There will, however, be an increase in 
the use of synthetic rubber of about 90,- 
000 pounds in 1942; 1,000,000 pounds 
in 1948. 
The ramifications of rubber conserva- 
tion in Army weapons and devices have 
spread to remote control systems, fire 
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Fig. 3—Two views of the interior of a typical rubber 
factory in Malaya. Figs. 1 and 3 furnished by British 


control instruments and submarine 
cables. In the first, a considerable 
amount of rubber is employed in electric 
cables which cannot, without loss of 
functional efficiency, be reduced. But 
it has been found possible to shorten 
the cables themselves without loss of 
military effectiveness. Attempts to re- 
place rubber eyeshields with synthetics 
on fire control instruments have been less 
successful, the artificial product proving 
too hard to give adequate protection. 
Submarine cables were originally built 
up with a rubber bedding and a rubber 
outer serving. Early in April, tentative 
specifications were prepared to eliminate 
not only the outer serving but also the 
outer bedding, these to be replaced with 
jute or other suitable material such as 
cotton oristle fiber, which will give a 
service life in sea water equal to that of 
jute. This jute covered cable, it is an- 
ticipated, will prove even more service- 
able than the first design. Each million 
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feet of jute-covered cable will save 234,- 
000 pounds of rubber as compared with 
the original cable. 

To cite still other illustrations of the 
conservation of rubber by the Army, we 
note that the flaps on personnel carriers 
have been eliminated by using bead 
locks with a smooth surface next to the 
inner tube, thereby saving some 5500 
pounds of rubber on estimated require- 
ments. Although only one vehicle has 
thus far been modified, this elimination 
of flaps will be done wherever possible. 


Tank helmets are other items from 
which rubber is being removed, to be 
replaced with synthetic or plain 100 per 
cem > "nched cattle-hair felt. Shortly 
after Pearl Harbor a number of small 
arms parts requiring rubber, such as 
recoil pad, steam condensing device 
water chest hose, gasket strips and sev- 
eral other small items were changed 


. from crude to 100 per cent reclaimed 


rubber. These changes resulted in sav- 
ings of over 800,000 pounds of crude 
rubber in 1942 and will save more than 
1,500,000 pounds next year. 

Even adhesive tape has not escaped 
scrutiny. Adhesive tape used for am- 
munition formerly contained 6.5 ounces 
of plaster mass per square yard. Ap- 
proximately one-third of this mass—or 
about 2 ounces—was crude rubber. The 
plaster mass has now been reduced to 
3.75 ounces per square yard and, fur- 
ther, that portion which is rubber con- 
sists of 80 per cent reclaimed. This 
represents total savings of 87 per cent 
of the crude rubber, together with only 
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4 TIMELY HELPS 






for Your ALL-OUT Production Program 


to help you select the right 
fool steel for each tool 


Here is a quick reference manual for 
the tool engineer and tool designer. 
“The Carpenter Matched Tool Steel 
Manual” provides an 80-page Tool 
Steel Selector alphabetically indexed 
by kinds of tools. Flip the pages and 
it guides you to the steel that best 
meets the requirements for each tool. 
Also contains accurate and complete heat treating 
instructions on each of the Carpenter Matched Tool 
Steels. It can help you save time and materials— 
and get the most out of every pound of tool steel. 








how to check the identity 
of tool steel 


For quick identification of mixed 
stock... for checking identity of 
the steel before heat treating tools 
.. here is a ready reference guide 
= \for training men in spark testing. 
maA\This wall chart (21” x 30”) 
clearly identifies the spark of each 
of the Carpenter Matched Tool 
Steels. It provides information 
on spark characteristics caused by the major alloys. 
With it as a guide, men can be trained to quickly 
identify different types of tool steels. 





how to get the most out of 
this oil-hardening tool steel 


If you are interested in knowing 
about Stentor Oil-Hardening Tool 
Steel that is saving time and 
helping to avoid trouble in many 
tool rooms, write for our bulletin, 
“How to Get the Most Out of 
Stentor Oil-Hardening Tool Steel”. 
It contains simple heat treating 
instructions which save experi- 
menting by clearly defining et 
ening procedure for best results. 
Also has information on safety in hardening, holding 
size, hardening without soft skin, and detailed data 
on Stentor—the old standby that is insuring better 
tool performance wherever it is in use. 





to help you speed up train- 


ing of tool and die makers 


Training skilled labor in the short- 
est possible time is just about the 
“number one” problem facing war 
industry today. Here is the handbook 
around which many plants have built 
their training programs. Every man 
you want to train for your tool room 
can get practical knowledge from it. 
It is written in simple language, free 
from technical terms. Covers tool 
design, heat treating, quenching, testing, analysis, 
trouble shooting, etc. 315 pages, 205 illustrations. 
Available at cost — $1.00 per copy in the U. S.— 
$3.50 elsewhere. Order as many as you need foday. 





This useful tool steel information can help you solve your war production 


problems. We will be glad to send you copies of any or all that you desire. 


Write us today on your company letterhead. The handbook, “Tool Steel 


Simplified,” is available in any quantity in the U. S. A. at cost—$1.00 a copy 


($3.50 elsewhere). The other literature is free to tool steel users in the U. S. A. 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY, 


arpen ler 


MATCHED 
TOOL STEELS 





139 BERN STREET, READING, PA. 














50 per cent reclaimed rubber used in 
replacing the crude. The total esti- 
mated savings in crude will be in the 
neighborhood of 310,000 pounds by the 
end of this year and 1,360,000 in 1943. 
The amount of reclaimed rubber re- 
quired is figured at 160,000 pounds for 
1942 and 70,000 pounds in 1943. Further, 
an extensive investigation is in progress to 
eliminate entirely the crude rubber re- 
quired for this purpose. 

While soldier and civilian alike can 
do much to conserve rubber, there is no 
question but that all such conservation 
measures merely defer the evil day when 
we will have no more natural rubber 
left—provided, of course, the war lasts 
long enough and we fail to recover old 
or open up new sources in time. Thus 
we are involved in a desperate race be- 
tween declining rubber stocks and an 
increase in the supply of synthetic and 
reclaimed rubber to replace them. 

Out of the welter of confusion and 
recrimination which has followed the 
realization of our plight, certain basic 
facts stand out clearly enough. Among 
these are certain inadequacies of even 
a vigorous competitive economy in the 
face of international brigandage. 

Back in 1940 the rubber, petroleum 
and chemical industries made efforts to 
convince the government of the desir- 
ability of establishing a nationally owned 
synthetic rubber industry on a scale suf- 
ficient to establish plant designs and 
operating technique and to work out the 
problems associated with its utilization 
for important products such as automo- 
bile and combat vehicle tires since no 
legal plan could be worked out where- 
by free industry could co-operate to this 
end. 

But is was not until May, 1941, that 
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small-scale defense plants for rubber 
polymerization were authorized without, 
unfortunately, any provision for the 
manufacture of the necessary raw mate- 
rials by means which could be expanded. 
Before we awoke to the implications of 
the attack on Pearl Harbor, synthetic 
rubber was principally required for such 
purposes as could be better served by 
the oil and solvent-resistant characteris- 
tics of the artificial product. 


These included chemical tank linings, 
gasoline hose, oil gaskets, motor mounts 
and the like for which Neoprene and 
Thiokol had been used until the appear- 
ance some years ago of the Buna-type 
rubbers at the hands of the rubber com- 
panies and, later, Standard Oil. 


However, these are not the most suit- 
able or economical rubbers for such ap- 
plications as tires, where resistance to oil 
is unnecessary. Buna S, a combination of 
butadiene and styrene, is perhaps the 
most easily available of the group, has 
the lowest immediate cost and is near- 
est to natural rubber—so let’s examine 
this material in detail. 


At ordinary temperatures, butadiene 


is a gas which can be prepared in various 
ways—as, for example, from ethyl! alco- 
hol produced from grains, molasses, po- 
tatoes and the like. However, with crude 
oil abundant, butadiene will probably be 
obtained from this source by modifica- 
tions of existing techniques affecting 
pressures, temperatures, catalysts, cycles 


and so forth. 

The other basic ingredient is styrene. 
This is a liquid at normal temperatures, 
made by combining ethylene with benzol. 
Ethylene, a by-product of petroleum 
processes, can also be made from alcohol. 
Granted these two essentials, the co- 
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polymerization by means of which the 
chain-like molecules of synthetic rubber 
are built up sis accomplished by mixing 
butadiene, styrene, water, a catalyst and 
an emulsifier in a large vessel and agitat- 
ing the mixture at the desired tempera- 
ture and pressure for several hours. The 
resultant product is Buna S rubber. It is 
not unlike the milky latex obtained from 
the rubber tree and may be coagulated 
in much the same way by the use of an 
acid. Further, it has the appearance 
and many of the physical characteristics 
of natural rubber and can be filtered, 
dried and baled for transport. 

In answer to the inquiry as to how 
soon synthetic rubber may be available 
in quantities which will ease the situa- 
tion for the private citizen, it may be 
said that the present program calls for 
the provision of facilities having a pro- 
ductive capacity of around a million tons 
annually (principally of Buna S) by the 
end of 1944. Note that none of this is 
likely to be available for ordinary civilian 
use for two years. .Meantime, four of 
the large rubber companies have plants 
of 15,000 to 30,000-ton capacity which 
are now, or soon will be, in operation. 

Thus, although not more than some 
25,000 to 30,000 tons can be expected 
by the end of this year, well over a third 
ot a million will be available next year 
and around three-quarters of a million 
by December, 1944. However, fighting 
services and civilians alike will be 
obliged to practice economy in the use 
of rubber for some time to come if our 
commitments under lend-lease are to be 
met. 

It should be emphasized that synthetic 
rubber facilities cannot be created over- 
night. The production of one ton re- 
quires large amounts of power and 90,- 
000 pounds of steam. Further, we have 
to provide one ton of refrigerative ca- 
pacity for every ten tons of annual pro- 
duction capacity of synthetic rubber. 

Next in importance to the civilian auto 
owner is the question as to whether the 
artificial product will answer his pur- 
poses satisfactorily. While it is rather 
early to answer this question definitely, 
there is reasonable assurance that it will. 
Indeed, in some respects it will be su- 
perior. 

For instance, Buna S rubber resists 
abrasion better than natural rubber and 
suffers less deterioration from the effects 
of sunlight, ozone, oils, etc. Then, too, 


(Please turn to Page 119) 
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Fig. 4—Pursuing the scorched-earth pol- 
icy, British forces in Malya burned thou- 
sands of bales of rubber, destroyed rub- 
ber factories and smashed machinery. 
Here a rubber factory goes up in smoke. 
British official photo from British Press 
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ARE YOU GETTING 
raom your VISUAL GAGES? 


The Sheffield Visual Gage is used for many purposes. If you are not 
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familiar with all of them, the outline here may suggest a means of in- 










creasing the effectiveness of your gages and the variety of work they do. 
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Sheffield Visual Gages are used: 
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In the Inspection Department In the Production Shop 
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For the final inspection of close toler- To provide machine operators with 
ance manufactured parts. an accurate check on work in process. 


For the classification of such parts as 
the basis for selective assembly. In the Receiving Department 


Te check dimensional accuracy of 
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In the Tool Room 


purchased parts and sub-assemblies 
To check fixed size gages for wear. 


on arrival. 


© io 


To check precision gage blocks for 
wear. In the Laboratory 


To check the dimensional accuracy To provide maximum accuracy for 
of tools. measurements of all kinds. 
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IN TIME OF WAR, truly each hour 
lost is more important than ever, espe- 
cially on such operations as loading and 
unloading ships where every hour gained 
can mean more trips and more cargo 
hauled per season. 

Typical of the many shortcuts being 
utilized to speed loading and unloading 
operations is a scheme employed by a 
large industrial plant on Lake Ontario 
in Canada this year to save between 1 
and 3 hours in unloading and cleaning 
up the holds of coal boats. A Caterpillar 
diesel D-4 tractor equipped with a bull- 


Speeds Unloading 


. . » « Of ships, thereby permitting more trips per season 


dozer is lowered into the holds of the 
coal boats by means of a sling hooked 
to the unloader as shown in Fig. 1. This 
sling makes it easy to transfer the tractor 
and. bulldozer quickly from one hold to 
the next. 


When lowered into the hold, the bull- 
dozer is employed to push the coal into 
piles so it is possible to utilize a 12-ton 
digging clamshell bucket throughout the 
entire unloading operation. Previously 
it had been necessary to follow the 12-ton 
bucket with a 6-ton clean-up bucket. 
But with the tractor and bulldozer on 
the job, use of the clean-up bucket is 
curtailed. 


What this means in unloading time 
amounts to 1 to 3 hours per boat. This 
in turn enables the coal boats to make 
more trips per year with their precious 
cargoes. 


In addition, the industrial plant uses 
a large D-7 tractor with a bulldozing 
blade to level and compact stock piles 
of coal as shown in Fig. 3. This not 
only makes it possible to stock more coal 
than would otherwise be possible but 
at the same time permits it to be banked 
and moved about to reduce the fire 
hazard and to eliminate fires when they 
do occur. 


Fig. 1. (Above)—Caterpillar tractor with bulldozer attached is 
easily moved in and out of the ship compartments by cable slings 
from the unloader as shown here 


Fig. 2. (Far left)—Ore and coal cargoes_are cleaned out effi- 

ciently by utilizing the bulldozer to pile up remnants, thus allow- 

ing the big 12-ton bucket to be used for all operations with con- 
sequent savings of 1 to 3 hours in unloading time 


Fig. 3. (Immediate left )—Stockpiles can be leveled and com- 
pacted, too, for this big “dozer” really “pushes it around”. All 
photos furnished by Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill. 
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Repunching (an exclusive RB ©’ W process) clears out strained and torn surfaces le 
and makes possible perfect fit and easy tightening of RBG” W nuts. It also prevents use of defective metal, for a 
nut made from piped or seamy bar will split when re-punched 


“DEFENSE” “Numerical Superior- 
ity” — “Sheer Weight of Men and 
Metal” — are not winning the war. 
It’s generalship of attack, with better 
equipment better fitted to its specific 
tasks, that must put the extra punch 
into our mechanized combat teams. 
Here at R B & W, we’re putting a 
qualitative plus into the bolts and nuts 
that war plants today are buying by the 
train load, a plus that enables war equip- 
ment to be assembled faster with accu- 
rate, clean-threaded R B & W fasteners. 
R B & W’s three great plants — its 
one-purpose nut plant at Coraopolis is 
the only one of its kind in the world 





ft from the first punch— 


assure tremendous output to fill the 
assembly needs of the tanks and tractors, 
bridges, mining and farming equipment 
that make and keep America strong. 

But even more important, we feel, 
are the special RB& W processes—one 
of them illustrated above — which 
toughen and make accurate the RB& W 
products which must be both fit for the 
fight and quick to assemble. 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and 
Nut Company. Factories at Port 
Chester, N.Y., Rock Falls, IIl1., Coraop- 
olis, Pa.; sales offices at Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Detroit, Chattanooga, Los 
Angeles, Portland, Seattle. 


RBc.W eusseu, surpsart 2 warp 
Sting the things that make America 


AND ALLIED FASTENING PRODUCTS SINCE 1845 
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A LITTLE MORE than a year ago, 
deep in the heart of Texas, stood a 
swamp. Today that swamp is gone. 
In its place stands one of the busiest 
shipyards in the United States, oper- 
ated by the Houston Shipbuilding 
Corp. at Irish Bend Island, Tex. Like 
many others erected during the past 
year, this yard has been placed in 
operation to build Liberty ships for 
the United States Maritime Commis- 
sion. 

According to recent production re- 
ports this yard stands well up among 
those meeting the all-time-high Mari- 
time Commission production schedules. 

A complete history of this amazing 
transition from swamp to ships would 
make another inspiring story of inge- 
nuity, imagination and perspiration. It 


How to get 


MAXIMUM UTILIZATION 


from your arc welding equipment 


By G. W. CURRY 

Industrial Department 

General Electric Co. 
Houston, Tex. 


would pay tribute to the vision res- 
ponsible for having all operations laid 
out on a straight-line production basis 
from steel plate to finished hull. It 
would recognize the perspiration of 
thousands of men who quickly erected 
the yard facilities — and of the other 
thousands who now keep the yard 
operating three shifts a day, seven days 
a week, to launch a Liberty ship every 
Sunday. 

Also important in the record would 
be a tribute to the ingenuity with 
which the capacity of the yard has 
been doubled and redoubled to meet 


Fig. 1. 


greatly increased production schedules, 
even in the face of serious power and 
equipment shortages. In fact, ways in 
which arc welding equipment has 
been made to do double-duty or bet- 
ter may suggest ways in which other 
fabricators can get more production out 
of available welding machines. 

Briefly, the practices followed by the 
Houston Shipbuilding Corp. to get 
maximum utility from its welding 
equipment with the minimum expendi- 
ture of time and power may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

I. All welding equipment is portable 
or semiportable, thus permitting a rapid 
movement of equipment as the loca- 
tion of the welding load progresses. 

2. Many 200-ampere_ direct-current 
single-operator arc welders are mounted 


(View above )—Welding circuit control stations used in 


conjunction with multiple-operator arc welders are arranged to 
provide a maximum of 200 amperes to each of two operators or 
400 amperes to a single operator 


Fig. 2. (Left )—Direct-current arc welders of the single-operator 
type mounted on a common running gear and arranged for par- 
allel or individual operation permit a guide change from tacking 
duty to heavier duty, or vice versa, as the character of the welding 


load changes - 
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cLEXIBLE METAL HOSE 


proTeEct HIS LIFE 


Instead of conveying oil, steam, gas or water, here flexible metal 
hose houses a parachute ripcord, protects it against mechanical 
injury, might save a man’s life. 


Using practically any workable metal, we can build flexible metal 
. : . . ™ American “Seamless”, no seams, 
hose or tubing for anything from a simple oil can spout to high wail ehtatite.neeemeie teabd on 
pressure seamless hydraulic line that can be flexed millions of the metal tube from whichit Is mode. 
times without failing .. . a line that will give you the flexibility of 
garden hose, the dependability of metal and the strength of rigid pipe. 
Could it be that some type of this hose or tubing is the “missing 
link” you have been looking for? rise 
AMERICAN METAL HOSE BRANCH OF THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY - F 2 
General Offices: Waterbury, Conn. * Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Co. American Tatertoched mest regged 


In Canada: Anaconda American Brass Lid., New Toronto, Ontario type of hose... full interlocked joints 
ore packed for pressure tightness. 
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in pairs and arranged for quickly 
changing from individual to parallel 
operation or vice versa, These sets are 
used singly for tacking and in parallel 
for heavy, high-duty welding. 

3. Many direct-current single-opera- 
tor arc welders of the 400-ampere size 
are arranged so that they may be used 
as multiple-operator equipment, fur- 
nishing current for tacking to as many 
as six operators. 

4. Constant-potential multiple-opera- 
tor arc welding equipment is applied 
to low duty-factor work in so far as 
possible, thus serving the maximum 
number of operators with minimum 
power drain. 

5. To minimize both kilowatts used 
and kilovolt-ampere demand, current 
for Unionmelt welding is supplied by 
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Fig. 3—Heavy current for Unionmelt welding is furnished by alternating-current 500- 

ampere arc welders. Similar 300-ampere units are used for tacking and for the 

backing-up bead on Unionmelt work. Note frame and cable slings for moving unit 
where wanted quickly 


transformers having built-in 
factor correction. For the same reason, 
all the constant-potential multiple- 


operator arc welders are driven by 80 


power 


per cent power-factor synchronous 


motors. 


To speed construction, hulls are pre- 
fabricated in subassemblies on the lay- 
out slabs where the large majority of 
welding can be done in the flat or 
horizontal positions. Due to limited 
steel mill capacity for rolling sheared 
ship plate, strip-mill steel has had to 
be substituted extensively. Although 
less expensive, it is also of narrower 


Fig. 4—Semiportable multiple-operator arc welders of the 1500-ampere size are used 
principally where they can serve many operators working at relatively low duty 
factor. They can be moved about by crane 
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width; hence, it requires more welded 
seams per ship. 

However, due to the high efficiency 
and power factor of the transformers 
used in Unionmelt welding, overall costs 
are no greater than if wider plates were 
available. Power requirements are fur- 
ther alleviated by the use of alterna- 
ting-current arc welders, 300-ampere 
size, with built-in power-factor correc- 
tion for other heavy manual welding. 

As each subassembly takes shape, 
it progresses along the layout — slab 
where all available welding equipment 
is put to work tacking and welding as 
rapidly as possible. Since practically 
all we'ding equipment is portable and 
suitable for both tacking and welding, 
maximum utilization is realized at all 
times. 

Subassemblies thus take shape rapid- 
ly until they are completed or reach a 
weight of as much as 50 tons, whence 
they are lifted onto the shipways and 
welded in place. It is on the shipways 
that the welding duty factor tends to 
be lowest, hence wmultiple-operator 
equipment is employed for this work 
insofar as possible. 

Due to the urgent need for shipway 
capacity, “Libertys” are launched as 
fast as hulls are completed, practically 
all outfitting being done in the out- 
fitting basin. 

Arc welding electrodes are kept in 
perfect condition, pending use, in an 
electrically heated storehouse which 
keeps the temperature a degree or two 
above the ambient to prevent moisture 
condensation. 
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Every reader of this publication knows of the nation- 
wide salvage campaign now in progress. But perhaps 
you have not fully realized its seriousness or its size. 


In iron and steel alone, our immediate military 
needs require 6,000,000 tons of scrap over and above 
the regularly available supply. 


You as an individual have an active interest and a 
vital part in the success of this drive. Each reader 
has this double obligation: 


l. As a private citizen, he must scour his home 
from basement to attic, from front entrance to back 
fence, to round-up and contribute every pound of use- 
less metal. 


2. Asa business man or employee, he must exert 
all his influence to see that his company or employer 
contributes everything possible to the campaign. 


The scrap is rollingin. But NOT ENOUGH. Six 


million tons of extra steel scrap are not to be found 


on the front doorsteps of America. 


To do your part to keep munitions going to the 
fighting fronts, contribute ALL the scrap you can 
muster. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 






























He isn't in UNIFORM 




















... but the Industrial Gas Engineer 


plays a vital role in war production 


We call him an industrial Gas engineer—because 
his main job is to help industry to get the 
utmost efficiency and speed out of gas and 
modern gas equipment. 

He doesn't stand alone—no matter in what 
city or plant you find him. For behind him are 
the vast research and engineering resources of 
the whole Gas industry . . . the industrial heat 
developments of more than 20 years . . . the 
close contact between companies whose in- 
dustrial customers face like problems. 


Now that we are in a war that has to be won 

. that calls for faster production of war 
materials . . . often for unbelievable precision 
in things the plant never saw before . . . our 
industrial Gas engineers are spending their 
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days and nights right on the production line, 
doing a vital war job. 

Call for their services . . . if your plant needs 
help on an industrial heating problem. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
[INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL GAS SECTION 
420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 





FOR ALL 
INDUSTRIAL HEATING 
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APFLICATION to the war production 
effort of all the skill and management 
“know-how” acquired by General Motors 
through many years of manufacturing ex- 
perience is resulting in the conservation 
of thousands of tons of critical mate- 
rials, in important savings in man-hours 
(thus releasing men and machines for fur- 
ther vital work), in sharply reduced costs, 
in the organization of new methods in 
maintenance and service and in sub- 
stantial contributions to an advancing 
military technology, states Alfred P. 
Sloan Jr., chairman of the corporation. 

Mr. Sloan says that production rates 
have been accelerated, engines have been 
increased in horsepower, guns have been 
simplified and given longer life, and im- 


provements have been made in tank con- 
struction, in airplane propeller design 
and in the manufacture of shell. New 
devices have been developed, new char- 
acteristics built into old devices. Mean- 
while, a sound basis has been established 
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GETS 15 PER CENT MORE WELD METAL for same electrodes 










General 


Motors butt welds a 3-inch length of common steel to the end of every ar 


welding electrode before it is used. 
deposited as weld metal. 
valuable alloy metal as a stub end. 


This allows ALL of the welding rod to !« 


No longer is it necessary to waste 2 to 3 inches of 


If every arc welding shop employed this scheme, our welding rod would 


deposit 15 per cent more weld metal. 


Or we could cut our consumption of 


welding rod 15 per cent and lay down the same amount of weld metal. Saving 
15 per cert of the valuable alloy metal in our welding rods is a vital contribu 


tion to the war effort every welder can make. 


Are you doing it in your shop? 


General Electric Co. photo 


for continued advance in war production 


techniques. 


Acknowledging “the generous co-opera- 


tion of other manufacturers and of Army 
and Navy technicians, without which 
much of this progress (in General Mo- 
tors) would not have been possible”, Mr 
Sloan cites results obtained in the manu- 
facture of one type of machine gun as 
illustrative of the approach. Some typ- 
ical accomplishments in achieving the 


»bjective of not only more and mor 
weapons, but better and better weapons 
in the technical sense, follow 

Mass production begins with planning, 
involves the attainment of complete in- 
terchangeability of parts and, finally 
requires the introduction of progressive 
processing and assembly. In the case of 
the machine gun example, it became 
possible through changes in manufac- 

(Please turn to Page 124) 






TIP TO 
EXECUTIVES 


[f you find it difficult to de- 
cide when to scrap idle equip- 
ment or materials, this is 4 
safe rule to follow: 

“If it hasn't been used for 
the last three months and no 
one can prove it can be used 
in the next three—find a use 


for it or scrap it.” 


* * * 
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BETWEEN DEFENSE AND ATTACK! 


Our industry can produce even 
greater tonnages of steel. But we must 


Do you know how much steel it will take 
to overpower and defeat our enemies? 


te men can even guess. But this 
we know. Every medium tank 
that leaves Detroit takes another 28 
tons of steel. Every new cargo ship 
takes another 3500 tons. Every 
heavy cruiser that joins the fleet 
takes 6600 tons for 
its hull alone. The to- 
tal adds up fast/ And 
every additional ton 
that mills deliver to 
war industry ac- 
counts for another 
1000 pounds of scrap. 


It’s plain that the 
price of Victory in 
terms of steel will be 
much more than we 
have been paying. 
Our fighting forces 
can’t out-slug the 

enemy without superior equipment. 
And that means more steel—and still 
more steel. And more scrap — and 
still more scrap. 


continue to count on steel-working 
industries as one of our biggest and 
steadiest sources of scrap. You've 
been doing a grand job. But we ask 
you to dig deeper for an even greater 
tonnage of scrap from your shops, 
vards and storerooms. 

Does it sound impossible? Scrap 
miracles are being wrought every day 
throughout the country. You can 
perform miracles in yoursalvage cam- 
paign by enlisting all your employees 
as “scrap spotters” — eliminating 
red-tape on decisions to scrap dor- 
mant equipment—making the most 
of proved systems for sorting and 
segregating salvaged metals. It will 
take both plugging and ingenuity. 

The urgency of the need for scrap 
has put everybody into the steel busi- 
ness. It’s up to the whole American 
team to see that a shortage of scrap 
doesn’t keep our fighting forces from 
launching the attack when and where 
it will damage our enemies most. So 
keep your scrap coming! 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 
Scully Steel Products Company, Chicago, Warehouse Distributors 
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(Concluded from Last Week) 

MINING and Concentration: Space 
does not permit a complete survey of 
methods of mining and concentration of 
molybdenite. 
mining methods are given under the 
summary of the Climax, Colorado, and 
Questa, New Mexico, deposits. 

The methods are comparable with 
those of other sulfides, and are depend- 
ent on the size and form of the ore- 
At Climax, with a large orebody, 
underground caving has 
been developed; at Questa, with small 
veins, the mining is more selective and 


A few references as to 


body. 
a system of 


typical for small high-grade veins. 
Flotation of molybdenite is a rela 

tively simple metallurzical operation; 

and its separation 

from copper, con 


difficult 


until recently, has 


sidered 


been successfully 


carried out in the 


United States, 
Mexico and South 
America. 


The _ similarity 
in methods of min 
ing and 
tration and result. 


concen- 


ing costs makes it possible to determine 
the potential value of an occurrence of 
molybdenite and by the same engineer- 
ing methods of evaluation used in the 
examination of deposits of gold, silver 
If full use 
were made of this fact by those search- 
ing for molybdenite deposits, 
energy could be saved and unnecessary 


copper and other metals. 
much 


disappointments could be avoided. 


Common Molybdenum-Bearing Min- 
erals: Molybdenite (MoS,), is a_rela- 
tively common mineral in spite of the 
usual reference to molybdenum as one 
of the rare elements. Well over 99 pert 
cent of the world’s production and 
known reserves of molybdenum have 
been and are in the form of molyb- 
denite. 


Molybdenite is a soft, shiny, dark, 
galena-gray occurs in 
tabular six-sided crystals that are easily 
identified when found in larger grains. 
Fine-grained molybdenite is easily con- 


mineral, which 


fused with any one of the several black 
graphite. 
even coarser varieties of graphite are 
commonly mistaken for molybdenite. 


metallic minerals and with 


Identity can be established through a 
combination of the following physical 


features: (1) A shiny galena-gray, al- 


most black color with a _ bluish-black 
cast; (2) a greenish-gray to greenish- 
black streak on glazed porcelain or a 
glossy paper surface; (3) hardness, very 
soft; (4) a somewhat greasy feel; (5) 
crystal form, six-sided tabular (althoudgl. 
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the mineral may occur massive and 
without form); (6) flexible but not elastic 
plates; and (7) high specific gravity. 
Molybdenite crystals inches 
across have been found; but the most 
cominon grain size is well under an inch, 
with the tabular six-sided form usually 
a little better developed in the smaller 
sizes. Occasionally masses of molybde- 
nite weighing several hundred pounds 
are found. As regards coarse: massive 
molybdenite, the color, with a bluish- 
black cast and greenish streak on por- 
celain, is sufficient to identify the ma- 


several 


terial. 

Although the physical properties are 
sufficient to identify molybdenite, the 
chemical tests described earlier are a 


MOLYBDENUM 


Mining and concentration methods; common molybdenum- 
bearing minerals—molybdenite, wulfenite, powellite; molybdite; 
deposits producing molybdenite in 1942; deposits in the United 


States, in other countries 


With fine grained 
material the physical properties cannot 
established, and chemical 
tests are the only recourse. 

The mineral most commonly mistaken 
for molybdenite is graphite. The chiet 
Graphite is shiny 


desirable verification. 


always be 


difference is in color. 
black on the platy crystal surfaces to 
earthy black in the fine-grained varie- 
ties; whereas molybdenite has a bright 
shiny luster with a bluish cast, even in 
powder form. Seen side by side these 
differences are marked but difficult to 
describe. The streak made by graphite 
on porcelain is a dull gray, like that 
of an ordinary soft lead pencil; where- 
as a streak of molybdenite has a green- 
Also, graphite has a much 
lower specific gravity than molybdenite 


ish cast. 


Roasting Effective Test 


A relatively simple test for distin- 
guishing graphite and molybdenite is 
by roasting either with a blow pipe or 
in an open fire. Molybdenite oxidizes 
to a white or yellowish-white powder, 
giving off SO, fumes. Graphite does 
not fuse and is unaffected by ordinary 
temperatures, retaining its appearance 
to red heat; at higher temperatures it 
may burn without leaving any residuc 

Finally, if exploration leading to mine 
development is considered of any mo- 
lybdenite deposit, it is advisable to con- 


Abstracted from The Occurrence and Pro- 
duction of Molybdenum, by John W. Vanderwilt, 
special lecturer in geology, Colorado School of 
Mines, Golden, Colo., and consulting geologist, 
Denver; published by Colorado School of Mines. 


sult a reputable assayer, who has had 
considerable experience with molybde- 
num analyses. Reliable methods of 
analysis have been worked out, and 
they are not overly complicated; but 
as with all highly technical procedures, 
considerable experience is required to 
assure dependable results. 

Wulfenite (PbMoO.) is found in the 
oxidized parts of lead deposits in many 
places throughout the world. During 
the first World War, and earlier, it was 
an important of molybdenum 
The tremendous increase in molybde- 
num production has been in the utiliza- 
tion of molybdenite, so that today wul- 
importance, 


source 


fenite is of minor ever. 
though on a tonnage basis as much may 
now be produced 
annually as _ in 
1918. The known 
reserves of wulfe- 
nite are small, and 
it is doubtful that 
the present rate ot 
production of wul- 
fenite in the Unit- 
ed States as well 
as in central Eu- 
rope and Russia 
will be maintained 
after the present war. 

Wulfenite is a 
characterized by red, 
gray, and white colors; yellow to orange- 


nonmetallic mineral 


orange, yellow, 
yellow being most common. It usually 
forms thin square to prismatic crystals, 
but wulfenite may also occur massive 
without crystal form. The mineral is 
brittle, soft (2.75-3), and fuses below 2. 
It has a specific gravity of 6.7-7.0 and 
is easily concentrated by panning. 

Wulfenite is found in the oxidized 
parts of lead deposits. Its origin is not 
well understood, because the source 
of molybdenum has not been found. 

Occurrences of wulfenite are too nu- 
merous for a complete review, and only 
a few which seem to bear on its origi: 
are given. All accounts without excep- 
tion place wulfenite in a zone of ad 
vanced oxidation where sulfides are 
wholly lacking or are present as iso- 
lated remnants. The mineral is com- 
mon in Arizona, New Mexico, South 
America, northern Africa, Spain, central 
Europe and Russia. 

Powellite (CaMoO,) is not a source 
of molybdenum, except possibly in a 
minor way in the recovery of scheelite 
for tungsten. As a mineral it is incon- 
spicuous and easily overlooked. The 
author’s experience has been that powel- 
lite is more common, at least in small 
quantities than is generally realized. 

Powellite occurs as minute, yellow, 
tetragonal crystals, possibly of primary 
origin, and earthy or platy pseudomorphs 

(Please turn to Page 126) 
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APID MACHINING 


with 


APID machining with precision is easily accomplished ‘in 

shops that are equipped with the new South Bend Series 

1000 Turret Lathes. Designed for manufacturing small accurate 

parts, they have the stamina to maintain exact tolerances on 
volume production without sacrificing speed or versatility. 


These Turret Lathes are especially suitable for second op- 
eration work. The basic South Bend features that insure efficient 
production are supplemented by the handlever operation of the 
turret, cross slide, and collet attachment to speed up machine 


operation and lessen operator fatigue. 


* 


UNIVERSAL CARRIAGE 
Provides wide vari- 
ety of feeds for ef- 
ficient production 
work — 48 power 


_ 
we a 
S . longitudinal feeds 
. —48 power cross 
feeds—48 precision 


thread cutting feeds, 
4 to 224 per inch. 


* 


* 


HANDLEVER TURRET 
Permits rapid posi- 
tioning of turret 
tools. Turret indexes 
automatically on 
the return stroke. 
Equipped with ad- 
justable stop for 
travel of each of the 
six tool positions. 


* 


[Prectsion 
on South Bend Series 1000 


TURRET LATHES 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Hole through spindle 


Collet capacity, round 


Swing over bed 


and saddle wings 


Spindle speeds, 
(twelve) 


. 50 to 1357 r. p.m, 


Effective feed of turret slide . . 4” 


Thread cutting range, 


(48 threads) 


. -4to 224 per inch 
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By R. J. ZEMANEK 
Chief Metallurgist 
United States Graphite Co. 
Saginaw, Mich. 

GRAPHITE is a vitally important ma- 
terial in the manufacture of steel— 
graphite stopper heads are necessary 
to control the flow of molten steel from 
the ladle; graphite electrodes carry 
the surge of power which allows the 
electric melting and refining process to 
be possible; graphite crucibles supply the 
melting unit for the ancient crucible 
process; graphite is used to protect ingot 
mold surfaces and provide easy ingot 
stripping; graphite hot topping com- 
pounds reduce ingot piping formations 
and promote increased ingot yields; 
graphite supplies the vital parts for 
modern steel thermocouples; graphite in 
furnace charges supplies a quiet source 
of carbon when high-scrap heats are 
made afd does the job of pig iron, whose 
very usefulness depends upon its graphit- 
ic carbon. 

The story of graphite is indeed a ro- 
mance and its chapters are a phase of 
the history of steel. Metallurgy, chem- 
istry, electricity, ceramics, lubrication, 
etc., embrace the use of graphite; while 
even the writer’s pencil lead is composed 
of this versatile material. 

The use of amorphous Mexicar graph- 
ite in open-hearth steelmaking has ex- 
panded during the present National 
emergency to assume new importance, 
particularly as a charge ingredient and 
to speed up mold preparation in answer 
to stepped-up mill production. Its re- 
fractory qualities have enabled Mexican 
graphite to perform yeoman service in 
prolonging refractory life and improving 
steel cleanliness. As a furnace recar- 
burizer it cuts delay due to soft heats 
and when used in the ladle it insures 
carbon control necessary to meet present 
rigid specifications. 

A few months ago when scrap was 
still plentiful but pig iron difficult to 
obtain, several operators charged their 
basic open hearths with extra scrap, re- 
duced the pig iron, and added a coarse 
grain sized amorphous Mexican graphite 
as the source of carbon. This graphite 
is dense and extremely soluble in molten 
steel while containing no sulphur. Gassy 
effects encountered when using coke were 
avoided and only about 25 per cent as 
much space was taken up when using 
Mexican graphite. Nearly normal heat 
times were realized; and when substitut- 
ed for coke, as much as two hours’ saving 
in heat time was reported by some op- 
erators, with less sulphur troubles and 
a reduction in foaming heats. 


Reviewing the reports of several heats 
made in different shops, it was conclud- 
ed that best, most consistent results were 
obtained when using a Mexican graphite 
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grain size between *4-inch and 30-mesh 
size for basic open hearths, and a grain 
size between %4-inch and 8 mesh for acid 
shops. Respectively, these products are 
called No. 34-30 Mexican graphite and 
No. 348 Mexican graphite, and both rep- 
resent the refined, unadulterated ore 
which is carefully dried and cleaned of 
dust. The finished product is packed 
in bags lined with a moisture-proof pa- 
per—their 100-lb. unit weight makes for 
easy charge calculation as well as clean 
storage in a minimum of space. 

No. 348 Mexican graphite, which was 
discussed in the July 14, 1941 issue of 
STEEL, is being used extensively in the 
manufacture of high-carbon steels in the 
acid open hearth. 


Function of Graphite 


No. 34-30 Mexican graphite is used in 
the basic furnace and is designed to sup- 
ply carbon steadily throughout the heat. 
It is charged beneath the lime and stead- 
ily feeds carbon from around the lime 
edges with enough being retained to pro- 
vide sufficient carbon to hold a good 
melting curve when the slag is being 
shaped up during the working period. 
This steady carburization is largely ac- 
complished by proper sizing of the Mex- 
ican graphite, since particles over %4-inch 
will remain undissolved and float upon 
the slag surface becoming gradually de- 
stroyed by burning while smaller par- 
ticles than 30 mesh will dissolve too 
rapidly to provide a steady feeding of 
carbon throughout the heat. 
moisture is also undesirable and a maxi- 


Excessive 


mum of 1 per cent moisture content is 
recommended. 


When calculating how much No. 34- 
30 Mexican graphite to use in the charge 
of a basic open-hearth furnace, a ratio 
of 15:1 is allowed for the replacement of 
pig iron. For example, instead of 30,000 
pounds of pig iron, it would be neces- 
sary to use 2000 pounds of No. 34-30 
Mexican graphite and 28,250 pounds of 
scrap to provide the required amount of 
iron. This is based upon the silicon 
and manganese content of the replaced 
pig iron as well as its carbon content. 
The overall efficiency of No. 34-30 Mexi- 
can graphite would then be 80 per cent, 
or 60 per cent on the basis of pound-for- 
pound carbon recovery. 

When using No. 34-30 Mexican graph- 
ite, it is simply placed upon the top of 
the loaded charging boxes containing 
limestone. Usually half the required 
quantity is charged through the center 
door and the remainder equally through 
No. 2 and No. 4 doors of a 5-door fur- 
nace. It is safe practice to place the No. 
34-30 Mexican graphite directly onto 
the furnace bottom, since it is inert 
to basic reactions and, furthermore, will 
help to part the limestone so that sticky 





heats are avoided and the limestone is 
Where an 
amount of Mexican graphite is used, it is 


easily released. excessive 
advisable to charge a portion with the 
top layer of limestone to give carbon 
more rapidly to the metal and avoid 
soft heats. 

An example of the charge proportions 
used and a rough outline of the heat 
data is given in Table I taken from vari- 
ous heats run in different shops. 

Sulphur problems have definitely less 
ened when No. 34-30 Mexican graphite 
is used in lieu of coke, especially with 
oil-fired furnaces whose fuel contains 
excessive sulphur making the sulphur in 


Opposite page — 
Graphite frequent- 
ly is used as a 
source of carbon in 
the manufacture of 
basic open-hearth 


steel 


R i gh t—Graphite 
electrodes find wide 
usage in the melt- 
ing and refining of 


electric steel 


Because No. 34- 
30 Mexican graphite contains no sulphur 


coke hard to remove. 


or phosphorus, it is an aid to reduction 
in phosphorus by replacing high-phos 
phorus pig irons. 


The natural high-density and nonpor- 
ous nature of Mexican graphite, coupled 
with its chemical inertness and easy 
solubility in molten steel, makes for non- 
foaming heats where these have been 
caused by more porous, light, more reac- 
tive coke. Foaming sometimes causes 
long heat delays and after the bath 
has quieted down the heat may he lack- 
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ior Renew Disc and 


Seat in Globe Vaive 


A“BEST TELLER” 
FOR PIPING MEN 


Look at the timely subjects cov- 
ered in “Piping Pointers” Bulle- 
tin No. 5. What is more important 
to piping men—NOW —than 
knowing how to repair valves for 
better and longer service—to 
keep war production lines flow- 
ing—to conserve metals! We 
don't know of any other current 
source of such vital information. 


“Piping Pointers” are designed 
to help you train men for the big 
maintenance job that faces indus- 
try at war. Their content is fully 
accurate and practical—it’s based 
on Crane Co.'s vast experience as 


America’s leading producer of 
valves and fittings. Even veteran 
workers use “Piping Pointers” 
to keep up-to-date. 


FREE TO ANY PLANT 

In “Piping Pointers,’’ Crane 
shares its basic information with 
all industries producing for Vic- 
tory. This service is absolutely free, 
yet countless plants have testified 
to its inestimable value in main- 
tenance shops and employee 
training schools. If you're not 
using “Piping Pointers” now, 
let your Crane Representative 
arrange for your supply. 


CRANE 





Do in Repairing Leaky 


Gate Valves 





re 


How to Renew Disc in Composition 


Disc Valves 























Five “Piping Pointers” Bulletins have been 
published to date. To meet the demand, 
extra supplies of all editions have been 
printed. Get the entire series now—when 
you need them most. First come first served. 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


VALVES + FITTINGS + PIPE 
PLUMBING + HEATING + PUMPS 

















































ing in carbon, requiring more pig iron. 
Such conditions are expensive and result 
in lower steel production. 


More recently, No. 34-30 Mexican 
graphite has been used as a source of 
carbon in hot metal shops where exces- 
sive amounts of iron ore or sinter are 
charged in an effort to obtain extra 
metal. 

In this practice the graphite is 
charged by placing the bags on top of 
the loaded boxes of sinter; and when 
these are then overturned into the fur- 
nace, the graphite is sandwiched betw-en 
the sinter and limestone. By placing the 
material in this manner, the carbon is 
next to the ore where it can help in the 
work of reduction. Tests were made 
placing the graphite under the limestone, 
but soft heats resulted with longer heat 
times because the carbon was buried too 
deeply. 


Offers Many Advantages 


Several advantages are apparent when 
using Mexican graphite of the proper 
grain size in this application. The inert 
nature of the material helps it to resist 
rapid direct action with the iron oxide 
at elevated temperatures, allowing it to 
dissolve into the melting scrap and grad- 
ually enter into the reaction after the 
pig iron is added. This steady supply 
of carbon insures quiet reduction of the 
oxide and averts sudden violent “blows” 
due to excessive evolution of carbon- 
aceous gases. “It takes a strong source 
of carbon to hold carbon” is a phrase 
which applies here; and when the heat 
is melted, it will still have sufficient 
carbon remaining within the bath to 
work the heat. 

The high density and good packing 
quality of the %-inch to 30-mesh size 
Mexican graphite gives a bulk which re- 
quires little space compared to more 
voluminous coke, and this allows extra 
space for charging scrap and speeds heat 
time. The process in general uses less 
scrap and pig iron and makeup metal is 
provided by added sinter. 

A rather simple method for reboiling 
a soft heat entails the use of No. 34-30 
Mexican graphite handled in the same 
manner as pig iron and is worthy ot 
mention. One thousand pounds of pig 
iron is placed onto the bottom of the 
charging box and then the required 
amount of Mexican graphite in bags over 
this. 

When the charging box is overturned 
into the furnace, the weight of the pig 
iron carries the graphite beneath the slag 
and into the melt. A ratio of 10:1 is 
used here in figuring the amount to use 
—thus, 1000 pounds of pig iron and four 
100-pound bags of No. 34-30 Mexican 
graphite replace 5000 pounds of pig iron 
ordinarily required. Some loss occurs 
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by floating on top of the slag, but about 
50 per cent efficiency of carbon recovery 
is realized. The heat is not chilled so 
greatly as only the carbon required to 
finish is added. 

Various particle size Mexican. graphite 
grades are available for ladle recarburi- 
zation, and the quiet and dependable 
high-carbon recovery obtained makes car- 
bon control easier in both acid and basic 
steel. 

No. 348 Mexican graphite is usu- 
ally used to recarburize rimming steels, 
No. 34-30 Mexican graphite works well 
in the medium carbon ranges, while No. 
8 Mexican graphite is used when adding 
carbon to high-carbon killed steels. No. 8 
Mexicin graphite is sized between an 
8 and 30-mesh screen and enters into 
solution rapidly, being used in some 
shops to recarburize in the ingot mold 
during teeming. Local conditions some- 
what influence the grade selection—it 
being dependent upon tapping condi- 
tions, ladle sizes, steel analysis, number 
of points carbon desired, steel tempera- 
tures, etc. 


The addition can be made in sacks, as 


with barley coal, or the material can be 
fed through the alloy hopper. The quiet 
solution of Mexican graphite is not at- 
tended by the usual violent flaming and 
boiling action noted when using coal 


for this purpose. 


Efficiency May Vary 


Fire hazards and damage to crane fix- 
tures are eliminated and, where ladles are 
held by the crane during tapping, the op- 
erator’s job becomes less dangerous. Re 
covery of carbon is calculated at 80 per 
cent efficiency for all norma! carbon 
raising, and this value is consistently 
realized. The reduction of churning ac- 
tion in the ladle cuts oxidation losses 
materially and makes alloy additions 
more efficient. 

It will be noted that for large carbon 
raises on rimming steel the efficiency 
may vary somewhat; but once a rela- 
tionship is established, experience has 
shown that it can be accurately followed 

Mexican graphite also is being used 
with great success as an ingredient in 
refractory mixtures. 


(Concluded Next Week) 





TABLE I—Hot Metal Sinter Heats Using No. 34-30 Mexican Graphite 








Pig Heat 
iron, Scrap Iron ore, Graphite, Feed ore, Total time, 
pounds pounds pounds pounds pounds ore, Ibs hrs.-min 
170,500 115,600 41,100 3000 7,000 48,100 10:55 
175,000 113,300 35,500 8000 12,000 47,500 11:20 
167,000 150,600 41,000 4500 41,000 13:10 
179,000 111,600 41.200 3000 12,000 53,200 11:45 

Sinter 
185,200 116,700 45,400 3000 4,000 49,400 9:35 
181,100 117,960 43,400 3000 1,000 44,400 9:30 
190,100 115,000 50,000 1000 50,000 11:15 
Charged under 
Limestone 
181,000 107,000 25,000 Ore 3000 1,000 51,000 11:30 
25,000 Sinter 
182,000 } 105,000 21,000 Ore 3000 1,500 53,500 12:10 
Plus 15,000 } 31,000 Sinter 
Reboil J 
TABLE Il—Cold Metal Basic Charges Using 34-30 Mexican Graphite 
Total Pig Graphite Feed ore Retoiled Time of Charging Lime 
charge, iron, charged, charged, pig iron, heat, time, charged 
Ibs. q Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. hrs.-min.® hrs.-min Ibs 
285,000 10.3 4000 2000 15:00 7:30 5.0 
290,000 . 7000 2000 14:30 5:40 3.5 
285,000 8.3 5500 5000 15:00 8:00 5.0 
260,000 24 2000 5000 14:00 7:00 6.5 
260,000 25 4000 10000 13:10 5:45 6.0 
207,100 24 8000 1000 14:00 6:00 6.0 
270,000 20 1400 2500 13:00 7:00 7.5 
*From charge to tap. 
TABLE Ill—Ladle Recarburizing Action of Mexican Graphite 
Ferro- —Carbon 
Size heat, ——Graphite Added— manganese, Ferrosilicon, preliminary, final, 
tons pounds grade pounds pounds % % 
125 210 No. 8 1700 1400 0.70 0.77 
125 240 No. 348 2300 1400 0.31 0.42 
125 150 No. 8 1800 1400 0.68 0.74 
105 760 No. 34-30 Rimmed 0.08 0Al 
160 475 No. 8 Rimmed 0.15 0.23 
160 650 No. 34-30 Rimmed 0.18 0.25 


















COMING INTO wider use in heat- 
treating operations are the nonburning 
types of carburizing compounds. One of 
these products, Fig. 1, is manufactured 
from special analysis coal, which is 
crushed, premixed with energizer and 
coked to proper consistency. In this man- 
ner, the energizer is distributed through- 
out the coke, rather than being just a 
surface coat. For this reason, the car- 
burizer can be used down to pinhead 
size and will still produce high-carbon 
cases without the addition of fresh ma- 
terial to raise the energizer content. Up 
to 20 successive heats have been run on 
the original compound without fresh ad- 
ditions to prove that high-carbon cases 
are obtainable. 

This material has a weight per cubic 
foot of approximately 25 pounds, the 





equivalent of 80 cubic feet of material 
per ton. Due to low shrinkage of the 
nonburning carburizer on the first heat, 
important economies are possible. 

Addition ratio of fresh to old com- 
pound can be as low as 1 to 15. The 
product does not continue to burn after 
withdrawal from the furnace or carburiz- 
ing boxes, its action being similar to 
household coke, which does not support 
combustion long after removal from the 
furnace. The nonburning compound is 
clean, free from dust, and easy to handle 
in the heat treating department. One 
supplier reports it is being sold in ap- 
proximately 75 per cent of the commer- 
cial heat treating plants. 

The following are excerpts from a test 
report on the nonburning carburizers 
made in a parts plant in the Detroit 


NONBURNING 
CARBURIZER 


—cuts carburizer consumption 


—can be used in addition ratios as low as 1 to 15 
























area, data through courtesy of Park 
Chemical Co., Detroit: 

Standard tests were made, and samples 
prepared from SAE 1020 carburizing 
grade steel, having about 0.70 per cent 


manganese content. Boxes containing 
samples were placed in furnace at 1700 
degrees Fahr., held for 9 hours at that 
temperature, and allowed to cool in the 
furnace. Nature and depth of case were 
then determined. To determine life of 
carburizer, tests were conducted through 
20 cycles, without addition of new ma- 
terial. 

It will be noted, Fig. 3, thatafter 20 
tests, during which carburizer*was used 
continuously without new additions, it 
had not lost any carburizing power, and 
shrinkage was only 59.6 per cent. To 
simulate conditions at the heat treat, the 
fines and dust were blown from remain- 
der, and a furthér loss of 5.4 per cent 
was found. The probable total loss 
through the entire test was 55 per cent. 
Average loss per cycle is 2.7 per cent. 
To maintain volume in practice at this 
rate, additions would be necessary at the 
rate of one part new to 35 parts old. 
Present practice at heat treat is one part 
new to 5 parts old. 

A four-month test at an Indiana heat- 
treating plant was run as close as pos- 
sible to conditions previously existing; 
that is, mixture of one part new to 10 
parts old compound; Ordinarily this de- 
partment mechanically sifts and mixes 
compound. But this test was hand sifted 
through %-inch mesh screen, after being 
dumped from box on canvas. The same 
box was used throughout test, as well as 
same amount of work to be carburized, 
151% pounds. Weight of compound was 
55 pounds. Box was pushed on light 
case row of furnace, 40 minutes push 
time, 1650 degrees Fahr. 

One SAE 4620 steel stepdown pin was 
run in each test, as well as three SAE 
1115 test pins. Three cuts were taken 
on 4620 steel stepdowns, 0.005-inch on 
a side. Hardness was read on outside 
diameter surface and each of the three 
cuts. Total case was measured on out- 
side diameter surface of each of three 
cuts. Carbon determinations, hardness 
and total case measurements are from to- 
tal of 30 tests. 
Table I. 


Shrinkage by weight was measured 


Results are shown in 


after each test, minimum being 2.3 per 
cent and maximum 3.6 per cent, with 
exception of first test, which showed 7 


Fig. 1—(Upper left)—Nonburning car- 

burizer before crushing and screening, 

showing inner cell impregnation of 
energizer 


Fig. 2—(Lower left)—Nonburning car- 
burizer in regular No. 3 size, after crush- 
ing and screening 
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REDUCE ACCIDENTS! 


In 1941, accidents were first 
cause of death among men from 
22 to 38 years of age. The pro- 
ductive man-days lost were 
enough to build twice as many 
battleships as now possessed 
by the combined Allied Navies. 
These are losses that can be 
avoided. Warn your employees 
repeatedly not to take risks on 
or off the job—cooperate in 
every way possible with the 
National Safety Council's War 
Production Fund to Conserve 
Manpower, 71 Broadway, N.Y. 


November 16, 1942 


OEM Photo by Palmer 
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BEFORE STAINLESS GETS ITS WINGS 


AS DEAL of costly process- 
ing is done on stainless steel, 
to secure the physical characteris- 
tics and surface finish required for 
the particular war job it is to per- 
form. But one day all the hot and 
cold rolling, heat treating, and 
pickling, grinding or polishing is 
completed, and bright sheets of 
Allegheny Stainless lie on protec- 
tive ia ers of heavy paper, ready for 
final inspection and shipment to 
the war plants. 

They're right, those sheets—flaw- 
less of surface and true to desired 
specifications. .Only one essential 
remains: that they be used as care- 
fully as they were produced—fabri- 


cated with an absolute minimum of 
rejects, spoilage, undue scrap, or 
waste in any form. @ Call on us for 
technical and fabricating data, or 
the services of our Technical Staff. 





Ludlum 


Allegheny 


STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


A-8710..Wa&D 



















































































WEIGHT LOSS PER CENT 
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with a furnace coal. 








No additions were 

















made to compound. 
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per cent shrinkage when all new com- 
pound was used. Dust was weighed 
after each test minimum being 9 ounces 
(1.02 per cent) and maximum being one 
pound (1.8 per cent). 


Tests of nonburning carburizers were 
made about a year ago at one of the 
motor plants in Detroit. SAE 4620 steel 
samples 5 inches long and 1% inches in 
diameter were run 23 times in a pusher- 
type pack-carburizing furnace. Each 
run took 11 hours at 1675 degrees Fahr. 


4¢ 6 6 I7 
RUN 


At the end of each run, boxes were 
placed on a flat and allowed to cool to 
room temperature with covers on. 


Depth of shrinkage was measured and 
pots were weighed to determine loss of 
compound by weight. Test specimens 
were replaced by new ones and the next 
run started without addition of fresh 
compound. Bars were heated in an elec- 
tric furnace to 1500 degrees Fahr. and 
water quenched for hardening, after 
which they were broken to determine 





TABLE I—tTest Results 


Total case depth 


SAE of Sample Inch 
4620 steel, first cut 

4620 steel, second cut 
4620 steel, third cut 

4620 steel, outside diameter 


1115 steel, first sample 
1115 steel, second sample 
1115 steel, third sample 


0.038-0.046 


Hardness 
Rockwell C 
59-64 
57-63 
55-62 
61-64 


Carbon 
Per Cent 
0.84-0.96 
0.82-0.91 
0.75-0.85 


0.040-0.052 
0.038-0.048 
0.042-0.052 


ig 19 20 


depth. Half the specimen was polished 
and rockwell hardness readings taken. 
With the nonburning compound, addi- 
tions were at the rate of 450 pounds a 
day or 2250 pounds per week. Costs of 
compound, related to production of 50,- 
000 cars a year, are shown in Table II. 





TABLE Il—Cost Data 


Nonburning 
Item Compound 


Daily additions, pounds - 450 
Cost, per pound $.033 
Addition cost, per day $14.85 
Weight per cu. ft., pounds 25.0 
Cu. ft. per ton 80 
Cost per cu. ft. $.82 
(Based on 175 operating days per year, 
production of 50,000 cars per year). 
Yearly additions, pounds 78,750 
Additions per car, pounds 1.57 
Cost of additions, per car $.051 
Cost advantage, per car $.064 
Analysis, per cent 
Barium carbonate 
Calcium carbonate 
Charloal 0 
Coke 88 


12 min. 





Reports Hyper-Milling 
Steps Up Production 


Hyper-milling, a new milling method 
which is reported to increase production 
rates is being recommended by Firth- 
Sterling Steel Co., McKeesport, Pa. The 
method is said to shear the metal in 
place of digging it off as in conventional 
practice. 

The process uses Firthite sintered car- 
bide tipped inserted blades with both 
the rake and helix angles of the mills 
negative up to 10 degrees, with the 
cutters operating at speeds up to 10 
times those normally used and with re- 
sulting feeds up to six times those of 
conventional high speed mills on hard- 
ened alloy steel parts.. 

It is particularly applicable to hard- 
ened, heat-treated steels, including alloy 


104 


steels which present difficult milling 
problems. Not only is the surface being 
milled burnished by the process, but it 
also produces less tool wear and keeps 
both the work and the tool cooler, re- 


sulting in a minimum of distortion, even - 


on fragile work pieces. 


New Device Figures 
Pay Rolls Quickly 


Pay rolls and job costs, it is claimed, 
can be figured in a fraction of the usual 
time through the use of a new calcula- 
tor, recently developed by Berger- 
Bricker Co., Los Angeles. Operating on a 
simple new principle, it includes all 
hourly rates of pay from $.50 to $1.75 
with a %-cent spread between rates. 

The device covers all time periods up 
to 104 hours with divisions of 1/10 of 


an hour. Made of lacquer wood, it is 
of a size that fits into a desk drawer 
easily. 


Issues Bulletin on Heat 
Output of Radiators 


“Some Factors Influencing the Heat 
Output of Radiators,” is the title of 
bulletin No. 29 recently issued by Cor- 
nell university engineering experiment 
station, Ithaca, N. Y. The author, Dr. 
David Dropkin, instructor in experi- 
mental engineering and Westinghouse 
research associate at the university, 
presents in the bulletin the effects of 
test room insulation, number and arrange- 
ment of windows, and the size of radi- 
ator on performance under test room 
conditions. Tables, drawings and other 
engineering data also are included. 
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UID THEN 


Early man invented the 
WHEEL. First, he dragged 
things on the ground that 
were too heavy to carry. 
Then, he built sledges to 
slide along and next, used 
rolling logs under them. 


Ancient wall-carvings portray how people 
once moved their great stone images—tree 
trunks used as rollers ...many men used to 
pull the loaded sledge... others picking up 
logs left behind and running around to the 
front, thus making a continuous track. 


Perhaps, someone noticed that a roller, wider 
than the sledge, was worn so that it looked 
like a spool. They found things went better 
because the roller did not slide out on one 
side. It became evident that slices of tree 
trunks joined by a limb of a tree could work 
and therefore it was needless to wait for a log 
to wear down in the middle. 


From chariots to Conestoga wagons to auto- 
mobiles to Consolidated’s B 24’s (they need 
“wheels” to land upon), the ROLLING WHEEL 
has been the symbol of progress. 





4 . MACHINERY 
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Ir NOW 


Up-to-date “Time and 
Motion” studies have 
proven that a circular 
motion is the most efficient. 


Present-day evidence of 

this seen on every 

hand: the track-laying 
tractor, the circular stock-bins on an assembly 
table, the newest in record-reference systems 
and THE YODER ROLL-FORMING MACHINE. 


1s 


As “wheels” were the first move made by 
man in his desire to go places “easier and 
faster:’ so “rolls” are a large factor in today’s 


industry to turn out “more and better”. 


Many fabricators will be glad to know of the 
increased number of metals and the infinite 
variety of shapes that can be handled on 
today’s Yoder Roll-forming Machine. Show 
us a sketch of the shapes you need formed 
and we'll be glad to bring the results of our 
years of experience in the designing and 
manufacturing of ROLLS and ROLL-FORMING 
MACHINES to focus on them. 


A complete line of Roll-forming Machines! 
Each size 
operation! 


(WDE) Roll “designing” and “grinding™ 
world of experience”! 


(vODER 


(¥O0ER covers the widest efficient range of 
wet 


based upon a 
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MEDIUM ROLL FORMING 


MACHINE 


This type machine has spindles from 114" 
in diameter and will form stock up to 
thick and in widths depending on thick- 


44" 
Y4” 
ness up to 24” wide, at high speeds. They 
built with from 1 to 20 pairs of rolls. 


are 


THE YODER COMPANY * CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 














Gearmaker Reports on 


Successful Applications of ... . 


National 
NE G eae 


DISTORTION: Because of the criti- 
cal function of accuracy in gearing as 
related to load capacity, the problem of 
“distortion” of gears heat treated after 
cutting is considered an engineering 
problem. In fact, the engineer must 
compensate his calculated ratings for 
the lesser accuracy of gears hardened 
after cutting. Final grinding after cut- 
ting can partially rectify heat treating 
distortions, although other difficulties 
prevent full utilization of the high ac- 
curacy secured on gears cut before 
heat treatment. 

The distortion obtained in gears heat 
treated after cutting is a direct func- 
tion of the severity of the quench neces- 
sary to produce the proper hardness. 
The severity of the quench is depend- 
ent upon several metallurgical factors 
involving critical cooling rates, trans- 
formation temperatures, etc., which can- 
not properly be presented within the 
confines of this discussion. It cannot 
be expected that the NE steels with 
lower alloy contents will perform as 
satisfactorily from the distortion view- 
point, particularly when present heat- 
treating equipment is unchanged. The 
problem is not insurmountable, however, 
since developments in heat treating ap- 
paratus such as quenching fixtures, 
quenching media, grain size control, etc., 
have alleviated many of the difficulties 
with distortion. 

Consideration of basic design to re- 
duce warpage during quenching will 
demand more attention when the NE 
and lower alloyed steels are used. Sec- 
tions must be made more uniform, and 
supported rims connected to webs must 
be increased both at the rim and the 
web to prevent “bowing” or a_bell- 
shaped contour after quenching. 

The type of heat treatment accorded 
a gear has a definite effect upon the 
final distortions. This is illustrated in 
Fig. 2, showing the warpage of a slender 
pinion of a design particularly suscep- 
tible to distortion. It is obvious that 
a direct quench for case carburized steels 
or pre-normalized fully hardened steels 
produces the least distortion in their 
respective classes. 

The fine-grained NE steels are suit- 


From a paper delivered at meeting of the 
American Gear Manufacturers’ Association, Oct. 
15-17, 1942, Skytop, Pa. 
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able for direct quench and will be re- 
quired in lieu of double quenching where 
preference for minimum distortion out- 
weighs core toughness. When produc- 
tion operations prevent a direct quench 
and maximum core toughness is required, 
the reheat quench temperature must 
be carefully investigated. For example, 
an increase of the re-quench tempera- 
ture by 100 degrees Fahr. over a stand- 
ardized temperature for a low-alloy steel 
increased the Izod impact from 28 to 50 
foot pounds. 


An extremely high core toughness is 
not a primary requisite for gears, as 
has been thought for a number of years. 
Except for a few isolated applications, 
pot or direct quenching is entirely suit- 
able for industrial carburized gears. As 
illustrated, the full hardening steel will 
produce considerably less distortion than 
the carburized steel. In many instances, 
the increased capacity due to reduction 
in dynamic loading will provide greater 
capacity than higher hardness case- 
carburized product. This point warrants 
careful consideration when using the 
NE alloy steels. 

The Falk Corp. has had experience 
with a manganese-moly steel similar to 
NE 8020, although of lower manganese, 
with good results from the standpoint of 
both distortion and service. Core 





By E. J. WELLAUER 
Research Engineer 
Falk Corp. 
Milwaukee 


) ALLOY STEELS 


strengths of over 110,000 pounds per 
square inch were consistently secured, 
which are satisfactory, although not 
equalling the 125,000 pounds per square 
inch secured with AISI 4119 or 140,000 
pounds per square inch obtained with 
SAE 2315. 


Internal stress in steel is proportional 
to the severity of the quench and the 
degree of internal stress relief obtained 
in the tempering operation. Here again, 
the amount and balance of the alloys 
plays an important part. Undoubtedly, 
a great source of trouble, which will 
remain hidden if only casually investi- 
gated after failures of NE steels, will be 
the tendency to extend the range of the 
lowest hardening alloys by extremely 
drastic quenches without properly tem- 
pering to relieve the internal stresses 
and obtain a stabilized metallographic 
structure. 

Engineering Properties vs. Alloying 
Content: Normal properties required 
for gearing are little affected by the alloys 
present, provided the desired hardness 
or tensile strength can be obtained by 
proper heat treatment. 

It is necessary, particularly in these 
times, for the design engineer or ma- 
terials specification engineer to be ac- 
quainted with the manner in which the 
alloys affect the heat-treating operations. 
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For other information and complete history of 
development of NE steels, see Steer, Feb. 9, 
1942, p. 70; March 16, p. 72; June 8, p. 66; June N / 
15, p. 66; July 20, p. 86; Aug. 3, p. 70; Aug. 17, 
p. 40; Aug. 31, p. 41, p. 76; Sept. 7, p. 78. Nov. 


9, p. 96. 


For latest revised list of NE steels and their 
chemical composition, see Steer, Aug. 31, p. 81. 


With a basic knowledge of these prop- 
erties, a logical approach can be made 
to a materials substitution problem 
either individually or in co-operation 
with a metallurgist if available. 


Metallurgical Properties vs. Alloying 
Elements 

Hardenability: the 

(Please turn to Page 129) 


Since ultimate 


Fig. 1—Constructed transverse hardness 

curves for high and low-hardenability 

heats of manganese-chromium-molyb- 
denum steel, oil quenched 

Fig. 2—Profile distortion test on pinions 

heat treated after cutting, showing 


amount of, lead and profile distortion of 
two types of steel and five tests 


Fig. 3—End-quench hardenability curves 


Fig. 4—End quench specimen showing 
how end-quench test curves are derived 


Fig. 5—Transverse hardness curves ob- 
tained by sectioning bars 
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RELATIVE AVERAGE INVOLUTE PROFILE AND HELICAL LEAD DISTORTION 





PROFILE DISTORTION TEST 
PINIONS HEAT TREATED 
AFTER CUTTING 
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Extinguisher Cabinet 
Lincoln 


Berea, O., has placed on the market a 


Lintern Corp., 50 avenue, 
fire extinguisher Overcoat desizned to 
protect soda acid and foam type units. 
Since it can be opened only by key or 
breaking the glass window, the extin- 
guisher cabinet reveals any tampering 
upon even casual inspection. 

A padlock locks the small door (hinged 
at top) which the inspector raises in or- 
der to operate the hasp holding the main 
door securely in position. The Overcoat 
or cabinet is all steel and dust tight 
protecting the extinguisher in all kinds of 
weather. 

A red signal light on its top clearly 


marks its location day and night. When 


extinguishers are to be exposed to freez- 
ing weather, a special cartridge type 
heating unit for placing under the base 
of the extinguisher, is available. The 
cabinet accommodates standard 2% gal- 
lon units. 


Floodlight 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., is offering a new L-43 floodlight 
which features a bowed-in silvered-glass 
reflector which creates the equivalent 
of a large floodlight in its collection and 
utilization of light. Reflector shape 
makes it possible for light to be re- 
flected back to the parabolic surface, 
where it is redirected outward as part 
of the main beam. 

The reflector is made shatter-resisting 
by backing it with an extra coating of 
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INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT_ 








deposited _ silver. A 
standard 1000-watt lamp is used with 


the unit. The floodlight is particularly 


electrolytically 





useful for protective lighting, railroad 
lighting, general area lighting, and light- 
ing for construction work. It can be 
equipped with a metal visor for use in 
dimout areas where outdoor night work 
must continue. 


Draw-Bar Dynamometer 


Kron Co., Bridgeport, 
nounces a new draw-bar dynamometer 


Conn., an- 


for control cable testing in the aircraft 
industries. It has a capacity of 30,000 
pounds with its dial chart graduated in 
increments of 25 pounds. 

Dial chart of this scale is equipped 
with both an indicating pointer and a 
dead needle which will remain in place 
to show the ultimate strength when the 
cable ruptures or the swedged tips break 
away from the cable. 

Draw-bar dynamometer scale _ is 
mounted at one end of the stretch frame 
consisting of structural steel members. 
Anchored at the other end is a hydraulic 
piston and cylinder attached to a draw 
bar equipped with grooved sheaves. Also 
a draw bar with grooved sheaves is at- 





tached to the bottom arm of the draw- 
bar dynamometer. 

The control cables used in aircraft 
assembly are attached to each other end 
on end and are roved back and forth be- 
tween these two sets of sheaves. Hy- 





.ty of 1000 pounds. 





draulic pressure produces the tension 
on the cables which is registered on the 
dynamometer dial. 

Control of the hydraulic pressure is 
located at the same end of the equip- 
ment as the scale so one man can con- 
duct the entire test rapidly. The dy- 
namometer scale indicating mechanism 
is protected from back lash by a hy- 
draulic shock absorber to prevent injury 
from cable rupture at full tension. 


Die Stacking Truck 


Lyon-Raymond Corp., Greene, N. Y., 
is offering a new die handling and stack- 
ing truck feature of which is it can 
be converted from a platform truck to a 































boom truck, to a die separating device 
and back to a platform truck again in a 
tew seconds. 

Of the cantilever type, it has a capaci- 
Its boom can be 
attached either to the carriage or the 
uprights. Truck platform measures 25 
x 30 inches. It has a lowered height of 
8 feet and elevated height of 62 inches 
Truck is equipped with a fifth wheel 
steer, all wheels being 8 inches diame- 
ter. 


Hydraulic Press 


Denison Engineering Co., 1152 Dublin 
road, Columbus, O., is offering a new 
model DLOS2-100 multi-purpose, 100- 
ton HydrOilic open-side press for widely 
varying operations in the fields of as- 
sembling, pressing, and straightening. It 
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We Y MANUFACTURERS are 
faced with the urgent wartume 
necessity of reclaiming and re-using 
metal containers. The demand is for 
a cleaner that will do a thorough job 
—do it fast—and keep costs down. 


A prominent oil refiner found the 
answer in a Pennsalt Cleaner. 


The problem was to remove various 
types of oil, grease and solvents from 
steel drums—and to strip paint from 
these containers. The operation was 
carried on continuously in a 1000- 
gallon drum washer at 145 to 155 
degrees Fahrenheit. 





PENNSALT CLEANER 





HELPS INDUSTRY 


RECLAIM STEEL DRUMS 


Several kinds of commercial cleaners 
had been tned previously, but clean- 
ing was not satisfactory, rejects ran 
too high and costs were out of line. 
The method in practice was the use 
of an initial charge of 400 pounds of 
flake caustic soda, followed later by 
an additional 300 pounds. 


The Pennsalt representative was 
able to improve greatly on this with 
the correct type of Pennsalt Cleaner. 
The amount required was only about 
35% of the caustic soda necessary. 
The cleaning action was highly effec- 
tive—the drums dried faster—and 


CUTTING CLEANING COSTS 33%4%% 


grease containers could be included in 
the cleaning operation, an advantage 


not previously possible. 


What’s more—careful comparison 
of costs showed that Pennsalt Cleaner 
was saving this plant 33% percent! 


That’s a saving that should interest 
you, if your plant has a metal clean- 
ing problem. Let our experienced tech- 
nical staff show you how a Pennsalt 
Cleaner will help you get better 
results at lower costs. Cr write fully 
to our Pennsalt Cleaner Division, 


Dept. S. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT 


@ eles a 


1000 WIDENER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, 
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is reported to be suitable for either 
small-lot or production line work. 

Press frame is of welded steel con- 
struction while the cylinder assembly 
consists of cast steel. Its ram is fitted 
with a guide head operating in the ram 
guides on the inner sides of the press. 
The unit is available with either a guid- 
ed platen or a threaded ram. 

Maximum stroke of the ram is 18 
inches and the maximum throat opening 
is 18 inches. Vertical opening is 


inches. It has a working pressure 


to 2000 pounds per square inch. The 
press overall stands 11 feet six inches 
high. Width of the base is 64 inches. 

Dual control hand tie-up can be fur- 
nished to keep the operator’s hands fully 
occupied and out of danger. The press 
is adaptable for various special opera- 
tions by alternating certain key parts. 
In its operation it utilizes oil for the 
transmission of power. 


Blectronic Timer 


Photovolt Corp., 95 Madison avenue, 
New York, announces a new electronic 
timer for use wherever short, accurately 
controlled timing periods are required. 
It is designed for single as well as for 
sequence timing and recycling in con- 
tinuous operation. 

The powered load outlet of the timer 
is a standard socket located on the 
panel. The connections for the unpow- 
ered load are made by means of leads 
which pass through an opening in the 
casing. Besides the powered load out- 
let, the panel carries the remote con- 
trol socket, the sequencing outlet, and 
on-and-off switch, a steady switch which 
can be used to hold the relay in the en- 
ergized position, and a time-control knob 
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with dial. 

The time-control knob provides step- 
less control of the timing interval. 
Dial divisions are arranged in approxi- 





mately geometric progression so that 
turning the knob by a given angle re- 
sults in the same percentage or decrease 
of the time interval over the whole 
length af the scale. 

The timer opens or closes for the se- 
lected interval irrespective of how long 
the push button is pressed or how long 
the remote control impulse lasts. It does 
not “run back” and is ready for the 
next operation as soon as the condenser 
is recharged from the power line. 

To change the loads on the unit from 
“normally open” to “normally closed” or 
vice versa, it is only necessary to re- 
move the bottom plate and to change 
the connection of terminals. The two 
loads are independent from each other 
so that the timer can operate with both 
“normally open” or both “normally 
closed” or the one “normally open” and 
the other “normally closed”. 


Dust Respirator 


Willson Products Inc., 273 Thorn 
street, Reading, Pa., now is offering 
a new light-weight No. 10 dust respi- 


rator which can be used by workmen 
for long periods without impairing ef- 
ficiency. Breathing freedom is provided 
through especially designed inhalation 


and exhalation valves. 

Elastic headbands are provided te 
hold the unit comfortably in place. The 
face piece is adjusted easily to fit the 
contour of the wearer’s face, and is par- 
ticularly adaptable for use by women. 
The respirator is said to be one of the 
lightest weight units ever to receive 
approval by the Bureau of Mines. 


Gusher Pump 


Ruthman Machinery Co., 1819 Read- 
ing road, Cincinnati, announces a new 
model 5-P3 vertical 1/10-horsepower 
motor-driven gusher coolant pump for 
use on new machine tools as well as ma- 
chine tools already in service. It features 
a capacity through %-inch pipe at 5 feet 


head, of 10 gallons per minute. 

The discharge relation of the unit 
is available either right or lefthand. Im- 
peller housing and mounting flange are 
cast in one piece. The latter is larger so 
as to be interchangeable with larger 
size pumps. 

Motor is a full ball-bearing type with 
one-piece suspended shaft to the pump 
housing. The seal, between motor and 
pump, is accomplished by the use of 
“lubri-sealed” ball bearings in direct con- 
junction with a centrifugal slinger. The 
impeller is of the twin equalized intake 
type. 


Barrel Pump 


Trabon Engineering Corp., Cleveland, 
has introduced a new series H electric- 
hydraulic barrel pump for servicing bear- 
ings of various manufactured articles 
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THE DoAll uses 
3 KINDS OF BANDS 
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@ Don’t worry about your shape cutting jobs. The DoAll gives you a 


precision finish on 1/2” thick armor plate as shown at the left—metal 


blocks a foot thick—tubing or flats or sheet metal—special replacement 
parts for machines or equipment. DoAll performance will amaze you 
because (a) the speed with which cutting is done saves valuable man 
hours, machine time and power, (b) no further machining is required. 


The DoAll is a MUST in every tool and die room, also a regular 
First Aider on production lines—easily moved to any part of a plant to 


relieve $5,000 to $40,000 machine tools of overload work. 
ASK FOR DEMONSTRATION IN YOUR OWN PLANT 


FREE BOOK—“DoAll on Production”—a pic- 
torial story of DoAll at work in many plants. 
Send for copy. ian 
a STRIP-OUT 


CONTINENTAL MACHINES, INC. Sa =CONTAINER 
1324 S. Washington Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Associated with the DoAll Company, DesPlaines, Ill., Manu- 
fecturers of Band Saws and Band Files for DoAll Contour Machines 
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prior to shipment. It also is especially 
suited for use by installation crews, set- 
ting up machinery in new plants, and 
by maintenance men working on holi- 
days when compressed air is not avail- 
able. 

The pump is operated simply by 
plugging the extension cord into an elec- 
tric outlet. It, complete with motor, 
hydraulic cylinder, etc., is mounted rig- 
idly on a flanged head. The flange fits 
snugly over a standard 55 gallon-400 
pound drum permitting oil, or light, 
medium or heavy grease to be pumped 
container 


from the original shipping 


without rehandling. 
A lifting bale permits the unit to be 
transferred easily from one drum to an- 





other, with a hand hoist or lifting bar. 
Pumping action of the unit is entirely 
automatic. Operation is controlled us- 
ually with the automatic pressure switch. 
It is being offered in six different dis- 
charge capacities and pressure combina- 
tions to meet different service require- 
ments. 


Shell Degreaser 


Phillips Mfg. Co., 3475 West Touhy 
avenue, Northtown station, Chicago, now 
is offering an automatic portable shell de- 
greaser for handling 20 to 75-millimeter 
shell. It requires neither steam, water 
nor gas connections. Also offered is a 
stationary degreaser built along the same 
lines to handle larger shell. The de- 
greaser utilizes a conveyor belt equipped 
with swiveled carrier basket-pockets, to 
automatically and continuously place the 
shell in position for forcing solvent in 
the shell interiors under pressure, Sol- 
vent injection is at an angle that avoids 
the forming of air pockets and insures 
thorough flushing. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
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passage of shell through the degreaser. 
In this unit shell with openings at both 
ends follow one path and those closed at 
one end follow another. After the shell- 
case has been carried downward through 





the degreasing vapor and has been sub- 
jected to solvent via pressure, it rises on 
the conveyor and the liquid drains out. 

The shell then passes through a hot 
vapor zone and reaches the loading 
and reloading station drained dry and 
clean. Cases open at both ends fol- 
low the other path which provides for 
horizontal travel over a section where 
two sets of spray heads inject solvent 
under extra pressure. 

The conveyor and its driving motor 
form a removable section mounted in 
the upper portion of the housing, per- 
mitting easy access to the interior of 
the degreaser for adjustments and clean- 
ing. The solvent pump assembly on the 
lower side of the housing is designed 
Thermostatic 
switches guard against over-heating. 


for continuous operation. 


Time Relay 


Durakool Inc., Elkhart, Ind., announces 
a new hermetically sealed BFV time de- 
lay relay suitable for communication sys- 
tems, such as telephone and signal work, 









SPLASH APRON 


PREVENTS OVERFLOW IRON PLUNGER 


DISPLACER AND 
INSULATOR 


ELECTRODE 
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PENDING 





RELAY 


machines, motors and electrical circuits 
where a delayed action is required before 








a secondary or auxiliary circuit is called 
upon to operate. It also lends itself to 
recycling operations and flashing actions. 

The relay has a delayed action in clos- 
ing the circuit and a quick reset. Its tube 
is filled with an inert gas, which cools 
and quenches the arcing. The hermeti- 
cally sealed mercury time relay is un- 
affected by the elements which ordinar- 
ily oxidize and disintegrate the contact- 
ing materials. 

Innumerable types of delays can be 
readily built up on the foundation of 
this unit, according to the company. 
Seventy-five amperes in a C model are 
now available. The B model, illustrated, 
has a maximum of 30 amperes. By paral- 
leling the larger C relay, 140 amperes 
are readily obtainable. By tripling, a 200- 
ampere capacity is available. The com- 
pany at present is offering the relay in 
capacities up to 75 amperes, with sole- 
noids wound for any voltage and fre- 
quency. 


Centering Machine 


Snyder Tool & Engineering Co., De- 
troit, announces a heavy-duty, double- 
end facing and centering machine in 
sizes that will take work lengths ranging 





from 12 to 20 inches; 20 to 28 inches; 28 


to 36 inches and 36 to 44 inches. It con- 
sists of two units, each equipped for mill- 
ing and centering. 

The milling spindle is provided with 
a No. 50 National Machine Tool Build- 
er’s standard taper. It is worm wheel 
driven. The centering spindle is ball- 
bearing mounted and is of quill type 
construction, the quill having hydraulic 
feed. 

Cutter range for milling is 3 to 8 
inches and center drills may range from 
5/16 to %-inch. The machine is hy- 
draulically operated and electrically con- 
trolled. Moving parts are lubricated by 
an oil pump from a built-in reservoir. 
The welded steel base of the machine 
encloses the hydraulic equipment, piping, 
etc., and adjustable trip-dogs which are 
set up at the beginning of the job for 
the respective work lengths. Coolant 
is contained in an auxiliary tank in the 
rear of the machine. The cover of this 
tank is a removable chip tray. 
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Beginners learn rapidly on this 


Swmpajied machine 


“RAPIDUCTION” 
Turret Lathe 


In double-quick time, you can train new 
operators on the Oster No. 601 SIMPLIFIED 
Turret Lathe. This motor driven machine 
is equipped with manually controlled, 
6-position turret, or with plain saddle, 


as desired. 


Another option is the choice of either worm 


drive or direct drive. Automatic chuck 
capacity is 112” round bar. Swing over bed 
is 14”. Swing over cross slide is 61%”. 


Complete details in Catalog 27-A. Write, 
wire, or ‘phone for a copy. 


THE OSTER MANUFACTURING CO. 
2037 East 61 Street © Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 


* x * * * « * * 
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manufacturing sheet-metal specia! 
products. 


30, Morils experience in 


making war products. 


Sub-contracting experience in fabricat- 
ing sheet aluminum, brass, copper and 
steel for munitions, planes, ships, guns 
and mounts. 


3 Plants with modern facilities are 
available for sub-contract jobs that re- 
quire shearing, forming, stamping, draw- 
ing, welding, brazing, finishing and 
assembling. 

One plant is organized for high-speed 
fabrication, electro-galvanizing, enamel- 
ing and assembly of small parts. 


Send your blueprints with delivery re- 
quirements for any kind of sheet-metal 
work from 7 to 30 gauges to an experi- 
enced organization that knows how. No 
obligation, 


ALL-STEEL-EQUIP_COMPANY, INC. 


611 Archer Avenue + Aurora, Illinois 


() Send me the new booklet showing the facilities, 
capacity and experience of the three All-Steel-Equip 


Company plants. 


() Have an A-S-E representative call. 











SEC INGS hig pets \° aod 
“stored energy” type of welding equip- 
ment is now V vatloble for sub-contract 


S. 


HIGH-SPEED ASSEMBLY — Tap- 
ping, riveting and assembling of metal 
Darts up to 14 gauge. 





Aircraft Cannon 


(Continued from Page 79) 
millimeter cannon. A high firing rate 
is produced and maintained only at the 
expense of a short-lived gun barrel. 

It may be that most recent advances 
in alloy steels and heat treatments of 
barrel forgings permit such high rates 
of fire but exhaustive tests made by for- 
eign cannon manufacturers have shown 
that for reliable operation, and even in 
hectic second-to-second air combat, re- 
liability is the factor most desired. This 
means automatic cannon are best operat- 
ed at a moderate cyclic rate, varying 
between 350 to 500 rounds per minute. 

Again, it must be said that new meth- 
ods of heat treating barrels, combined 
with cleverly designed ammunition will 
allow sustained high firing for short pe- 
riods. If this can be done, air combat 
takes on a new aspect. For if you in- 
crease a firing rate by 100 per cent, you 
have a tremendous advantage. 

The Madsen Co., operating in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, has had many years 
of experience with machine guns and 
automatic cannon. In numerous com- 
petitive tests under adverse conditions, 
in France and England, their weapons 
have stood up amazingly well. 


Madsen Guns Among Best 


Firing continuously thousands of 
rounds of bullets and shell, sometimes 
for half an hour at a time with inter- 
ruptions only for replenishing ammuni- 
tion belts, affixing new drums or for 
intentional interchange of gun barrels, 
these operational tests have proved the 
worth of their carefully designed guns 
and ammunition. Sometimes after firing 
10,000 rounds, the accuracy of the gun 
barrel was not impaired in the slightest 
degree, wear being constant and the av- 
erage dispersion at the target remaining 
the same as it was at the beginning 
of the tests. 

An analysis of cannon designed spe- 
cifically for aircraft is not amiss here. 
While the 20-millimeter was and is still 
in vogue, the Madsen Co. decided some 


years ago to design a new gun that car- 


ried all the features of their 20-millime- 
ter which compared generally with sev- 
eral other well known makes, but that 
had the hitting power of a gun of much 
higher caliber. Here is what they did. 

They chose a 23-millimeter as an op- 
timum caliber. Using the same overall 
length of gun and barrel with only the 
slightly larger bore, they managed to 
retain the same total weight of gun but 
employed a somewhat heavier shell. 
Whereas the 20-millimeter explosive shell 
weighed 4.64 ounces, the 23-millimeter 
weighed 6.00 ounces. This applied to 
the shell only, not the complete round, 
which weighed 10.5 and 11.9 ounces re- 
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CONSERVATION 
SUBSTITUTION 


REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


@ To supply help and information on the acute need 
of conservation and substitution of critical materials 
in ordnance production, STEEL began in the October 
5, 1942 issue a continuing series of articles pub- 
lished with the approval of the Army Ordnance 
Department. 


The eight articles which have so far been published 
are now available at 10c each as individual eight- 
page reprints. Future articles in the series will also 
be reprinted as they are published. 


Please accompany your order with payment, adding 
3% sales tax if the order originates in Ohio. 


—- SS See ese SS Se see ee“ 
STEEL, Readers Service Dept. 
Penton Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
Enclosed is $ to cover the cost (10c each) of reprints 
of each of the articles checked below: 
[] Why and How of Conservation ] Aluminum 
[] Copper [] Protecting Metal Surfaces 
[] Composite Stampings [] Resistance Welding 


[] Light Armor Steels []) Rubber 


| 


NAME 


COMPANY 


stn CORRES * 


ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 
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Joe: “Every department in this plant has put something into this 
scrap iron collection. But hang it all, everybody held onto a lot of 
old things. The boys are afraid we'll need ’em sometime.” 


Boss: “Tell them to use their own judgment, Joe. Our fighting men 
need steel for guns, tanks and ships, and a lot of other things. We'll 
get rid of everything we can.” 


Joe: “Yes, sir, but I see I gotta pin you down. Honest now, Boss, 
you’re the only one who can decide about all this stuff. To put it 
straight to you, none of us wants to get fired for selling something 
we should keep. You gotta decide.” 

* * * 


He’s right, Mr. Manager. You must decide what equipment is 
obsolete and should be sold, Then call the scrap dealer. America 
desperately needs the metal from unused or obsolete dies, jigs, equip- 
ment and machines. Without it the war can be lost. 

The men who are fighting our battles can’t win with courage 
alone. Start your scrap flowing—and keep it flowing for the dura- 
tion! The American Rolling Mill Co., 3271 Curtis St., Middletown, O. 





This advertisement is in support of the Salvage Program 
of the Conservation Division of the War Production Board. 








spectively. While the explosive content 
could he increased by one-third, the ac- 
tual result of the explosive action could 
be estimated as almost double that of 
the smaller shell, due to progressive ra- 
tio. For the same reason, the larger 
caliber shell up to and above 37-milli- 
meter are yet more preferable. How- 
ever, we then come into the heavy gun 
rroup. with slower firing rate and exces- 
sive recoil. : 

The 23-millimeter has a muzzle ve- 
locity of 2395 feet per second compared 
with 2920 feet per second for the 20- 
millimeter. The latter was an excellent 
initial velocity, but experience has shown 
that a somewhat lower figure is suffi- 
cient for the short ranges common in air 
combat. Theoretically, the higher the 
muzzle velocity, the better, for even a 
fraction of a second’s error on a target 
may mean a miss. But since velocities, 
time of flight, trajectory curvature and 
other characteristics do not enter into 
pilot or turret gunnery as yet because 
use of tracer ammunition is depended 
upon for the control of gunfire, the 23- 
millimeter has been an efficient size. 


Ammunition of Explosive Type 


But because of precedent and the ne- 
cessity of using proved designs as well 
as available manufacturing tools and 
methods, the 20-millimeter is likely to 
remain standard for intermediate aircraft 
cannon for some time to come. 


Aircraft cannon ammunition is largely 
explosive, being supplied with a sensitive 
detonating point that explodes on con- 
tact, even with a wing fabric. Some are 
armor-piercing, the shell being made 
with a specially hardened steel nose, 
without the sensitive fuse. Then explo- 
sion occurs after penetration. The fault 
here is that nonresistant parts may be 
penetrated without causing an explo- 
sion. Tracer shell is used only for ob- 
serving and correcting gunfire, and inci- 
dentally, for its incendiary effect. In 
modern planes, however, an explosion is 
much more likely to cause a fire than a 
tracer shell. 

With a view to eventually applying 
fire control devices for airplane based 
cannon, studies have been made to deter- 
mine the effect of varying altitude on ve- 
locities and trajectories. While at the 
moment, little, if any, practical use is 
being made of the results of such studies, 
future mounting of heavier cannon on 
Flying Fortress type planes and flying 
boats with consequent longer ranges 
will require preparation of ballistic ta- 
bles. 

The ballistics of bullets and shell 
fired from airplanes are extremely com- 
plicated. There are probably some con- 
ditions that never will be predictable, 
assuming that cannon and ammunition 
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SCRAPPY SAYS: 


To insure your supply of alloy steel needed 
for weapons of war— 


To prevent the waste of tons of alloys lost 
as residual content in plain-carbon steels — 


HERE‘S WHAT YOU DO: 


























1. Segregate your alloy metal at the time 2. Place the scrap in containers correctly 
scrap is created—at the lathe, shears, labeled with the known analysis of the 
planer, screw machine. steel or its grade number. 
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3. Maintain a system of replacement when 4. Keep the alloy metals segregated in the 
containers are full. Label replacements to scrapyard while they are waiting shipment 
compare with filled containers. back to the steel mill. 


As a producer of ferro-alloys and alloying metals used in the production of alloy 
steels, Electro Metallurgical Company is concerned with the conservation of these 
vital materials. From their fund of metallurgical information Electromet’s technical 
service staff can advise you on the selection, fabrication, and 
use of alloy steels. Your request for this service will not obligate 
you in any way. 
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Segregate Your Scrap Metal 





by Alloy Content 






















5. If scrap does become mixed, or if you have metal, 
such as old equipment, of unknown analysis, you will 
find spark testing is helpful in identifying the alloy con- 
tent. The Linde Air Products Company, another unit of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, has published 
the spark-testing chart shown here. If you can use it, ask 
for as many copies as you want, by Form Number 4666. 


ELECTRO METALLURGICAL COMPANY 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


tas 


30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Electromet 


Ferro-Alloys & Metals 














T ODAY’S acute labor situation justifies checking into work- 

ing conditions carefully and seeing that they are as satis- 
factory as possible to make them, and that any equipment 
which will add to efficiency is utilized—especially at the key 
production points. 


In the mills, these key production points include cranes han- 
dling hot metal as well as operating stands and pulpits, such 
as those at blooming mills and Bessemer converters. 


Heretofore, operators have had to stand excessive heat and 
management has had to provide relief operators at frequent 
intervals. Now, it's not merely a problem of getting relief 


men but getting any men at all. 


By the use of a Lintern Aire-Rectifier in the crane cabs, mill 
after mill has found that operators can easily handle cranes 
for the entire eight hours. This complete air conditioning 
disposes of all gas fumes including harmful dust, tempers 


the air to 90 degrees in summer and 70 degrees in winter. 


*LET US SEND YOU COMPLETE INFORMATION. 


THE LINTERN CORPORATION 


NCOLN AVENUE BEREA, OHIO 











as we know them will continue to be 
used in the near future. 

Fighter planes of the past have been 
unable to take cannon mountings be- 
cause of limited space within the wing, 
necessitating outboard mountings mostly 
underneath the wing. This caused drag, 
introduced other undesirable aerodynam- 
ic characteristics and had so little in com- 
mon with the modern streamlined fight- 
ing plane that outboard mountings have 
been practically abandoned. Early at- 
tempts to install cannon within the 
wings were difficult, because the wing 
sections were narrow and part of the 
gun mechanism, particularly the feed 
guide, protruded above the upper skin, 
necessitating fairing. 

More powerful engines now permit 
heavier wing sections to be built and so 
several types of modern planes have 
completely buried wing cannon’ installa- 
tions, the most notable among them be- 
ing the British Hurricane II. The Hurri- 
came has proved the most versatile fight- 
er plane in the world. First to mount 
eight machine guns in the wings, it can 
now take either four 20-millimeter can- 
non, eight 50-caliber machine guns, 
twelve 30-caliber guns or a combination 
of those weapons. 


Ammunition Capacity the Problem 


The Spitfire is equipped with only two 
20-millimeter cannon.- Installing a can- 
non on an adjustable wing mount (for it 
must be adjustable on the ground with- 
in restricted limits to obtain predeter- 
mined convergence points for specific 
types of combat) is not the principal 
problem confronting aircraft armament 
designers. The guns have to be fed with 
shell, belts of them, each with a me- 
chanical feeding device that hitches the 
belt along its way to reduce the strain 
on the gun mechanism, which under se- 
vere gravity loadings has been known to 
fail completely. 

There is not alone the question of pro- 
viding room for all the ammunition con- 
tainers; the weight factor is an impor- 
tant one. Powerful engines or no, the 
useful load of a fighter plane still has 
limitations. The cannon with their 
mountings constitute a sizable weight; 
the wing structure is stiffened to take up 
the increased recoil from the heavy 
weapons; armor plate has been added to 
resist cannon fire from enemy planes; 
how much is left for ammunition? Two 
of three hundred rounds per gun in a 
four-cannon ship is a lot of ammunition, 
but still not more than half a minute’s 
consecutive firing supply. 

That half minute represents anywhere 
from 8 to 15 bursts of fire, and anyone’s 
guess how many enemy aircraft shot 
out of the sky. The fact is, many fight- 
er planes have been forced out of com- 


bat or been shot down for lack of am- 
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munition. Obviously one cannot con- 
tinne to load a plane down with exces- 
sive gun food. There is an optimum 
loading for each type of gun, each type 
of plane, and it is further dependent 
upon the type of combat and whether 
or not it is short-based. 

What about safety factors in airplane 
shell-4iring guns? Most 20-millimeter 
ammunition is made detonator-safe by the 
inclusion of an element or a device that 
aligns the contact point with the ful- 
minate of mercury percussion element 
only when the shell has been fired and 
has actually left the barrel. Madsen am- 
munition has a clever device whereby 
the air pressure on the nose of the shell 
depresses a spring plunger, this plunger 
then releasing a cross pin which normal- 
ly separates the contact point from the 
percussion element. The spin of the 
shell throws out the cross pin, and the 
shell is ready to explode on contact. 
Other makes employ similar safety de- 
vices, practically all of them depending 
upon the action of centrifugal force to 
“arm” the shell. 

One disadvantage of the 20-millime- 
ter shell is that it is too small to incor- 
porate a bore-safe device as an addition- 
al safety factor. A shell may become 
stuck in a gun barrel which is heated 
to an extremely high temperature. This 
heat may explode the shell. This has 
happened, though in rare instances. In 
some cases, the steel being heated to 
such a high temperature, the barrel did 
not shatter but simply ‘bulged like a 
balloon after the shell had exploded. 

The 37-millimeter shell can and does 
contain both the detonator-safe and bore- 
safe elements. This 1% pound shell has 
a much more devastating effect than the 
smaller ones, but guns of this caliber us- 
ually must be mounted in the nose of 
ships to fire through the propeller hub, 
thereby limiting the quantity to one, or 
as fixed nose guns on multi-engined air- 
craft. 

On these large airplanes, they may also 
be employed in flexible fashion in pow- 
er-driven turrets. An early example was 
the 37-millimeter Vickers cannon on a 
Blackburn Perth flying boat on a semi- 
flexible mount with limited field of fire. 
Usually 37-millimeter cannon fire no 
more than 120 rounds per minute, feed- 
ing being through fixed clips contain- 
ing anywhere from 5 to 25 rounds. 

Power turrets with 37-millimeter guns 
now are coming into use. Several are 
illustrated here. 


Rubber Supply 
(Continued from Page 84) 


some synthetics are so impervious to 
gases that inner tubes made from them 
might be expected to hold pressure al- 
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1 Why Corrosion Shortens the Life of Wire 
Rope. Tells cause, effect, and suggests rem- 
edy. Also explains how proper lubrication 
helps wire rope stand up against elements. 


How Sheave Materials Affect Wire Rope 
Service. Pictures effect of hard and soft 
sheaves on wire rope. Explains how to 
avoid rope and sheave damage. 


How You Can Lengthen Wire Rope Life 
by Proper Sheave Maintenance. Includes 
handy reference table on groove tolerances. 
Points out 3 ways to save wire rope dollars. 


4 The Importance of an Adequate Safety 
Factor. What is it? How found? When is 
wire rope overloaded? What are minimum 
safety factors for various loads? All are 
answered in this article. 


How Thorough Lubrication Lengthens 
Service Life of Wire Rope. Explains two lu- 
bricating methods. Shows effect (Pictures) 
of ropes left unprotected by lubrication. 


6 Correct Rope Reeving Saves Wire Rope 
Dollars. Discusses fleet angles, reverse 
bends, spooling and what to do about them. 


Regular Inspection Saves Wire Rope Dol- 
lars. Lists 6 common causes of wire rope 
failure. All can be avoided if rope user fol- 
lows simple inspection procedure suggested. 


8 | Select the Correct Wire Rope for Your 
Equipment — Save Time and Money. Explains 
how Flexibility, Abrasion Resistance, and 


MACWHYTE COMPANY Manufactures: 
@ MACWHYTE PREformed and Internally Lubricated Wire Rope 


@ MONARCH WHYTE STRAND Wire Rope 
@ MACWHYTE Special Traction Elevator Cable 


MACWHYTE COMPANY, 2940 Fourteenth Ave., Kenosha, Wis. * Mill Depots: New York « Pittsburgh 
Chicago * Fr. Worth + Portland « Seattle « San Francisco * Distributors throughout the U.S. A. 
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Eulloites 


Strength are determined to meet varying 
conditions of Bending Fatigue, Abrasive 
Wear, and Loading Stress. 


9) 3 Ways to Make Your Wire Rope Dollar 
Go Farther — Conserve Steel Tonnage Too. 
Especially valuable to men actually handling 
wire rope on the job. 


10} Corrosion in Wire Rope. Gives further 
information on how to combat this rope 
destroyer. Supplements article number 1. 


Protecting Wire Rope Against Corrosion. 
Shows some results of forgetting to protect 
wire rope with proper lubrication. 


Practical Methods of Lubricating Your 
Wire Rope. Illustrates some simple ways to 
lubricate your wire rope on the job. Very 
practical, useful for everyone concerned 
with wire rope care. 


This series of 3 bulletins tells how to get 


MAXIMUM service from slings. Also 
explains difference between various sling 
assemblies and most effective use for each. 


@® MACWHYTE Braided Wire Rope Slings 
@ MACWHYTE Aircraft Cables and Tie Rods 


MACWHYTE COMPANY, 2940 Fourteenth Ave., Kenosha, Wisconsin 


I would like reprints of informative articles on how to conserve wire rope 
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Cutting ring grooves in air chucked piston. 


A\nxer-HOLTH air cylinders and air operated chucking 
devices are used by many of America’s leading war pro- 
duction shops to get more work from machines—to save 
the time of skilled operators—to make more parts faster, 
at lower cost. e These air operated chucking devices 
will give you the same advantages—today, on war produc- 
tion—tomorrow, on peacetime output. 


Double ball bearings in Model D Anker-Holth revolv- 
ing air cylinders reduce friction to the minimum and 
permit speeds heretofore impossible. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN! It describes Anker-Holth 
air cylinders; and air operated three jaw chucks, 
collet chucks and shell holding equipment. 





“MLRGRIP” CHUCK DIVISION 


Fe ' S MICHIGAN AVI . CHICAGO, ILL 











most indefinitely. As far as elasticity is 
concerned, natural rubber still holds the 
premier place and it is easier to process 
than synthetics because it is softer. It 
is also superior in tensile strength when 
properly compounded with carbon black. 

By way of summary we might say 
that the class of materials known generi- 
cally as rubber possess a wide variety of 
physical characteristics, some varieties, 
including the natural product, being 
better adapted to some purposes than 
others. This much is certain—that out 
of our present predicament will emerge 
a wider and more specialized adaptation 
of the many hundreds of varieties with 
which the bounty of engineering science 
is steadily endowing us. 


Eraser—First Rubber Product 


A word here concerning the history 
and development of natural rubber may 
be of interest. The first notice we have 
of the use of rubber dates back to the 
second visit of Columbus to South Ameri- 
ca, where he observed the natives play- 
ing with a black, heavy ball, made of a 
vegetable gum. But more than 300 years 
passed before the new substance ap- 
peared on European markets in the form 
of lead pencil eraser (hence the name 
india rubber or rubber). 

Since those remote days, the essential 
ingredient of this material has been 
found as a product of various vegetable 
species in many parts of the world. The 
modern rubber of commerce, however, 
is derived from, the milky latex flowing 
in certain characteristically tropical trees, 
the purest and best coming from Hevea 
brasiliensis in the valley of the Amazon. 
Small globules of rubber float in this 
milky latex. When rubber milk is suit- 
ably treated, these globules unite and 
float in the serum as a soft doughy mass 
which, on being dried, assumes the firm 
and elastic solid form known as raw 
rubber. 

The story of the artificial spread of 
Hevea brasiliensis at the hands of Sir 
Joseph Hooker, director of the Royal 
Botanical Gardens, London, and, later, 
Sir Henry Wickham, is of considerable 
interest. Out of a consignment of 70,- 
000 seeds, 2000 germinated and most of 
the young plants were sent to Ceylon, 
where they throve. From this modest 
beginning, seeds and plants were distri- 
buted to other countries, the problem 
of transporting the former being simpli- 
fied by the discovery that moist pow- 
dered charcoal assisted in the retention 
of their fertility over a considerable 
period. Those countries now producing 
the largest quantities of plantation rubber 
include Malaya, the Dutch East Indies 
and Ceylon; but lesser quantities come 
from India, Sarawak, Borneo, French 
Indo-China, Siam and Africa, and there 
are present indications that we may re- 
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turn to the valley of the Amazon to re- 
coup our dwindling stocks. 

Imports of natural rubber into the 
United States increased heavily from un- 
der half a million long tons in 1938 to 
some three-quarters of a million tons 
during the first nine months of 1941, 
more than 95 per cent of which came 


from British Malaya, the Netherlands | 


Last Indies and nearby islands. Normally 
some 75 or 76 per cent of this commodity 
is used for tires and tubes. With the 
growth of our war needs, military re- 
quirements began to absorb larger and 





larger proportions of the total for the | 


same purposes. 

Problems of transportation associated 
with shipping rates and other factors 
conspired with increased demands to pre- 
vent the accumulation of a sufficiently 
large stock pile prior to Pearl Harbor to 
go very far to ease our existing situation. 
Our stocks on hand at that time amounted 
to only some 600,000 odd tons, or only 
about a normal year’s supply. How im- 
portant rubber is to the people of the 
United States may be gaged from the 


fact that we normally use more than all | 


the rest of the world put together. 
Collected in Cups 


Hevea brasiliensis, as shown growing 
in a Malayan rubber plantation, grows 
to a height of some 60 or 80 feet, but in 
the wild state may attain a height of 
100 feet with a trunk about 4 feet in 
diameter. In the soft portion of the bark 
next to the cambium, or the layer separ- 
ating the bark from the wood, are 
found the latex tubes which are no 
more than 0.0015-inch in diameter. It is 
these tubes which are cut in the tapping 
operation. This consists in the removal of 





a shaving of the bark around a quarter 


to a half of the circumference of the 


trunk and commonly at an angle of 30 | 


degrees to the horizontal. The first cut 
is taken at from 2% to 4 feet from the 
ground and a shaving taken every other 
day—preferably in the morning when 
the flow of latex is greatest. 

As the latex seals the wound, the drip- 
ping ceases and the action must be re- 


established by taking successive shavings | 


from the cut at the rate of about 0.5 


to 1.0-inch per month, right down to the | 


ground, according to the practice of some 
plantations. Thereafter a new panel is 
started. 

Cups are used to collect the latex, 
which is then transferred to a pail and 
taken to the factory as rapidly as possible, 
sodium sulphite sometimes being added 
to prevent premature coagulation. 

While the modes of preparing plan- 
tation rubber differ, the basic procedures 
in nearly all cases are identical. The 
latex is first seived and diluted, then 
coagulated with acetic or formic acid, 
or perhaps sodium silicofluoride. This 
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SPECIALTY PRODUCTION 


¢ | 
SAVE TIME 
AND TROUBLE! 





Looking for ways to concen- 
trate more of your facilities 
on final fabrication and as- 
sembly? Then let Roebling 
give you flat, round or shaped wires ... that need no further 
processing to be incorporated into your Victory products. 

Roebling Wire for Gas Mask Clips is a good example. It starts 
with carefully selected melts of steel. Carbon content must be 
held within close limits. Then, it is treated and rolled to ex- 
acting specifications of tensile strength, temper, dimensions and 
surface. 

This is the kind of wire-making and wire-finishing job that 


Roebling takes in stride because we have the steel-making facil- 


ities, the man-power and custom production tools to handle it. 


JR 


You can save man-hours and machine-time 


when you call on Roebling to meet your tough 
> wire “specs”. Prompt action on war orders. 
— 
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AP FLASH! 


“SILVER STREAK” 
ABRASIVE BELT 
SAVE HALF! 


Metal goods manufacturer switches to “Silver 
Streak” belts and cuts belt changes in half... 
from 8500 to only 4000 changes per year: 



























































e Eliminating 4500 belt changes —in these times — figures up to added 
production and a lot of valuable time saved! Money, too! Results like this 
are typical with “Silver Streak” abrasive cloths. AP’s exclusive insulating 
process makes “Silver Streak” belts and discs longer-lasting, rougher— makes 
them stay sharp, and on the job, even when grinding temperatures go up to 
1700° — long after ordinary abrasives are worn out. 

No matter where you're using abrasive cloths - no matter what type of 
grinding or finishing job you’re doing — there’s an AP coated abrasive that 
will help you do it better, faster, in less time and at lower cost. We can 
prove it to you—send for FREE samples of the AP products you need — 
and try them out! No obligation. Abrasive Products, Inc., 511Pearl Street, 


South Braintree, Massachusetts. 
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causes the rubber to rise to the surface 
of the bath as a wet, doughy, coagulated 
mass, leaving behind in solution small 
quantities of mineral and organic matter. 
This coagulum is then pressed between 
rollers until of the required consistency, 
thickness and shape. Thereafter it is 
hung up to dry and eventually packed for 
shipment. 

The two forms in which plantation 
rubber ordinarily appears are sheet and 
crepe, the former of a dark brown color 
as a result of drying in smoke; while the 
latter, being air dried, resembles straw 
in color. 

The sheet is coagulated in shallow, 
compartmented tanks and pressed to the 
desired thickness. Crepe is rolled much 
more heavily, the coagulum being torn 
and pressed until it is sufficiently thin 
to dry in air without artificial heat. Dry- 
ing is accomplished by hanging up in 
well ventilated sheds for about a week; 
while sheet, being thicker, requires ex- 
posure to the smoke of a wood fire for 
about a fortnight. 

The rubber industry may be said 
to have had its beginning in the dis- 
covery of hot vulcanization by Charles 
Goodyear of New Haven, Conn., back in 
1839. 

This process involves heating the rub- 
ber with sulphur at temperatures ranging 
from 250 to 320 degrees Fahr. The re- 
sult is a material which is stronger, more 
elastic and less affected by temperature 
changes than the raw material. Such 
changes may be controlled through al- 
teration in the amount of sulphur and 
the temperatures employed; and to some 
extent by materials added in powdered 
form. 

Reclaim Rubber: Apart from natural 
rubber and the artificial product, there 
still remains another source of supply 
which has been all too little publicized— 
namely, reclaimed rubber. While the 
rubber industry itself has been not un- 
mindful of the commercial advantages 
of conserving waste material, it is not 
inconceivable that resistance might be 
encountered to the sale of an article 
containing “shoddy”, as reclaimed rubber 
used to be called. As a matter of fact, 
reclaimed rubber has certain advantages 
over crude, including lower viscosity with 
a given amount of solvent. Then, too, 
adhesives made of reclaimed rubber- 
resin combinations cannot be duplicated 
with crude. 


The process of recovery of rubber 
from discarded tires, inner tubes, rubber 
overshoes and indeed almost any article 
containing rubber is carried out chiefly 
by one of three processes—the “pan”, 
“acid” or “alkali”. In the pan process, 
occasionally referred to as the “heater” 
or “open steam process”, scrap contain- 
ing no fiber is chopped by high speed 


revolving knives or ground on a rubber 
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mill. Thereafter it is screened through 
a mesh which may vary from 1 to 50 
per inch. At this point the screened 
stock is run over a magnetic separator 
to remove fragments of iron or steel, 
then washed and riffled to take out 
nonmagnetic particles, sand and other 
similar impurities. 

The ground scrap is now mixed with 
oils or solvents such as pine tar, mineral 
oil, crude naphtha, dipentene or cetera 
and then loaded in an open steam heater 
he di-g some 5000 to 10,000 pounds, 
where it is “de-vulcanized” for 8 to 24 





hours at 325 to 400 degrees Fahr. Ac- | 


tually this action is chiefly a plastication 
due to depolymerization rather than de- 
vulcanization. The ground scrap, now 
in cake form, is dried and milled into a 
sheet under heavy rolls or batched in 
internal mixers. Thereafter, it is forced 
through a fine screen and refined under 
heavy rolls until paper thin. These thin 
sheets are next built up in laminated form 


on a drum and cut off when the desired | 


thickness is obtained. 


Old Tires Chopped Up 


If the scrap is in the form of used tires, 
the first concern is the removal of the 
wire bead. Then follows chopping by 
cutters or corrugated rolls and defiberi- 
zation in a bath of sulphuric acid or 
caustic soda. In the former, or acid 
process, the stock is boiled in open lead- 
lined tanks, the cotton being converted 
into hydro-cellulose which is washed 
out. 

Neutralization with alkali and me- 
chanical squeezing renders the rubber 
ready for treatment by the pan process. 
By contrast, the alkali process consists 
in treatment of the scrap in a closed 
digester which “devulcanizes” and de- 
fibers at one and the same time. Al- 
though the latter is cheaper to operate, 
the acid process is sometimes preferred 
for certain purposes. 

The reclaiming capacity of the United 
States is in the neighborhood of a third 
of a million tons annually. With a 
country-wide maximum speed limit, 
mileage limitations due to gas rationing 
and five tires per car, it is confidently 
anticipated that necessary civilian trans- 
portation for all purposes can be main- 
tained. 

After November, no civilian will be 
permitted to retain used tires in excess 
of the alloted five, as many are doing in 
fear of their present set's failing. When 
recapping becomes necessary, instead of 
waiting to have his own tires rejuven- 
ated, he will be handed a recap as each 
tire reaches the limit of its useful life 
and before the fabric is damaged. All 
of this will involve compulsory inspec- 
tion and the loyal co-operation of. the 
possessors of used casings which can; be 
recapped and reissued. 
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The PERFECT SOLUTION 
othe A-c BRAKE PROBLEM 









FOR CRANES, HOISTS and MACHINERY 


The well known EC&M WB Brake for d-c service is now 
available for operation on a-c circuits by the addition of a 
compact rectifier-unit. When used with magnetic control, 
the rectifier equipment is usually combined with the motor 
control panel. 



























This is a proven system of braking with several hundred 
already in successful operation. It allows high current for 
fast release, reduced holding current to give fast brake 
setting. And has these advantages:—accurate inching— 
has hand release—solid cast-steel magnet and armature— 
short armature-movement—thick moulded brake blocks— 
and all the advantages of the top-ranking WB Brake for 
d-c applications. 


New Bulletin 1006 gives complete facts on EC& M “WB” 
Brakes for a-c motors, Write for a copy today. 


THE ELECTRIC CONTROLLER & MFG. CO. 
2700 EAST 79th STREET CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Please send me Bulletin 1006. 





Now--BRAKES for A-c & D-c by EC&M 
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Management “Know-How” 


(Continued from Page 93) 
turing methods to double production in 
the same man-hours, to cut costs to half 
the original amount and to build addi- 
tional quality into the gun. Through 
new processes, more plentiful materials 
were substituted for critical materials; 
the number of special types of steels re- 
quired was reduced by two-thirds. 

Co-operation with machine tool manu- 
facturers resulted in the development of 
new machines which greatly shorten 
manufacturing time, releasing operators 





HERMIT WELDING 


and tools for other assignments. For ex- 
ample, side plates originally milled indi- 
vidually were pressed nine at a time. 
This process was later improved by 
stamping the plates on a punch press, 
using five men for the operation instead 
of 40, thus enabling one division to 
transfer 35 men to other operations. 

Vertical reamers and drilling machines 
now handle up to 12 gun barrels at one 
time. Electric riveting, replacing the 
conventional cold hammer method, halves 
the production time on the riveting op- 
eration while doing a much more satis- 
factory job. 


Close-up of Thermit 
welded crane run- 
way track joint. 


OF CRANE RUNWAY TRACK JOINTS 
INCREASES CRANE EFFICIENCY 


Today's huge production schedules are imposing a heavy 
load on plant crane facilities— with consequent wear and 


tear on track joints. 


Many plants are meeting this condition by Thermit welding 
crane runway rails. This process fuses the rail ends into one 
continuous piece of track, and eliminates the battering and 
pounding which occur at mechanical rail joints, insuring 


smoother crane operation, and prolonging the life of the 
crane, rail, and structure. It also eliminates joint mainte- 
nance, as there are no fish plates or bolts to replace or 
keep tightened; and, where the track is used as collector 
rail, 100% conductivity is assured, because the entire rail 


becomes one piece of metal. 


The rail can be welded either on the runway or on the 
ground and then hoisted into place. 


Write for full details. Thermit welding is also exten- 
sively used for the repair and fabrication of heavy units. 


120 BROADWAY - 


METAL & THERMIT CORPORATION 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Pp 


Specialists in weld- 
ing for nearly 40 
yeors. Manufac- 
turers of Murex 
Electrodes for arc 
welding and of 
Thermit for repair 
end fabrication of 
heavy parts. 
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Discussing the problem of maintaining 
war products at maximum effectiveness 
on the fighting fronts, Mr. Sloan says: 

“Beyond the problem of production 
itself is that of maintaining equipment 
in satisfactory operating condition on 
the fighting fronts. To this end General 
Motors facilities and experience have 
been placed at the disposal of the mili- 
tary authorities for the training of Army 
and Navy personnel, for the planning 
for adequate supplies of parts and for 
the establishment of maintenance and re- 
pair depots in the combat areas. For 
many months the corporation and its di- 
visions have conducted a series of 
schools for training technicians and in- 
structors in the services, who become 
operating specialists or, in turn, conduct 
technical classes for the men in the 
armed forces. 


Co-operate with Armed Forces 


“The experience of many years in pro- 
viding parts for automobiles and other 
peacetime products for world-wide mar- 
kets has enabled the corporation to make 
suggestions as to required parts supply 
which have saved time, shipping space 
and millions of dollars worth of critical 
materials. General Motors service and 
maintenance experts likewise are co-op- 
erating with the technical officers of the 
armed forces to help keep General Mo- 
tors war products operating at highest 
efficiency wherever they may be used on 
the widely scattered fronts.” 

A most important feature of this col- 
laboration with the military services and 
a significant factor in product improve- 
ment concerns the maintenance of di- 
rect engineering liaison with the active 
fighting forces for the purpose of secur- 
ing first-hand reports on the operation 
and performance of GM equipment. This 
facilitates making essential changes and 
improvements with the least possible 
delay. Thus many GM observers and 
technicians are now in overseas combat 
areas for the final proving ground for 
military equipment is the fighting fronts. 
Data on performance under varying con- 
ditions, stamina in combat and mainte- 
nance problems are made available to 
production engineers as completely and 
as rapidly as possible. It thus becomes 
possible to establish a broader basis for 
progressive technological advance in mili- 
tary production—a responsibility which 
the corporation is endeavoring to meet. 

Modern implements of war must be 
specialized in order to meet specific 
needs. Mechanical equipment intended 
to perform a particular duty must be of 
highly intensified design in order to give 
maximum performance in that one spe- 
cial service. This means that for duties 
other than those for which it was de- 
signed, an item of equipment may ren- 
der, in comparison, mediocre or even 
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inferior performance. In other words, a 
piece of equipment designed to operate 
at maximum effectiveness under certain 
conditions will not operate at the maxi- 
mum under all conditions. For instance, 
an airplane may be designed for a high 
standard of effectiveness at 15,000 feet 
and possess all the characteristics re- 
quired for superlative performance at 
that altitude, but fail to match at 30,000 
feet a plane designed specifically for that 
altitude. On the other hand, the special 
qualifications required to meet certain 
operating conditions at 30,000 feet may 
actually detract from performance at 
lower altitudes. 

This principle is illustrated in the utili- 
zation of the Allison liquid-cooled air- 
plane engine, which, in certain designs of 
planes, is highly effective in medium-alti- 
tude fighting, while the same engine with 
adequate supercharging capacity, add- 
ed, and in other designs of planes, is ren- 
dering equally effective service at very 
ehigh altitudes. Yet the former combina- 
tion would not perform effectively under 
the latter conditions, as any explosive 
type of engine loses power rapidly in the 
higher altitudes, which characteristic 
must be corrected for by some type of 
supercharger. In general, it may be said 
that in the engineering of military prod- 
ucts, as in the engineering of automo- 
biles and other peacetime products, the 
development, in a single unit, of super- 
lative performance on all counts and un- 
der all conditions is impossible. Extreme 
qualities in some performance factors ne- 
cessitate compromises and lesser quali- 
ties in others. Viewed from another an- 
gle, this principle of selection is, of 
course, the very thing that makes possi- 
ble the engineering of superlative per- 
formance in the specific area desired. 

Much of the progress described in the 
typical examples below would not have 
been possible had it not been for the 
co-operation of other manufacturers and 
of Army and Navy technicians. 


Redesigning Reduces Cost: As rede- 
signed by Pontiac, shoulder rests for 
Oerlikon guns have been made simpler 
and less expensive. Shoulder rests are 
now completely adjustable for every size 
gunner. This improvement saved $45.22 
on each gun. 

Substitution Saves Materials: Previous- 
ly drawn from brass and then nickel and 
silver plated, headlamp reflectors are now 
drawn at Guide Lamp Division from 
less critical steel, enameled and coated 


with vaporized aluminum. Metal used 
per 100,000 vehicles: 

Old Type, New Type, 
Pounds Pounds 
65,000 copper 78,000 steel 
32,000 zinc 5 aluminum 
275 nickel 
160 silver 
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New Machines Do New Jobs: Cadillac 
craftsmen designed completely new ma- 
chines for producing complex super- 
charger rotator vanes. Time per piece 
now is reduced from 125 man-hours to 
10; material saved amounts to 496,000 
pounds per year. 

Castings for Forgings: “Armasteel” 
castings supplant steel forgings; save 
large quantities of vital materials and 
many man-hours of machining time be- 
cause there is less excess metal to be re- 
moved. 

New Materials Replace Rubber: Bat- 
tery cases formerly made of hard rubber 
are now produced from asphalt and cot- 








ton linters at Delco-Remy Division. 

Steel Replaces Aluminum: Aeroprod- 
ucts division is now building stronger, 
lighter propellers by substituting hollow 
steel construction for solid aluminum 
blades. Saving is 100 to 200 pounds 
of aluminum per propeller. This is a 
saving of 75 pounds in weight of com- 
plete assembly. 

Speeding Engine Production: At Al- 
lison Division new multiple spindle 
drills perform 14 lapping operations 
simultaneously, superseding single radial 
drill operation in these liquid-cooled air- 
craft engines. For this operation time 
was reduced 80 per cent; production was 





FASTENINGS YOU CAN TRUST 


1 Application is fast and fool-proof... 


Their locking action is immediate and automatic... no 
pins, no washers, nothing to forget. 


2. Grip is positive, yet resilient... 
Threads of nut and bolt are held in contact under con- 
stant cushioned pressure. The nuts stay put. 


3. The locking element does not fail... 


Made of non-metallic, non-fatiguin 


material, it cannot 


be broken down by vibration or prolonged hard service. 


T= are more Elastic Stop Nuts on America's airplanes, tanks, guns, Naval 
vessels, and production equipment, than all other lock nuts combined. 


» Write for folder explaining the Elastic Stop self-locking principle 
ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION -, 2367 VAUXHALL ROAD - UNION, NEW JERSEY 





WITH THE RED LOCKING COLLAR ...SYMBOL OF SECURITY 
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increased 393 per cent and many ma- 
chines were released for other vital work. 
Weighs 1/5 As Much: Developed by 
General Motors Research J.aboratories 
and produced by Electro-Motive Divi- 
sion, a newly designed “pancake” diesel 
engine weighs only one-fifth as much as 
and takes only one-third the space of 
wevious ocean-duty diesel of thé 
eom- Sorsepower. It helps provide new 
Navy sub-chasers with increased speed 
and longer cruising radius. 
Subcontracting: Of 132 parts in an 
aircraft cannon, Oldsmobile, as prime 
contractor, builds only three basic parts. 
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Production of the remaining 129 parts 
is spread among 53 subcontractors, work- 
ing under GM direction, who already had 
the necessary manufacturing equipment. 
Twelve Times as Fast: At Buick, a 
newly designed electric welding ma- 
chine makes it possible to weld diesel 
engine crankshaft balancers at a rate of 
36 per hour instead of 3, as formerly. 
Conserving Vital Materials: Chevrolet 
engineering ingenuity has developed sat- 
isfactory substitutes resulting in the fol- 
lowing critical materials saved per 100,- 
000 military vehicles: 5,000,000 pounds 


rubber, 200,000 pounds chromium, 1.,- 









































Here's the book that gives 
you a full understanding of 
modern degreasing methods 
of Detrex Degreasing. 

















In its 24 pages, you will find a comprehensive 
. the 


phasis is placed on Detrex Degreasers now be- 
ing used in armament production. Pictured and 
described are a number of degreasers designed 
with various types of conveying systems. 

This new book may be had by writing for it on 
your company letterhead. 
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200,000 pounds of nickel, 125,000 pounds 
latex, 500,000 pounds copper, 70,000 
pounds tin. 

Big Savings from Small Items: In 
tank manufacture at Fisher Body, attaci- 
ing a 3-inch piece of common steel for 
electrical connection at the end of each 
welding rod is saving an important 
amount of critical welding material. This 
scheme could be utilized by every arc 
welder. 


Molybdenum 


(Continued from Page 96) 


after molybdenite, which it commonly 


replaces. The color varies from white 
to gray and various shades of pale 
green. At best the mineral is obscure, 


and common limonite staining further 
confuses its identity. 

Powellite frequently can be 
nized by its relationship to molybdenite 
as it is the only mineral, except molyb- 
dite, to replace flakes of molybdenite at 
their margins or along cleavage planes. 
Molybdite, as a rule, is easily recognized 
by its bright yellow color and fibrous 
structure when it is closely associated 
with molybdenite. Powellite 
lybdite have not «been observed occur- 
ring together even though powelite oc- 
currences as an oxidation product are 
probably as numerous as molybdite; 
however, powellite may be less abun- 
dant. 

The best and easiest way to identify 
powellite is by the use of a fluorescent 
light of the type used in prospecting for 
scheelite. Powellite fluoresces a golden 
yellow. About every third occurrence 
of molybdenite, not showing molybdite, 
examined by the author, showed powel- 
lite on or in the molybdenite grains, 
which was not recognizable before using 
the light. It is not uncommon to find 
powellite which has 
placed molybdenite and in which the 
presence of molybdenum was not sus- 
pected until an examination was made 
under a fluorescent light. 

It is fairly evident that powellite oc- 
curs as a primary mineral, and that it 
also is possibly a more common altera- 
tion product of molybdenite. Since 
powellite forms as a primary mineral, 
there seems to be no good reason why 
tungsten should be a prerequisite in its 
formation. Further work should be 
to determine under what condi- 
tions powellite form and what 
critical relation, if any, tungsten may 
play in the process. 

Molybdite (Fe,O,3MoO,7% H,0O) (?) the 
yellow oxidation product of molybdenite, 
is easily recognized. It occurs as fine, 
needle-like crystals, usually evident 


recog- 


and mo- 


completely _re- 


done 
may 


under a hand lens and very conspicuous 
Some varieties are 


under a microscope. 
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earthy with a pale-yellow color, so that 
pale-yellow iron stain resulting from the 
oxidation of pyrite has been mistaken for 
molybdite. The association of molyb- 
dite and molybdenite is general; in fact 
the absence of molybdenite has. never 
been noted where molybdite has been 
found. There are however, numerous 
occurrences of molybdenite without mo- 
lybdite, which show powellite instead as 
explained in a paragraph under powel- 
lite. 

Molybdite has never been a source 
of molybdenum, although apparently 
feasible methods for its recovery have 
been worked out. The chief difficulty in 
its recovery is its fine grain and the fact 
that as it is soft and brittle it becomes 
extremely fine even with moderate grind- 
ing. Also, since it is an oxide the flota- 
tion methods applied to the sulfide are 
not effective. Molybdenite resists oxida- 
tion so that molybdite is not developed 
in quantity except close to the surface. 
This limited development is against mo- 
lybdite ever becoming an important 
source of molybdenum. 

Deposits Producing Molybdenite in 
1942: Molybdenite production, as pre- 
viously stated, has come from relatively 
few mines, and a review of these de- 
posits is of particular interest, because 
they have had considerable mine devel- 
opment in recent years. Readers inter- 
ested in further detail than is ~iven here 
can use the references included with the 
discussion and at the end of the paper. 


The table of world production, Table 
1, p. 86, Nov. 9 issue of Street, shows 
that since 1925 the greatest volume of 
production has come from the United 
States and Norway until 1934 and 1935 
when Mexico and Morocco were added 
to the list. Since 1940 South America 
has become a potentially important pro- 
ducer. 

The important producers have been 
the following: 

In the United States: Climax, Colo- 
rado; Questa, New Mexico; Copper 
Creek, Arizona; Bingham, Utah; Chino, 
New Mexico; and Miami, Arizona. 

Outside the United States: Cananea, 
Sonora, Mexico; Knaben, southern Nor- 
way; Azegour, French Morocco; and 
Braden, Chile. 

The mine at Copper Creek closed 
down in 1940, leaving only five produc- 
ers of molybdenite in the United States. 
Thus, there are only eight commercially 
important producers of molybdenite in 
the world and only four of these; Climax, 
Colorado; Questa, New Mexico; Knaben, 
Norway; and Azegour, French Morocco; 
produce molybdenite as the principal 
product. The other four are large pro- 
ducers of copper with molybdenite as a 
by-product. 

These sources of molybdenite, except 
Knaben, Norway have been developed 
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largely since 1923, and only ‘Climax and 
Questa were known or attracted atten- 
tion as early as the first World war; nor 
do these deposits represent what have 
been regarded as typical, that is, pegma- 
tite and associated types; but instead 
they show a range of conditions repre- 
sented by contact-metamorphic, hypo- 
thermal, and mesothermal deposits. 
Deposits in the United States: A num- 
ber of descriptions of the Climax, Colo- 
rado deposit have been published. 
Climax is about 100 miles west of Denver 
on Fremont Pass. Mining began in 1917 
and was discontinued in 1919. In 1924 
mining was resumed at a rate of a few 
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hundred tons of ore per day, which had 
grown to about 10,000-15,000 tons per 
day in 1941 yielding some 20,000,000- 
25,000,000 pounds of molybdenum an- 
nually. Ore reserves are estimated at 
over 140,000,000 tons. 

The Questa, New Mexico, molybdenite 
deposit is a typical vein and the only 
known vein of its kind to have produced 
large quantities of molybdenum, The to- 
tal production from 1921 to the end of 
1941 has been 13,711,661 pounds of mo- 
lybdenite. 

Questa is a small village in the west- 
ern foothills of the Sangre de Cristo 
Range in Taos County, New Mexico. The 
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molybdenite veins are in Sulphur Gulch, 
a tributary of Red river, and they are 
about seven miles east of Questa. A 
little molybdenite was produced in 1918- 
19, when the mine closed down until 
1921. 

Mineralization is in fissure veins near 
the contact of a small stock of albite 
granite, probably of tertiary age intrud- 
ed into pre-Cambrian schist, and a series 
of sedimentary and volcanic rocks of un- 
certain age. 

Copper Creek, Arizona: The molyb- 
denite deposit on Copper Creek, known 
as the Aldewinkle Mine was discovered 
incidental to exploration for copper dur- 





ing the first World war, but develop- 
ment of the molybdenite was not at- 
tempted before about 1933 or 1934, and 
mining was continued from then until 
1939. The total production was several 
million pounds of molybdenite, with a 
minor amount of copper by-product. 
Bingham, Utah: The large low-grade 
copper orebody of the Utah Copper Co., 
Bingham, Utah, needs no introduction; 
it is one of the largest low-grade cop- 
per mines of the world. Recovery of 
molybdenite began there in 1936, and 
since 1936 the Utah Copper Co. has 
been second only to the Climax Molyb- 
denum Co. in the quantity of molybde- 
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num produced every year. 

Exact figures on production are not 
available, but the 1941 yield was prob- 
ably 8,000,000-10,000,000 pounds of mo- 
lybdenum content in concentrates. The 
molybdenite content of the ore is said 
to be .02-.04 per cent or 0.4-0.8 pound of 
molybdenite per ton. Recovery of so 
small a quantity is possible because of 
the ready flotability of molybdenite, 
which collects with the copper sulfide 
concentrate. Thus the copper concen- 
trates become the molybdenite ore. The 
cost of recovering the molybdenite lies 
largely in its separation from the cop- 
per sulfides, which is not an overly dif- 
ficult or complicated process. 

Chino, New Mexico: The Chino ore- 
body occurring near Santa Rita, New 
Mexico, is similar in many respects to 
that of the Utah Copper Co. mine, al- 
though the ratio of chalcocite to primary 
sulfides is somewhat higher at Chino. 
Molybdenite production began in 1939, 
and the annual production is probably 
under a million pounds. Very little has 
been published as to the occurrence of 
molybdenite. During a brief visit the 
writer found relatively pure molybdenite 
in small masses and grains, commonly in 
association with quartz. Some parts of 
the pit seem to show slightly more mo- 
lybdenite than other parts, and the over- 
all average of molybdenite content, based 
on values recovered, is said to be less 
than at the Bingham copper deposit. 

A very interesting association observed 
in the Chino pit, which deserves mention, 
is native copper with molybdenite. The 
native copper is medium to fine grained, 
occurring in small quartz veins and 
masses and differs much in appearance 
from the larger masses of secondary cop- 
per commonly found. Small scattered 
grains of molybdenite occur locally in 
the quartz intermingling with the cop- 
per, but the molybdenite is not wholly 
coextensive with the copper. The evi- 
dence points to a primary native copper 
deposited almost contemporaneously 
with the molybdenite. 

Miami, Arizona: Molybdenite as a by- 
product of copper production began at 
Miami in 1939. The amount of molyb- 
denite produced is not known, but the 
grade of ore reported is 0.18 pounds of 
molybdenite per ton of ore. 

Again the occurrence of molybdenite 
is similar to the occurrence noted for the 
disseminated copper in porphyry in Utah 
and New Mexico. The molybdenite ap- 
pears widely distributed in quartz vein- 
lets with pyrite and chalcopyrite deposit- 
ed in the following order: molybdenite 
with quartz, pyrite and chalcopyrite with 
sericite forming last in vugs. 

Other Copper Deposits: Molybdenite 
is found in all the important copper de- 
posits in the southwestern part of the 
United States and probably in Mexico. 
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A search of the literature showed no ex- 
ceptions. However, at Ajo, Ariz.; Ely, 
Nev.; Morenci, Ariz. and other places, 
the molybdenite content is said to be too 
small for production as a by-product, but 
Bagdad, Ariz., is a potential small pro- 
ducer. Molybdenite is reported at Cerro 
de Pasco, Peru, and at Chuquicamata, 
Chile. The copper veins of Butte, Mont., 
show little or no molybdenite, and the 
copper deposits of South Africa seem to 
have none. 

Deposits Outside the United States: 
Cananea, Sonora, Mexico, was the first 
of the copper ore bodies to produce mo- 
lybdenite as a by-product. The principal 
production from the Cananea district is 
copper, and early discovery was made 
easy by conspicuous outcrops of ore. 
After the exhaustion of the older mines 
2 drilling program was followed to ex- 
plore a large low-grade area of copper 
mineralization, and this resulted in the 
discovery in 1926 of the Colorado ore- 
body beneath several hundred feet of 
relatively unmineralized rock. Since 
1926 nearly all of the copper produced 
has come from the Colorado ore body. 
Recovery of molybdenite as a by-product 
did not begin until 1933 and has con- 
tinued at an annual rate of about 1,250,- 
000 pounds of molybdenum contained in 
concentrates. 


Knaben, Norway: The important mo- 
lybdenite deposits of Knaben are in 
southern Norway, west from Kristiana 
and north of Flekkefjord. Production 
dates as far back as 1880, but was ir- 
regular until 1910; and by the end of 
the first World war 15 larger and small- 
er deposits were being worked. The 
three most important were the Knaben 
mines, the A/S Kvina mines in Tjotland 
and the AS Dalen mines in Telemarken, 
each of which had produced over 100 
metric tons of molybdenite by 1917. Pro- 
duction was resumed shortly after the 
war, and it has continued to the pres- 
ent. 


Azegour, French Morocco: The first 
recorded production of molybdenum in 
Morocco was in 1933 and the last avail- 
able report estimates a possible produc- 
tion of 250,000 pounds in 1938. 

Braden, Chile: In 1939 the Braden 
Copper Co. made a small production 
of molybdenite in an experimental plant 
and 800-900 tons of molybdenite con- 
centrates were reported in 1940. The 
Braden deposit is the most important of 
several Copper-tourmaline deposits found 
in Chile. 


Reports on NE Steel 


(Continued from Page 107) 
hardness or tensile strength is found to 


control the engineering properties of 
gear steels, it is obvious that the hard- 
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enability of the new NE steels is of pri- 
mary importance. This is being given 
more consideration lately, and much of 
the information in NE steels is released 
in the form of hardenability data. Un- 
doubtedly many engineers assume this 
information to be complex. However, the 
information is quite simple and capable 
of direct application. It is possible that 
during the present emergency steels 
might have to be ordered and delivered 
on the basis of hardenability rather 
than chemical analyses. 

Early studies of hardenability in- 
volved the quenching of various sized 
bars and then sectioning these bars and 





exploring the hardness gradient in the 
cross section. The results were plotted 
as illustrated in Fig. 5. Research indi- 
cated that the hardness obtained at any 
point was proportional to the rate of 
cooling (degrees Fahr. per second 
through the critical temperature) at that 
point for the alloy under consideration. 

A test was later developed called the 
“end quench” or “Jominy” hardenabil- 
ity test, consisting of impinging a stream 
of water on the end of a l-inch bar as 
illustrated in Fig. 4. Naturally the cool- 
ing rate varies from a drastic water 
quench (200 to 300 degrees Fahr. per 
second) on the end surface to a slow 
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(4 degrees Fahr. per second) air cool 
at the opposite end. The tests of the 
cooling rate at various distances from 
the end produced values also shown 
on Fig. 4. Plotting the reckwell C hard- 
ness from the end of the water quenched 
face gives a measure of the response 
of the steel under test to hardening at 
various cooling rates. 

It is, therefore, possible to reconstruct 
the hardness gradient across any size 
section merely by plotting the hardness 
obtained from the end quench speci- 
men to the cooling rate of the point in 
question. Several such plots are shown 
in Fig. 1 transposed on the hardenability 
curves. It is obvious that one test of this 
type is capable of giving results equal 
to many previously used tests involving 
the sectioning of several diameters with 
different types of quench. 

The speed with which the test can 
be completed and the minimum material 
used is the reason why the hardenability 
of NE steels is so widely reported -in 
the form of “end quench” hardenability 
tests. 


High Alloy Content No Must 


As a practical example of the useful- 
ness of this information, a number of 
“end quench” hardenability curves are 
plotted in Fig. 3. The heavy solid lines 
show the range of “end quench” results 
secured with a low-alloy manganese- 
chromium-molybdenum steel success- 
fully used for many thousands of gears 
and pinions. 

The results are intended to illustrate 
that high alloy contents are not a neces- 
sity for gears if the material is properly 
treated. The hardenability curves are 
marked as good, fair, and poor, to iden- 
tify heats which responded in like man- 
ner when subject to the standard oil- 
quench heat-treating procedures _ in- 
tended to obtain a maximum of 260 
brinell for sections up to 8 inches in 
diameter. Included also are the harden- 
ability curves for straight carbon and 
various NE alloy steels. 

From Fig. 3 it is easily concluded 
that NE 8739 will undoubtedly cause 
trouble when substituted in large diam- 
eters because of insufficient harden- 
ability. The solution lies in using a 
water quench for large sections. The 
NE 8744 and 8749 will be satisfactory, 
whereas the NE 8949, with a very high 
hardenability, must be carefully watched 
to prevent quenching cracks for pinions 
or gears having excessive changes in 
section and sharp fillets. 

For small sections approximately 1% 
inches when oil quenched and 2 inches 
when quenched in water represented 
by %-inch from the quenched end, all 
the steels shown will be satisfactory 
when maximum tempered hardnesses of 
360 brinell are used. If SAE 1045 or 
1050 steel is used, obviously an ordinary 
water quench is not sufficiently drastic, 
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and a brine or other solution of faster 
cooling rate is required. 

The “end quench” test and other 
hardenability data are particularly use- 
ful for bar sizes under 5-inch diameter 
which respond to a liquid quench. When 
larger sizes up to 30 inches are involved, 
liquid quenching is not utilized because 
of the physical impossibility of pro- 
viding adequate liquid quenching and 
excessive danger of cracking and hazard 
of introducing too high an _ internal 
stress. To minimize these difficulties, a 
heat treatment involving a simple air 
cool is required. Under these circum- 
stances, a single cooling rate is secured 
and the resulting hardenability is only 
dependent upon the alloy content. 

The most popular normalizing steels 
were a 3% per cent nickel with or with- 
out 0.20 to 0.50 molybdenum, and the 
chromium-nickel-molybdenum steels of 
0.50 to 0.80 chromium, 1.50 to 2.00 
nickel and 0.25 to 0.40 molybdenum. 
Carbon content usually ranged between 
0.35 and 0.50 per cent. 

It might appear that little could be 
accomplished toward conserving alloys 
under the conditions of the slow cool. 
However, an examination of the effects 
of the various alloys upon hardenability 
indicates definite possibilities. Nickel 
contents above 1.00 per cent do not 
contribute greatly to hardenability; in 
fact, the nickel could be reduced to 
0.80 per cent minimum without great 
effect. Falk Corp. has made this change 
in a chromium-nickel-molybdenum an- 
alysis to conserve nickel and found no 
difference in the resulting physicals with 
identical heat treatment. 

Production Heat Treatment: It is ex- 
pected that the NE alloy steels will re- 
quire greater care in heat treatment to 
produce uniform results. For example, 
an alloy range specified as 0.20 to 0.40 
is subject to 100 per cent variation based 
upon the substantial percentage differ- 
ences. The high alloys previously used 
were not subject to such variations with- 
in the given normal specification ranges. 
Hence, the old high-alloy steels could 
be abused in heat treatment by quench- 
ing within large variations in tempera- 
tures, etc., yet end with substantially 
uniform results. The use of high alloys 
was sometimes merited economically 
from the standpoint of production uni- 
formity. The new NE steels will de- 
mand greater attention, and provisions 
for such attention will provide adequate 
returns. 

Quality: A problem of concern to the 
metallurgist is that of “inferior quality” 
steels resulting from the pressure being 
placed upon the metal producers. As 
yet, this trend is not noticeable in the 
smaller sizes but does manifest itself 
in large ingots and forgings in the form 
of increased segregation and refractory 
inclusions. The problem is one of as- 
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certaining just how many and what types 
of defects can be accepted with assur- 
ance of satisfactory service performance. 

Cracks, forging bursts, seams and 
other discontinuities cannot be tolerated. 
Refractory inclusions or sulphide 
stringers which do not give definite in- 
dications when magnetically tested can 
be quite high in number without affect- 
ing the strength of the steels. 

The problem of the effects of non- 
metallic inclusions was studied exten- 
sively. Tensile, impact, torsional fatigue 
(because it is more sensitive to notch 
influence than a bending fatigue speci- 
men) and roller tests were made in both 
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the traverse and longitudinal direction. 
The specimens were taken from por- 
tions of forgings having refractory in- 
clusions approximately 1/16 to %-inch 
long and containing as high as 50 to 
100 such inclusions per square foot of 
area. 

All the tests showed that the inclu- 
sions did not greatly affect the physicals. 
It is, therefore, necessary in the war 
effort that a careful check be made on 
all so-called “defective” material in or- 
der to minimize unwarranted rejections 
which might absorb considerable time 
for replacements. 

Manganese sulphide and other non- 
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metallic inclusions produce sharply de- 
lineated stringers or less distinguishable 
“ghost lines”. Although appearing some- 
what harmful, they are acceptable for 
normal service when of small depth. 
At the Falk Corp., the materials inspec- 
tors touch these spots with a file, and 
if they disappear when a few thou- 
sandths of the surface is filed off, they 
are considered harmless. 

Peterson of Westinghouse reports in 
ASTM Proceedings, Vol. 39, 1939, that 
tests on forgings with “ghost lines” 
showed no reduction in endurance limit 
when longitudinal to the test specimen 
and but 12 per cent reduction when 
transverse to the test specimen. 

With present perfected welding tech- 
nique, there is no reason why defective 
forgings of large size should not be re- 
paired and salvaged by welding. 

It can seemingly be safely predicted 
that as the war effort continues the gear 
engineer and his associates must face the 
possibilities of accepting so-called “sub- 
quality” steels, perhaps resulting from 
material rejected as unsuitable for the 
armed services and also caused by the 
pace of production. It might be desir- 
able to adopt the proper frame of mind 
pertinent to this problem. 

It appears that the main problem of 
the engineer or metallurgist when speci- 
fying or accepting substitute steels in- 
volves securing a material with com- 
to the original 
material. If this cannot be secured, 
the heat treatment procedures must be 
revised to suit. 

Substitutions: The Army, Navy and 
Air Corps have issued and are prepar- 
ing lists showing allowable NE _ steels 
which can be substituted for their pre- 
viously issued specifications. 


The gear manufacturer is, however, 


| faced with other problems of substi- 
| tutions besides gear and pinion steels. 


Some of these and their solution will be 
discussed. 

Bearings: With the present restrictions 
on the use of tin, all gear builders have 
been forced to adopt some form of lead- 
base babbitt. Lead-base babbitts were 
extensively used in the past. There 
are none but psychological reasons why 


| they should not have expanded rather 
| than diminished in use. 


A survey of gear manufacturers in- 
dicates a very extensive use of lead- 
base babbitt over a period of 20 years 
or more. The usual elements ranged 
from 70 to 80 per cent lead, 10 to 15 
per cent antimony, 5 to 10 per cent 
tin, 0 to 1 per cent copper. Applica- 
tions ranged from small gear units to 
large marine and rolling-mill drives. 
Our own experience indicates a marked 
superiority for the lead-base babbitts 
for heavy-shock or high-temperature 
conditions. As expected, the intensive 
scientific research on the lead-base bab- 


















SEWING MACHINES For STEEL 
(Reading Time—35 seconds) 


A few years ago, all arc welding was 
a time-consuming, “hand-sewn” job. 
Long continuous welds involved hours 
of hard work. Heavy metals could 
only be welded by piling one bead on 
top of another until the seam was full. 





Today, urgent demands for speed 
are met by Unionmelt*, an automatic 
welding process which stitches steel 
together 20 times faster than any other 
method ... half-inch steel plates are 
welded at the rate of 18 inches a minute. 


Like thread from a spool, 
bare electrode is fed to the 





=== seam automatically. Welds 
~,=) are flat, dense, and uniformly 
sound. 


Unionmelt is one , 

of the reasons ships fe 
are sliding down the > <= 
ways months ahead of schedule .. . one 
of the reasons railroad car manufacturers 


and boiler compa- 


= nies are beating de- 
. livery promises. 


To supply the steady flow of heavy 
current needed, most 
Unionmelt users choose 
Westinghouse A.C. Trans- 
former Welders... because 
the two are made for each 
other. Together, they 
form an unbeatable team 
for single-pass welding 
of l%"' to 214" steel plates. 


. 7 . 





*Registered Trade-mark of 
The Linde Air Products Co. 





Find out how you 
can use this ideal 
combination in your 
plant. Write for book- 
let B-3090. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 7-N, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J-70393 
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bitts during the past several years has 
resulted in substantial improvements. 
Alloys of silver or arsenic have been 
found to be particularly effective in 
improving bearing characteristics. 

When using the allowable bearing 
pressures specified in AGMA practices, 
the substitution for tin-base babbitt of 
SAE 138, SAE 14 (5 to 10 per cent tin, 
9 to 15 per cent antimony), the lead- 
arsenic (1 to 3 per cent arsenic) or 
silver-lead alloys will be found satis- 
factory. 

Most commercial gear unit bearings 
of sizes smaller than 8 inches have 
been made with bronze backings. Un- 
doubtedly restrictions will soon be is- 
sued preventing the use of any copper- 
base material. Steel-backed bearings have 
been widely used of late and will be 
satisfactory for all cases. However, the 
lack of finished steel might cause some 
delay in production. It would seem 
wise to adopt a cast iron backing be- 
cause there is available cast iron found- 
ing capacity and because of the in- 
herently higher heat dissipation. 

The bond usually secured with cast 
iron is approximately 4000 pounds per 
square inch compared to 8000 to 10,- 
000 for a tinned steel backing. 

To increase the bonding between 
cast iron and lead-base alloys, methods 
have been developed involving salt 
baths which eliminate the surface graph- 
ite and decarburize the cast iron result- 
ing in an actual steel surface with the 
voids formed by the removal of graph- 
ite acting as additional anchorage. The 
cast iron is coated with a low-surface- 
tension lead-antimony base alloy and 
then babbitted in the usual manner. 
Bond strengths equal to tinned steel are 
secured. 

Oil Retainers: Most oil retainers or 
shaft sealing mechanisms for commercial 
gear units were made of aluminum or 
bronze because of the antiscoring prop- 
erties required with the close fits used. 
Cast iron provides a suitable substitute. 
Iron castings of small size will be found 
to be considerably harder than custo- 
mary when received from commercial 
foundries. This reflects the trend 
toward high-strength irons poured by 
iron foundries. To provide the maxi- 
mum antiscoring properties and ma- 
chinability not secured with a hard iron, 
an annealing treatment above the criti- 
cal (approximately 1550 degrees Fahr. ) 
should be applied to precipitate a maxi- 
mum amount of graphite. 

Diecastings previously made of alu- 
minum-base alloys have had to be 
changed to a zinc-base alloy and un- 
doubtedly will eventually have to be 
made of an antimony-lead alloy. For 
the purposes for which diecastings are 
used in gear units, such changes will 
have little effect upon the performance. 


Bolting materials required to be heat 
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Stronger, Simpler 
hydraulic 
cylinder design 





Hannifin hydraulic cylinders have 
the patented no-tie-rod design 
that means a stronger cylinder 
assembly, simpler application, 
and easy adaptability to many 
different uses. Precision con- 
struction, with honed cylinder 
bore, assures high efficiency 
utilization of hydraulic power, 
with minimum fluid slip. Write 
for cylinder bulletin 35-S, 

giving complete specifications. 


HANNIFIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
621-631 South Koimar Avenue - Chicago. Illinois 


HANNIFIN HYDRAULIC CYLINDERS 
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Model BN 








Model EN 
















Use Laminum shims 
to reduce parts machining for easier 
work tolerances in factory adjust- 
ment! More machine hours released 
for production. 

Laminum shims (.003 or .002 inch 
precision laminations bonded into 
a solid unit) are cut to your speci- 
fications. 

Stock shim materials obtainable from mill supply , 


distributors. (Write us for and illustrated 
shim application chart. ) 
Laminated Shim Company 


Incorporated 
87 Union Street Glenbrook, Conn. 








treated per AGMA specifications usu- 
ally were of high-carbon steel. Short- 
ages of such stock demand the use of 
low-carbon cold-rolled steel. Since this 
material cannot be heat treated, the rela- 
tive factor of safety must be reduced 
for the duration. 

Shafting: Except for unusual appli- 
cations, the use of alloy steel is not 
warranted for commercial gear units. 
Carbon steel heat treated or “as rolled”, 
depending upon loading, will be en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

Springs: Alloy steel springs, previous- 
ly made of the popular chromium-van- 
adium alloy used for equipment associ- 
ated with gear units, can be changed 
to carbon-molybdenum, chromium-sili- 
con, silicon-manganese and __ similar 
grades. 

Plastics: The substitution of plastics 
for various parts of gear reduction units 
was, at one time, considered feasible. 
However, the priority restrictions and 
price considerations have prevented any 
substantial trend toward plastics. 

Tools: The restrictions on tungsten 
high-speed steels appeared to be of 
serious concern to gear manufacturers, 
particularly as applied to the manufac- 
ture of hobs and cutters. Experience 
has indicated that the substitute varie- 
ties of molybdenum steels are quite satis- 
factory except for extremely unusual op- 








erating circumstances. 

The necessity for substituting mate- 
rials will continue for the duration. We 
cannot adopt a standardized NE steel 
with any assurance that it will be avail- 
able when needed for the manufacture of 
any particular part. The whole system 
of NE steels is based upon a flexible 
system wherein changes can be made 
to conserve valuable alloys for either 
a greater length of time or for some 
necessary application in combat equip- 
ment. 

The system used by the Falk Corp. 
in utilizing substitute materials starts 
with the specification of a desired ma- 
terial or property. Available material is 
acquired by the purchasing department 
upon approval of the metallurgist. The 
necessary information regarding heat 
treatment and production procedures is 
inserted in a form. The use of a flex- 
ible system obviates the necessity of 
revising drawings for each substitution 
thereby reducing drafting time. 

Furthermore, accurate data are sup- 
plied the heat treating and production 
departments based upon available data 
or special tests by the metallurgical 
laboratory. These insure that the sub- 
stitute steel will be properly treated and 
processed, thereby reducing delays and 
rejections caused by retreatments, etc. 

It must be definitely re-emphasized 
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that the alloys used in steels for normal 
gear service conditions do not contribute 
any major properties not inherent in any 
carbon or low-alloy steel which can be 
treated to identical brinell hardnesses 
or tensile strengths. For gear steels, 
there are available NE low-alloy steels 
which will satisfactorily replace both 
in production and service the standard 
SAE and AISI high-alloy steels previous- 
ly used. 


Higher Alloys Out 


Anyone using steel today is acquaint- 
ed with the difficulties arising from 
attempts to procure specific steels. It 
can be reliably stated that the future 
holds no possibilities that the produc- 
tion of alloying elements will in any 
manner approach sufficient quantities to 
enable a return to the higher alloyed 
steels for the duration, nor is there any 
assurance that the quantities of alloys 
in the present NE steel will not be 
further reduced. 

Nickel production will not be able to 
meet the demands of the NE analyses. 
Molybdenum will be further restricted 
since domestic and foreign needs can 
hardly be met by only our domestic sup- 
ply. 

Manganese and chromium are in a 
slightly better position if carefully hus- 
banded. Vanadium, tin and copper are 
definitely on the “scarce” list. 

It is, therefore, apparent that full co- 
operation between the engineer and 
metallurgist are required to expedite pro- 
duction by the fullest use of carbon 
and NE steels. Truly. the substitution of 
materials is considered a wartime neces- 
sity. 


Pamphlet Depicts Army 
Ordnance Metals Problems 


“Metalurgency,” a two-color 16-page 
pamphlet discussing all phases of the 
metals emergency confronted by Army 
Ordnance, is just off the press. 

Produced under direction of Maj. Gen. 
L. H. Campbell Jr., chief of ordnance, 
it follows publication two months ago of 
“Tremendous Trifles,” a booklet outlin- 
line the Army Ordnance redesign and 
conversion program. 

The pamphlet briefly points out the 
stringent need of critical metals, outlines 
problems confronted, and urges intensive 
thought and research by industry toward 
their solution. 

Two pages are devoted to NE steels, 
with several examples of their use. New 
manufacturing methods are specifically 
discussed. Heat treating is covered; op- 
portunities for redesign are portrayed with 
two practical examples, and constant re- 
view of a specification for potential sav- 
ings is recommended. 
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OPEN CAPACITY ON 


WELDING 


(LONGITUDINAL & CIRCULAR) 


ture light wall lap welded tubes 
to your specifications. 26 to 16 
gauge 3” to 8” diameter. 


LATEST TYPE EQUIPMENT 


ELECTRIC SEAM 


oc equipped to lt = 


LONGITUDINAL 
ELECTRIC WELDS 


CIRCUMFERENTIAL 
WELDS 


THE LAKESIDE STEEL 


4718 WEST FIFTH AVENUE, CHICAGO 










Flame Hardening + Annealing 


Heat Treating + Pack or Gas 
Sand Blasting +- Chapmanizing 
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HARRISON SHEET STEEL COMPANY 








SCIENCE will win the WAR! 
~~ 


Aerocasing 
Stock Treating and Straightening 
Carburizing 
Tempering 
Cyaniding + Nitriding + Hi-Speed Hardening 
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MAKE YOUR BLASTS 
FELT "ROUND THE WORLD 




















MORE POWER TO YOU 
WITH CITIES SERVICE LUBRICANTS 


Meeting wartime demands for more and You will find it helpful to consult with a 
more steel is no picnic. Cities Service Lubrication Engineer who is 

right up-to-the-minute on lubrication de- 
But production can be swifter and surer velopments in the steel industry. He can 
recommend the tough, precisioned Cities 
Service lubricants that will help “soften 
up” your slow-ups and eliminate many 
production problems. 


with the efficient use of quality lubrication. 
Cities Service lubricants are built so tough 
and yet so precision-perfect for each par- 
ticular operation that they stand up to the 
most exacting demands of high-speed war Get in touch now with your nearest Cities 
work. Service office. No obligation, of course! 


OIL IS AMMUNITION —— USE IT WISELY! 





A NOVEL INSTRUMENT 





The Cities Service Industrial Heat Prover is a 
special instrument developed by the Cities 
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engaged in the oxygen control of furnace 
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KANSAS city desired in the processing of metal, or in the 
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amount of combustible present. Recordings are 
continuous and almost instantaneous. Full 
information on request. 













A LUBRICANT FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL NEED 









MARKET SUMMARY 





War Needs, Production 
Reach Better Balance 


Some products still tight but general situation is easier. . 
output reaches all-time high. . . Plate tonnage holds high rate. 


Scrap supply meeting all current needs 


WHILE the situation in some steel products is as tight 
as ever, the overall position in steel appears somewhat 
easier, especially in shapes, plates, sheets and smaller sizes 
of bars. This does not mean that tonnage is easily avail- 
able but that it can be obtained with less difficulty. 

Better inventory balance, in steel supply and munitions, 
seems the major factor. Inventory controls have pre- 
vented unduly large accumulation of steel and those previ- 
ously made are being reduced. Some programs are suf- 
ficiently advanced to require some limitation, including 
tanks, trucks and other motor vehicles for military use. 
Aviation and ship work are not so affected. 

Recent rerating downward is a reflection of shift of 
emphasis and has the direct effect of giving top ratings 
more meaning and supports the idea that the steel situ- 
ation is easier for those who have first need for tonnage. 
The principal shortage is seen in alloy steels, with allov 
bar deliveries extended to 35 weeks or longer and large 
carbon bar flats and rounds available no sooner than 
second quarter on new orders, in the case of some pro- 
ducers, and scant attention given priorities under AA-2. 
In spite of curtailed semifinished exports AA-2 is neces- 
sary. Some accumulation of semifinished has resulted 
from concentration of shipping space in military move- 
ments, this being another factor in the easier steel position. 

* * . 


Some confusion has arisen from discontinuance of end- 
use symbols required under the discarded Allocations 
Classification System, priorities regulation No. 10. Buy- 
ers still are required to furnish data as to ultimate use 
of steel, copper and aluminum and this is being over- 
looked frequently by buyers, requiring revision of their re- 
quests before they can be considered. Applications for 
alloy steel require more detailed data than those for 
carbon steel. : 

With steel producers exerting every effort to keep all 
equipment possible in action, changes in operations are 
slight from week to week, the national rate being main- 
tained close to capacity. Last week a slight upward move 
increased it %-point to 99 per cent of capacity. Scrap 
has ceased to be a factor and only necessity for repair- 
ing hard-driven open hearths causes delay. Wheeling 


moved up 2 points to 83 per cent, Cincinnati 3 points 
to 91, Detroit 5 points to 96, St. Louis 1 point to 94 per 
cent. Chicago dropped 1 point to 101% per cent and 
Cleveland 4% points to 938. Rates were unchanged at 
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DEMAND 
Heavy but supply better. 


PRODUCTION 
Up '%-point to 99 per cent. 


— PRICES 


Steady at ceilings. 











Pittsburgh, 98 per cent; eastern Pennsylvania, 96; Buffalo, 
90%; Youngstown, 97; Birmingham, 89; New England, 90. 

That the steel industry is extending itself in the war 
effort is evidenced by the American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute’s report of steel ingot and castings production for 
October, 7,584,864 net tons, an all-time high, represent- 
ing 100.1 per cent of rated capacity. This is 191,953 
tons greater than the previous record made in March, 7 
per cent more than September output and nearly 349,000 
tons above tonnage made in October, 1941. Incidentally 
October output is about 385,000 tons greater than the 
entire annual rated capacity of Japan. 

Shipments of finished steel by the United States Stee! 
Corp. to Nov. 1 aggregated 17,548,977 net tons, the high- 
est for that period in the history of the Corporation. This 
is 520,262 tons greater than in the comparable period last 
year. October shipments were 1,787,501 tons, an increase 
of 82,931 tons over September, but 63,778 tons below 
the all-time high established in October, 1941. 


> “ + 


Output of steel plates in October was up slightly from 
September, totaling 1,101,382 tons, but was below the 
record of 1,124,118 tons, the peak reached in July. About 
80 per cent of October tonnage was for direct use by the 
Army, Navy and Maritime Commission. Importance of 
the contribution of converted continuous strip mills is 
shown by the fact that 536,981 tons were rolled on these 
mills, nearly half the total. Sheared plate mills provided 
449,895 tons and universal mills 114,506 tons. Ten 
months’ plate output was 9,736,000 tons, compared with 
about 6,000,000 tons in the same period last year. 

Scrap shortage no longer is a factor in current steel 
production, sufficient tonnage being provided for immedi- 
ate needs, some users being able to accumulate reserves 
for later use, though not equal to usual quantity at this 
season. Some allocations are still in force to supply less 
favored melters. Easing of the immediate ‘situation has 
not lessened efforts to bring out more dormant tonnage 
and campaigns among industrial sources are being pushed 
vigorously. Preparation of yard stocks is slower than nor- 
mal because of labor shortage and character of material. 

Composite prices of steel and iron products are un- 
changed at levels prevailing for several months. Finished 
steel composite is $56.73, semifinished steel $36.00, steel- 
making pig iron $23.05 and steelmaking scrap $19.17. 













































in the table. 


Semifinished Steel 


selected products are named specifically. 


Gross ton basis except wire rods, skelp. 
Carbon Steel Ingots: F.o.b. mill base, rerolling 


Nov. 14 Nov. 7 
Finished Steel $56.73 $56.73 
Semifinished Steel 36.00 86.00 
Steelmaking Pig Iron 23.05 23.05 
Steelmaking Scrap 19.17 19.17 


Nov. 14 Oct. 
Finished Material oe 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 2.15¢ 2.15¢ 
Steel bars, Chicago 215 2.15 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 249 2.49 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 
Shapes, Philadelphia 222 2.22 
Shapes, Chicago 2.10 2.10 
Plates, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 
Plates, Philadelphia 3.15 32.15 
Plates, Chicago 2.10 2.10 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh $8.05 3.05 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Pittsburgh 8.50 3.50 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary 2.10 2.10 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary $8.05 3.05 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Gary 8.50 3.50 
Bright bess., basic wire, Pittsburgh 260 2.60 
Tin plate, per base box, Pittsburgh $5.00 $5.00 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 255 2.55 
Semifinished Material 
Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago $34.00 $34.00 $ 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago 84.00 34.00 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh R 84.00 $4.00 
Wire rods No. 5 to #y-inch, Pittsburgh 2.00 2.00 


cester add $0.10 Galveston, 


Aug. 

1942 
2.15¢ 
2.15 
2.49 


MARKET PRICES 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


2.10 
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One Three One Five 
Month Ago Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 
Oct., 1942 Aug., 1942 Nov., 1941 Nov., 1937 

$56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $62.18 

$6.00 36.00 36.00 40.00 

23.05 23.05 23.05 22.84 

19.17 19.17 19.17 13.50 


Pig Iron 


Bessemer, del. Pi’ tsburgh 
Basic, Valley 


Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia 
No. 2 fdry., dei. Pgh., N.&S. Sides 


No. 2 foundry, ( aicago 


Southern No. 2 Birmingham 
Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati 
No. 2X, del. Vhila. (differ. av.) 


Malleable, Valley 
Malleable, Chicago 
Lake Sup., charcoal, del. 


Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh 
Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 


Scrap 


Heavy melting steel, Pitts. 


Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, 


Heavy melting steel, Chicago 


Rails for rolling, Chicago 
No. 1 cast, Chicago 


Coke 


Connellsville, furnace, ovens 
Connellsville, foundry, ovens 
Chicago, by-product fdry., 


etc., although 


$0.27. Pacific 


Coast $0.50 on water shipment. 


Bars 

































qual,, stand. analysis, $31.00. 

(Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, O., 
may quote carbon steel ingots at $33 gross 
ton, f.0.b, mill.) 


Alloy Steel Ingots: Pittsburgh base, uncropped, 


$45.00. 
Rerolling Billets, Slabs: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Sparrows Point, 


Birmingham, Youngstown, $34.00; Detroit, del. 
$36.25; Duluth (bil.) $36.00. q 
(Wheeling Steel Corp. allocated 21,000 tons 2” 
square, base grade rerolling billets under lease- 
lend during first quarter 1942 at $37, f.o.b. 
Portsmouth, O.; Andrews Steel Co. may quote 
carbon steel slabs $41 gross ton at established 
basing points.) 

Forging Quality Billets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Birmingham, Youngs- 
town, $40.00; Detroit, del. $42.25; Duluth, 
$42.00. 

(Andrews Steel Co. may quote carbon forg- 
ing billets $50 gross ton at established basing 
points. ) 

Open Hearth Shell Steel: Pittsburgh, Chicago. 
base 1000 tons one size and section: 3-12 in., 
$52.00; 12-18 In., $54.00; 18 in. and over, 
$56.00. 


Alley Billets, Slabs, Blooms: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Buffalo, Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon, 
00. 


Sheet Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Canton, Sparrows Point, Youngstown, 
$34.00. 

(Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, O., 
may quote carbon steel sheet bars at $39 gross 
ton, f.0.b. mill.) 

Skelp: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Sparrows Pt., 
Youngstown, Coatesville, Ib., $1.90. 


Wire Rods: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Birmingham, No. 5—0/32 in., inclusive, per 
100 Ibs., $2.00, 

Do., over 9/32—47/64-in., incl., $2.15. Wor- 
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Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Birmingham, base 
20 tons one size, 2.15c; Duluth, base 2.25c; 
Detroit, del. 2.27c; New York del. 2.5ic; Phila. 
del. 2.49c; Gulf Ports, dock 2.52c, all-rail 
2.59c; Pac. ports, dock 2.50c; all rail 3.25c, 
(Phoenix Iron Co., Phoenixville, Pa., may 
quote 2.35¢ at established basing points.) 
Joslyn Mfg. Co. may quote 2.35¢c, Chicago 
base. Calumet Steel Division, Borg Warner 
Corp., may quote 2.35c, Chicago base, on bars 
produced on its 8-inch mill.) 

Rail Steql Bars: Same prices as for hot-rolled 
carbon bars except base is 5 tons. 


(Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa., may 
quote rail steel merchant bars 2.33c f.0.b. 
mill.) 
Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Canton, Massillon, Buffalo, Bethlehem, base 
20 tons one size, 2.70c; Detroit, del. 2.82c. 
Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E. Difi. S.A.E. Difi. 
2000 ... 0.35 5100 Spr. flats 0.15 
2100 ... 0.75 5100 80-1.10 Cr. 0.15 
2300 ... 1.70 6100 Bars 1.20 
2500 ... i 2.55 6100 Spr. flats . 0.85 
3100 ... 0.70 Onurb, Van. 0.85 
3200 ... : . 1.35 9200 Spr. flats 0.15 
3300 .. 3.80 9200 Spr. rounds, 
3400 .. . 3.20 squares 0.40 
4100 .15-.25 Mo. 0.55 T 1300, Mn, mean 
4600 .20-.30 Mo. 1.51-2.00 ; 0.10 
1.50-2.00; Ni. .. 1.20 Do., carbon under 
0.20 max. 0.35 


Cold-Finished Carbon Bars: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base 20,000- 
39,999 Ibs., 2.65c; Detroit 2.70. 

Cold-Finished Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base 3,35c; Detroit, 
del. 3.47c. 

Turned, Ground Shafting: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base (not including 
turning, grinding, polishing extras) 2.65c; 


Detroit 2.72c. 


Finished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on sheets, strip, bars, plates, shapes, wire, nails, tin plate, standard and line pipe. 
Semifinished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on billets, slabs, sheet bars, skelp and wire rods. Steelmaking Pig Iron Composite:— 
Average of basic pig iron prices at Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Neville Island, Granite City and Youngstown. Steelworks Scrap 
Composite:—Average of No. 1 heavy melting steel prices at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Following are maximum prices established by OPA Schedule No. 6 issued April 16, 1941, revised June 20, 1941 and Feb. 4, 1942. 
covers all iron or steel ingots, all semifinished iron or steel products, all finished hot-rolled, cold-rolled iron or steel products and any iron or. steel 
product which is further finished by galvanizing, plating, coating, drawing, extruding, 
All seconds and off-grade products also are covered. Exceptions applying to individual companies are noted 


Nov. 134 Oct. Aug. Nov. 

1942 1942 1942 1941 

$25.19 $25.19 $25.19 $25.34 

23.50 23.50 23.50 23.50 

25.39 25.39 25.39 25.34 

24.69 2469 2469 24.69 

24.00 2400 2400 24.00 

20.388 2038 2038 20.38 

24.30 2430 24380 24.06 
26.265 26.265 26.265 26.215 

24.00 2400 2400 24.00 

24.00 2400 2400 24.00 

Chicago $1.54 $1.54 $1.54 $1.34 
24.19 2419 2419 24.19 

140.65 140.65 140.65 125.33 

$20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 

E. Pa. 18.75 18.75 18.75 17.75 
18.75 18.75 18.75 18.75 

22.25 22.25 22.25 22.25 

20.00 20.00 20.00 21.50 

$6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $6.25 

7.25 7.25 7.25 7.25 

del. 12.25 12.25 12.25 12.25 
The schedule 


only principal established basing points for 


Reinforcing Bars (New Billet): Pittsburgh 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Spar- 
rows Point, Buffalo, Youngstown, base 2.15c: 
Detroit del. 2.27c; Gulf ports, dock 2.52c, all- 
rail 2.61c; Pacific ports, dock 2.80c, all-rail 
3.27c. 

Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel): Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, base 
2.15¢; Detroit, del. 2.27c; Gulf ports, dock 
2.52c, all-rail 2.61c; Pacific ports, dock 2.80c, 
all-rail 3.25c. 

(Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa., 
quote rail steel reinforcing bars 2.33c, 
mill.) 

Iron Bars: Single refined, Pitts. 4.40c, double 
refined 5.40c; Pittsburgh, staybolt, 5.75c; Terre 
Haute, common, 2.15c. 


Sheets, Strip 


Hot-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Pt., Middletown, base 2.10c; Granite 


my 
f.0.b. 


City, base 2.20c; Detroit del. 2.22c; Phila 
del. 2.28c; New York del., 2.35c; Pacific 


ports 2.65c. 

(Andrews Steel Co. may quote hot-rolled sheets 
for shipment to Detroit and the Detroit area 
on the Middletown, O. base.) 

Cold-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Gary, Buffalo, Youngstown, Middletown, 
base, 3.05c; Granite City, base 3.15c; Detroit 
del. 3.17c: New York del. 3.41c; Phila. del 
3.39c; Pacific ports 3.70c. 
Galvanized Sheets, No, 24: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Point, Middletown, base 3.50c; Gran- 
ite City, base 3.60c; New York del. 3.74c; 
Phila, del. 3.68c; Pacific ports 4.05c. 
(Andrews Steel Co. may quo galvanized 
sheets 3.75c at established ing points.) 
Corrugated Galv. Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Birmingham, 29 gage, per square 3.31c. 
Culvert Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, 16 gage, not corrugated, copper 
alloy 3.60c; copper iron 3.90c, pure iron 3.95c; 
zine-coated, hot-dipped, heat-treated, No. 24, 
Pittsburgh 4.25c. 

Enameling Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Youngstown, Middletown, 10 gage. 






STEEL 














MARKET PRICES 











Ports City 

Field grade ...... 3.20c 3.95e 
Armature ......... 3.55¢ 4.30c 3.65¢ 
Electrical ......... 4.05¢ 4.80e 4.15 
Mads 6 wid cess 4.95¢ 5.70¢ 5.05¢ 
ST Gh 6s cckeee 5.65c 6.40c 5.75¢ 
Transformer 

DPGUCX <4 ab bcees 6.15¢ 6.90c @ 

/ seen 7.15¢ 7.90¢ . 

nd cn~e 66 eSedp e 7.65¢ ore 

i. cigb.e db obSwne 9.20¢ 


1 
and less 2.10c; Detroit del. 2.22c; Pacific ports 
2.75¢. (Joslyn Mfg. Co. may quote 2.30c, Chi- 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
and less 2.80c; Chi- 
t, del. 2.92c; Worcester 


ES 
a 


wv 
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iil 
a 
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ie 
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$12.00; 15-Ib.| $14.00; 20-Ib. $15.00; 
$16.00; 30-Ib. $17.25; 40-lb. $19.50. 


Plates 


Carben Steel Pilates: ronware, Chicago, 
. Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Point, Coatesville, Claymont, 2.10c; 
New York, del., 2.30-2.55c; Phila., del., 2.15¢: 
St. s, 2'34c; Boston, del., 2.42-67e; 
Pacific ports, 2.65c; Gulf Ports, 2.47c. 
(Granite City Steel Co. may quote casbon 
tes 2.35c, f.o.b. mill. Central Iron & Steel 
. may quote plates at 2.20c, f.o.b. basing 


a, 

Pilates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gut. ports, 3.72c; Pacific ports, 4.00c. 
Open-Hearth Alloy Pilates: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Coatesville, 3.50c. 
Wrought Iron Piates: Pittsburgh, 3.80c. 


: 


Shapes 

Structural shapes: Pittsburgh, . Gary, 
Buffalo, 10c; New 

York, del., 2.28c; Phila., del., 2.22c; Gulf 

ports, 2.47c; Pacific ports, 2.75c. 

¢ Co., Phoenixville, Pa. may quote 

carbon steel shapes at 2.30c at established 

—- points 50c, ex- 

Steel Sheet Piling: Pittsburgh, Chicago, But- 

falo, 2.40c. 


Wire Products, Nails 


Wire: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, Bir- 


mingham wire) to manufac- 
turers in carloads (add $2 for Worcester): 

Bright . bessemer wire........... 2.60¢ 
NS SO a en's. ces sa deadene 2.60¢ 
— wire . 3.20¢ 


nai 
polished and en ly 100-Ib. keg..... $2.55 
Annealed fence wire, 100 Ib. ............ 3.05 
Galvanized fence wire, 100 Ib. ......... 3.40 
Woven fence, 12% gage and lighter, per 
Se YES Sy at 67 
Do., 11 gage and heavier .............. 70 
wire, 80-rod spool, col 70 
Twisted barbless wire, 70 
Single loop bale ties, col. ............. 59 
Fence posts, carloads, col. ............. 69 
Cut natis, Pittsburgh, carloads ........ $3.85 
Pipe, Tubes 


Welded Pipe: Base price in carloads to con- 
sumers about $200 per net ton. Base dis- 


Ind. 2 points less on lap weld, 1 
point less on butt weld. Pittsburgh base only 
on wrought iron pipe. 


Butt Weld 
Steel 
In. Bik. Galv. In. Bik. Galv. 
re ae) Kiwe 3% 
%&%. 59 40% 10 
ao. 638% 51 1-1% 34 
ean 66% 55 1%. 38 618% 
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Iron 
In. Bik. Galv. In. Bik. 
Diadicoas 64 4% 7&«1%.«..«.... 23 3% 
3... 64 1%..... 28% 10 
epee 5 5 3% sii ia 
go: ge ES. SR 
43" sn 28 12 
Boller Tubes: Net base prices 100 feet, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh in carload lots, minimum 
wall, cut lengths 4 to 24 feet, inclusive. 
—Lap Weld— 
—Seamless— 
oO. D. Hot Cold 
B.W.G. Rolled Drawn Steel Iron 
ats chao 13 $7.82 $9.01 ..... 
a wees 13 a. MT seace ants 
in sits 13 10.23 11.72 $9.72 $23.71 
> ge 13 11.64 13.42 11.06 22.93 
, Pr 13 13.04 15.03 12.38 19.35 
Ce 13 1454 16.76 13.79 21.63 
, eae 12 16.01 18.45 £15.16 saeale 
Dee icc 12 17.54 20.21 16.58 26.57 
MUS bh bce 12 18.59 21.42 17.54 29.00 
id cmeets 6 12 19.50 2248 18.35 31.38 
3%”. ll 24.63 28.37 23.15 939.81 
2 dvyens 10 30.54 35.20 28.66 49.90 
4%” osnas 10 37.35 43.04 35.22 Sie 
ecss 9 4.87 S401 44.25 73.93 
7 71.96 adewd 


Rails, Supplies 


pag rails, over 60-Ib., 
Light ~~; (billet), > ae Chicago, Bir- 


mingham, gross 

“Relaying fails, o ‘Ibs. and over, f.o.b. rail- 
road and basing points, $28-$30. 

Supplies: Angle bars, 2.70c; tie plates, 2.15c; 
track spikes, 3.00c; track bolts, 4.75c; do. 
heat treated, 5.00c. 


*Fixed by OPA Schedule No. 46, Dec. 15, 


f.o.b. mill, gross 


Tool Steels 


Tool Steels: Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syracuse, 
base, cents per Ib.: Reg. carbon 14.00c; extra 
carbon 18.00c; special carbon 22.00c; oil- hard- 
ening 24.00c; high a. — 43.00c. 

High Speed Tool 8 


Pitts. base, 

Tung. Chr. Van. Moly. per Ib. 
18.00 4 1 : 67.00c 
18.00 a 2 1 77.00c 
18.00 4 3 1 87.00c 
15 a 1 8.5 54.00c 
wand 4 2 8 54.00c 
5.50 4 1.50 4 57.50¢ 
5.50 4.50 q 4.50 70.00c 


Stainless Steels 


Tm Ch 
Type Bars Plates Sheets Strip Strip 
302... 24.00¢ 27.00c 34.00c 21.50c 28.00¢ 
308... 26.00 29.00 36.00 27.00 33.00 
304... 25.00 29.00 36.00 23.50 30.00 
308... 29.00 34.00 41.00 28.50 35.00 
309... 36.00 40.00 47.00 37.00 47.00 
310... 49.00 52.00 53.00 48.75 56.00 
311... 49.00 52.00 53.00 48.75 56.00 
312... 36.00 40.00 49.00 ..... teas 
"316... 40.00 44.00 48.00 40.00 48.00 
"317... 50.00 54.00 58.00 50.00 58.00 
1321... 29.00 34.00 41.00 29.25 38.00 
3347... 33.00 38.00 45.00 33.00 42.00 
431... 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 
STRAIGHT CHROMIUM STEEL 
403.. 21.50 2450 29.50 21.25 27.00 
*°410.. 18.50 21.50 26.50 17.00 22.00 
416.. 19.00 22.00 27.00 18.25 23.50 
17420.. 24.00 28.50 33.50 23.75 36.50 
430.. 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 
32430F. 19.50 2250 29.50 18.75 24.50 
442.. 22.50 25.50 3250 24.00 32.00 
446.. 27.50 30.50 36.50 35.00 52.00 
501.. 8.00 12.00 15.75 12.00 17.00 
502.. 9.00 13.00 16.75 13.00 18.00 
STAINLESS CLAD STEEL (20%) 
304.. ..... $818.00 19.00 
*With 2-3% moly. tWith titanium. tWith 
columbium. **Plus machining agent. ttHigh 


carbon. ttFree machining. {{§Includes anneal- 
ing and pickling. 


Basing Point Prices are (1) those an- 
nounced by U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiaries for 
first quarter of 1941 or in effect April 16, 1941 
at designated basing points or (2) those prices 

or customarily quoted by other pro- 
ducers at the same designated points. Base 
prices under (2) cannot exceed those under 
(1) except to the extent prevailing in third 
quarter of 1940. 
mean additions or deductions from 
base prices in effect April 16, 1941. 
prices applying to Detroit, Eastern 
Michigan, Gulf and Pacific Coast points are 
deemed basing points except in the case of 









the latter two areas when water transporta- 
tion is not available, in which case nearest 
basing point price, plus all-rail freight may 
be charged 


Domestic Ceiling prices are the aggregate of 
(1) governing basing point price, (2) extras 
and (3) transportation charges to the point 
of delivery as customarily computed. Gev- 
erning basing point is basing point nearest the 
consumer providing the lowest delivered price. 
Emergency basing point is the basing point at 
or near the place of production or origin. 

Seconds, maximum prices: flat-rolled rejects 
75% of prime prices; wasters 75%, waste- 
wasters 65%, except plates, which take waster 
prices; tin plate $2.80 per 100 Ibs.; terne 
plate $2.25; semifinished 85% of primes; other 
grades limited to new material ceilings. 

Export ceiling prices may be either the ag- 
gregate of (1) governing basing point or emer- 
gency basing point (2) export extras (3) ex- 
port transportation charges provided they are 
the f.a.s. seaboard quotations of the VU. §S 
Steel Export Co. on April 16, 1941. 


Bolts, Nuts 

F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham, 

Chicago. Discounts for carloads additiona) 

5%, full containers, add 10%. 
Carriage and Machine 

% x 6 and smaller ; 65 | 
Do., and % x 6-in. and shorter var 
Do., to 1 x 6-in. and shorter. p 

1% and larger, all lengths > 90b005 00 0 

All diameters, over 6-in. ane ee 

Attn wetiendsewe be ; . Dor 

SR aan oak We on cag etcedtine dkbe 56 off 

that s+ «cade ds bhacued ee went 65 off 


Stove Bolts 
In packages with nuts separate 71-10 off; 
with nuts attached 71 off; bulk 80 off on 
i of 3-inch and shorter, or 5000 over 
-in. 


Nuts 
Semifinished hex. U.8.8. S.A.E. 
-inch and less - 62 64 
SE: ble 16 Chee ctchwe. Te 60 
BURSRURTEE wcccccecccccts, UM 58 
1% and larger ' 56 
Hexagon Cap Screws 
Upset l-in., smaller -eeees BOM 
Milled 1-in., smaller .-» Don 
Square Head Set ‘Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller ; -.. Tlo®m 
Headless, %- in., larger 60 off 
No. 10, smaller . 70 off 
Piling 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffalo .......... 2.40c 


Rivets, Washers 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Seeningneee 
Structural ... Re Se én ot0 3.75¢ 
-inch and under ; .. 6-5 of 
rought washers, Pittsburgh, Chicago, . , 
Philadelphia, te jobbers and large nut, 
bolt manufacturers lL.c.l. ......§2.75-3.00 off 


Metallurgical Coke 


Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 

Connelisville, furnace ............ 
Connelisville, foundry ............ 
Connelisville prem. fdry. .......... 
New River, foundry ...... ss de ae 
Wise county, foundry ............ 
Wise county, furnace : : 

By-Product Foundry 
Kearny, N. J., ovens eres , 
Chicago, outside delivered 
Chicago, delivered 
Terre Haute, delivered ........... 
i Mn, .. . cecbececssaces 
New England, delivered .......... 
St. Louis, delivered .............. t 
Birmingham, ovens .. sand be 
Indianapolis, delivered 
Cincinnati, delivered 
Cleveland, delivered 
Buffalo, delivered 
Detroit, delivered ; 
Philadelphia, delivered | 


ei, 


REBBEES axapaak 


BSRSSASSRANSRESS BeRBES 


— os 
BERBER 


*Operators of hand-drawn ovens using trucked 
coal may charge $6.50, effective Aug. 12, 1942. 
t $12.75 from other than Ala., Mo., Tenn, 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal., freight allowed east of Omaha 
Pure and 90% benzol F 15.00¢ 
Toluol, two degree ................. 28.00e 
EER RR re 27.00¢ 
Industrial xylol -«e++ 27.000e 

Per lb. f.0.b. works 
Phenol (car ‘ots, returnable drums).. 12.50c 
Do. less than car lots ............ 13. 25¢ 
Do. tank cars bay 11.50¢ 
Eastern Plants, ‘per “Th. 
os —~ paaneng flakes, balls, bbls. to job- 
bers 8.00¢ 
‘Per ton, ‘bulk, £.0.b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia ..... $29.20 
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MARKET 








Pig tron 


Prices (in gross tons) are maximums fixed by OPA Price Schedule No. 


10, 


regulations from WPB Order M-17, expiring Dec. 


bola face, delivered light face. 


effective June 10, 1941. Exceptions indicated in footnotes. Allocation 


31, 1942. Base prices 








PRICES 


coun 
Buffalo base prices are $1.25 


6. .50 per cent (base)..... $29. 
6.51-7.00. .$30.50 9.01- 9.50.$35.50 
7.01-7.50.. 31.50 9.51-10.00. 36.50 
7.51-8.00.. 32.50 10.01-10.50. 37.50 
8.01-8.50.. 33.50 10.51-11.00. 38.50 
8.51-9.00.. 34.50 11.01-11.50 39.50 
F.o.b. Jackson ty, O., per gross 
ton, 









No, 2 7 
Foundry Basle Bessemer Mallenble higher. Prices subject to additional [oP s°°hiry 00" Piiteburgh Coke 
Bethlehem, Pa., base $25.00 $24.50 $26.00 $25.50 0.50% “manganese “in excess of & Iron Co. may exceed basing point 
Newark, N. J., de. . 26.62 26.12 27.62 27.12 1.00% prices by $2.25 per ton, effective 
Brooklyn, N. Y., del. 27.63 : 28.15 wn, eaicia ened July 27, 1942. 
Birdsboro, Pa., del. 25.00 24.50 26.00 25.50 Prices same as for high silicon sil- Refractories 
Birmingham, base 120.38 19.00 ° . very iron, plus $1 per gross ton. 
Baltimore, del. 25.67 : ; , (For higher silicon irons a differ: Refractories 
»ston, del. » . : : ‘* ential over and above the price of 
Chicago, del. ... ; 124.47 : , : base grades is charged as well as Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices 
Cincinnati, del. 24.30 22.92 . . for the hard chilling irons, Nos. 5 Fire Clay Brick 
Cleveland, del. 24.12 23.24 ‘ ‘ and 6.) Super Quality 
Newark, N. J., del. 26.24 oa . “ Charcoal! Pig tron Ph, Fs Ge so sonireb cade. . Qe 
Philadelphia, del. 25.51 25.01 ‘ ‘ Northern First Quality 
St. Louis, del. $24.12 23.24 . os Lake Superior Furn. $28.00 Pa., I., Md., Mo., Ky...... 51.30 
Kuffalo, base 24.00 23.00 25.00 24.50 Chicago, del. sn . 31.54 Alabama, Georgia .......... 51.30 
Boston, del. 25.50 25.00 26.50 Py Sou New Jersey ................ 36.00 
oe Se op a on 58 Semi-cold blast, high phos., vay > Se se aa Quality eaten 
Chicago, base 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 f.0.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn. $28.50 pa m)., Md., Mo. 46.55 
Milwaukes, ol. ...... 25.17 24.67 25.67 25.17 "Tak tee’ uae Enna ne Alabama, Georgia . 38.00 
Muskegon, Mich., del. 27.38 . e 27.38 Am , es, fenn.. 30. Pi¢ge UE jan v.c¥eeiesccus 49.00 
Cleveland, base 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 Gray Forge i Ohio Base s:3 36,00 
Akron, Canton, O., del. 25.47 24.97 25.97 25.47 oe Island, Pa. , $23.50 **aitenbls Bun: Brick 
Detroit, base 24,00 23.50 24.50 24.00 alley, buse SRE 23.50 an bases .......... $59.85 
26.45 25.95 26. L Low Phos) Sili Brick 
PR gg Bing a, om oe 50 25.00 24.50 Basing points: Birdsboro and Steel- pennsylvania oo. $51.30 
St. Paul, del 26.76 27.26 26.76 ton, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., $29.50 joliet, E. Chicago 58.90 
> ny 4 : es. am om ) 24.50 base; $30.81, delivered, Philadelphia. Birmingham, Ala 51.30 
Erie, Pa., base 24.00 23.50 25.06 ae Switehing Charges: Basing point Ladi; Brick * 
Everett, Mass., base 25.00 24.50 26.00 . prices are subject to an additional 
Boston 25.50 25.00 26.50 26.00 charge for delivery within the > (Pa., O., W. Va., a) io 
Granite City, Ul., base 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 switching limits of the respective oa gn en ree oye 
St. Louis, del. 24.50 a Ea creed districts. ght a = aa 
Hamilten, O., base 24.00 oes 24. Silicon Diff-rentiais: Basing point i- 
Cincinnati, del, ws 24.68 24.68 f 25.35 prices are subject to an additional ae ee 
Neville Island, Pa., base 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 charge not to exceed 50 cents a ton Wash.. fet ton. bulk 22.00 
*Pittsburgh, del., : for each 0.25 silicon in excess of net ton, bags . Yi 26.00 
No, & So. sides 24.69 24.19 25.19 24.69 base grade (1.75 to 2.25%). " “Basie Brick 
Provo, Utah, base 22.00 ee <<a ey Differential: Basing Net ton, f.0.b. Baltimore, Plymouth 
Sharpsville, Pa., base ..... 24,00 23.50 24.50 24.00 point prices are subject to a reduc- Meeting, Chester, Pa. 
Sparrows Point, Md., base 25.00 24.50 , : tion of 38 cents a ton for phosphor- Chrome brick ; $54.00 
Baltimore, del. ... .. 26.05 = : ous content of 0.70% and aver. Chem. bonded chrome 54.00 
Steelton, Pa., base e 3, 24.50 : 25.50 ‘ Differentials: Basing Magnesite brick 76.00 
Swedeland, Pa., base 25,00 24.50 26.00 25.50 point prices subject to an additional Chem. bonded magnesite 65.00 
owe Petal ox 2539 . 26.39 charge not to exceed 50 cents a ton Fiyorspar 
Philadelphia, del. 20.69 on on : for each 0.50% manganese content eS 
eso ie a 33.08 +4 30.58 26.08 ° a +S. Fluorspar 
_ Mansfield, O., del. _ a ys pe Ceiling are the agsresate Pp 
Youngstown, ©., base . mae ' ; of (1) governing basing point (2) Washed gravel, f.0.b. IIl., 
aR “= 9 saat differentials (3) transportation Ky., net ton, carloads, all 
*Basic silicon grade (1. 75-2.25% ), add SOc for each ).25%. ‘For charges from governing basing point rail + ‘ $2:*.00-25.00 
phosphorus 0.70 and over deduct 38. {Over 0.70 phos. §For McKees to point of delivery as customarily Do., barge ... _ 23.00-25.00 
Rocks, Pa., add .55 to Neville Island base; Lawrenceville, Homestead, Mc- computed. Governing basing point No. 2 lump... 23, 00-25.00 
Keesport, Ambridge, Monaca, Aliquippa, .84; Monessen, Monongahela jg the one resulting in the lowest (OPA May 11 established maximum 
City .97 (water); Oakmont, Verona 1,11; Brackenridge 1.24. delivered price for the consumer. at Jan. 2, 1942, level.) 
Ferroalloy Prices 
Ferromanganese: 78-82%, carlots, Ferremolybdenum: 55-75%, per Ib. Carloads Ton lots titanium; ton lots $1.23; less-ton 
gross ton, duty paid, Atlantic ports, contained molybdenum, f.0.b. Lan- sy $ 74.50 $ 87.00 lots $1.25. Spot 5 cents per Ib. 
$135; Del. Pittsburgh $140.65; f.0.b. geloth and Washington, Pa., fur- tnitage 150 1.75 _ higher. 
ne [a oo. i. ee ee 75% ......... 135.00 151.00 Ferrotitanium: 20-25%, 0.10 mnaxi- 
gross ton for pac car ° . , ; 
for ton, $13.50 for less-ton and $18 Calelum Molybdate (Molyte): 40- Unitage ...... 1.80 wan ra a mg dite tel a 
for less than 200-lb. lots, packed. 45%, per Ib. contained molybdenum, 1) i+ 06 2 00 229 {anlum: ton lots $1.35; less-ton lots 
, contract basis, f.0.b. Langeloth and : : ' $1.40. Spot 5 cents per Ib. higher. 
Hplegeleisen: | 19-21%, uso, «Washington, Pa., any quantity, 90-95% ...... 10.25c 11.25¢ High-Carbon Ferrotitanium: 15-20% 
arues Van, Fudnerien, Fa. a ’ Spot prices %4-cent higher. Contract basis, per gross ton, f.0.b. 
Electrolytic manganese: 99.9% plus, Silicon Metal: Contract basis per Niagara Falls, N. Y., freight al- 


less ton lots, per Ib. 42.00c, Ton 
lots 40.00c. Annual contracts 38.00c. 
Chromium Metal: Per Ib. contained 
chromium in gross ton lots, con- 
tract basis, freight allowed, 98% 
80.00c, 88% 79.00c. Spot prices 5 
cents per Ib. higher. 
Ferrocolumbium: 50-60%, per Ib. 
contained columbium in gross ton 
lots, contract basis, f.o.b, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. $2.25; less-ton lots 
$2.30. Spot prices 10 cents per Ib. 
igher. 

Ferrochrome: 66-70%; per Ib. con- 
tained chromium in carloads, freight 
allowed, 4-6% carbon 13.00c; , ton 
less-ton lots 14.00e ; 


72%. low carbon grades: 


Car Ton Less 200 
lots ton 


pad 
Re 


7 
5 
issif 


Molybdic Oxide Briquets: 48-52%, 
per Ib. contained molybdenum, f.o.b. 
Langeloth, Pa., any quantity 80.00c. 


Molybdenum Oxide: 53-63%, per Ib. 
contained molybdenum in 5 and 20 


Langeloth and Washington, 
Pa., ‘any quantity 80.00c. 


Molybdenum Powder: 99% per Ib. 
in 200-Ib. kegs, f.o.b. York, Pa. 
$2.60; 100-200 Ib. lots $2.75; under 
100-Ib. lots $3.00. 


Ferropheosphorus: 17-19%, based on 
18% phosphorus content, with unit- 
age of $3 for each 1% of phosphor- 
us above or below the base; gross 
tons per carload f.o.b. sellers’ 
works, with freight equalized with 
Rockdale, Tenn.; contract price 
$58.50, spot $62.25. 


Ferrophesphorus: 23-26%, based on 
24% phosphorus content, with unit- 
age of $3 for each 1% of —— 
us above or below the base; 

tons per carload f.0.b. sellers’ watt, 


with freight equalized with Mt. 
Pleasant, Tenn.; contract price $75, 
spot $80. 


Ferrosilicen: Contract basis in gross 
tons per bulk, freight al- 
lowed; unitage applies to each 1% 
silicon above or below base. 


Ib., f.0.b. producers’ plants, freight 
allowed; 1% iron; carlots 14.50c, 
ton lots 15.00c, less-ton lots 15.25c, 
less 200 Ibs. 15.50c. 


Silicon Metal: Contract basis per 
Ib.; 2% iron; carlots 13.00c, ton 
lots 13.50c, less-ton lots 13.75c, less 
200 Ibs, 14.00c. Spot prices %-cent 


higher. 

Silicon Briquets: Contract basis; in 
carloads, bulk freight allowed, per 
ton $74.50; packed $80.50; ton lots 
$84.50; less-ton lots per Ib. 4.00c; 
less 200-Ib. lots per Ib. 4.25c. 

Spot %-cent per Ib. higher on less- 
ton lots; $5 per ton higher on ton 
lots and over. 

: Contract basis 
freight allowed, 1%% carbon; in 
earloads per gross ton $135; ton 
lots $147.50. Spot $5 per ton higher. 
en Fa agp nee me Briquets: Contract 

in carloads per pound, bulk 
freight allowed 5. ee: packed 6.05c ; 
ton lots 6,30c; less-ton lots 6.55c ; 
less 200-Ib. lots 6.80c. Spot prices 


%-cent higher. 

Ferrotungsten: —— per Ib. con- 
tained tungsten, $1. 

Tungsten Metal ~ 98-99%, 
per Ib. any quantity $2.55-2.65. 
Ferrotitanium: 40-45%, f.o.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., per Ib. contained 






lowed to destinations east of Missis- 
sippi River and North of Baltimore 
and St. Louis, 6-8% carbon $142.50: 
3-5% carbon $157.50. 
Ferrovanadium: 35-40%, contract 
basis, per lb. contained vanadium, 
f.o.b. producers plant with usual 
freight allowances; open-hearth 
grade $2.70; special grade $2.80: 
highly-special grade $2.90. 
Vanadium Pentoxide: Technica! 
grade, 88-92 per cent V.O,;; con- 
tracts, any quantity, $1.10 per 
pound V.O, contained; spot 5 cents 
per pound higher. 

Zirconium Alloys: 12-15%, contract 
basis, carloads bulk, per gross ton 
$102.50; packed $107.50; ton lots 


$108; less-ton lots $112.50. Spot $5 
per ton higher. 
Zirconium alley: 35-40%, contract 


basis, carloads in bulk or package, 
per Ib. of alloy 14.00c; gross ton 
lots 15.00c; less-ton lots 16.00c. Spot 
%4-cent higher. 

Alsifer: (Approx. 20% aluminum, 
40% silicon, 40% iron) Contract ba- 
sis, f.0.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., per 
Ib. 7.50c; ton lots 8.00c. Spot %- 
cent higher. 

Simanal: (Approx. 20% each sili- 
con, manganese, aluminum) Con- 
tract basis, freight allowed, per Ib. 
of alloy; carlots 10.50c; ton lots 
11.00c, less ton lots, 11.50c 
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MARKET PRICES 


WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 








Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject to Prevailing Differentials. As of April 16, 1941 


Soft Bars, Bands, Hoops, 


Plates Struc- 
Shapes 


aan 


w: § 
R: 


$9: ANNA AAAAS: 2; 
Sa: BBSR SAASR: Ba 
200.9 DONDE enon en en 

S88 S88R SSRa 

POT MMM CER CNON ER: RONEN 
BSRABSSRIRES: VRB 
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RSR RAISE LSSBE: 


BASE QUANTITIES 
Plates, Shapes, Floor Plates, Hot Rolled 


eets——_—_——_, 
Cold Galv. 


Floor Hot 
Plates Rolled Rolled 
5.66 3.71 4.68 
5.56 3.58 4.60 
5.25 3.55 4.05 
5.25 3.50 mee 
5.45 3.85 Sows 
5.25 3.25 4.30 
5.35 3.60 lew s 
5.00 3.35 Sa 
5.18 3.35 4.05 
5.27 3.43 4.30 
5.75 3.85 5.32 
5.28 3.42 4.37 
5.15 3.25 4.10 
5.40 3.50 4.35 
5.28 3.38 4.23 
5.29 3.39 4.24 
5.30 3.45 keds 
5.80 3.75 
5.71 3.85 
5.93 3.45 —_ 
5.75 3.85 —_ 
5.50 4.00 es 
6.50 4.65 7.60 
7.15 4.95 7.15 
6.35 4.55 6.40 


Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Louls, Tulsa; 3500 and over in Chattanooga; 
Cities; 750-1500 in Kansas City; 150 and over in Memphis; 
750-4999 in San Francisco. 

No base quantity; extras apply on lots of all size. 
Base, 1500 pounds and over on carbon, except 
1000 and over in Portland, 


St. 


dies in Philadelphia : 

Cold Rolled Strip: 
Cold Finished Bars: 
0-299 in San Francisco, 500-999, Los Angeles, 


s 
t. 9 
~ 


Pop ew 
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Cold -——Cold Drawn Bars——, 


Rolled S.A.E. 
Strip Carbon 2300 
3.46 4.13 8.88 
3.51 4.09 S S4 
3.31 4.06 8.56 
“ve 4.04 - 
- 4.15 . 
3.52 3.75 8.40 

i 4.03 , 

» 3.65 8.40 
3.20 3.75 8.40 
3.40 3.80 8.70 
on 4.42 ° 
3.45 4.00 8.75 
3.50 3.75 8.40 
3.83 4.34 9.09 
3.54 3.88 8.38 
3.61 4.02 8.77 

4.39 
4.31 

. 4.43 
5.00 4.60 
othe 6.90 : 

5.75 . 
6.60 10.55 
6.80 10.80 


S.A.E. 


6.75 


[NPN OA: ASS ; 
Raa 


: 682 ab 


9.55 
9.80 


Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Omaha, 


any quantity in Twin 
25 to 49 bun- 


Seattle: 1000 pounds and over on alloy, except 0-4999 in San Francisco. 


SAE Hot Rolled Alloy Bars: Base, 


San Francisco; 0-1999, Portland, Seattle. 


Sheets and SAE 1035-1050 Bars: Base, 400-1999 pounds; 300-1999 pounds 


in Los Angeles; 400-39,999 


Francisco; 300-4999 


pounds in ae 300-9999 Seattle; _——— pounds in Twin Cities; 
pounds in 


Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Omaha, 


Pe Chicago, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis; 450-3749 in 


Kansas 
Boston; 500-1499 in Buffalo; 1000-1999 in Philadelphia, Baltimore: 750-4999 
in San Francisco; 300-4999 in Portland, Seattle; any quantity in Twin Cities, 


New Orleans; 300-1999 Los 
Galvanized Sheets: —e 


Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 


150-1499 pounds, New York; 
Norfolk; 150-1049 in Los Angeles; 300- 


150-1499 in 


timore, 
10,000 in Portland, Seattle; 450-3749 in Boston; 500-1499 in Birmingham, 


NATIONAL EMERGENCY STEELS (Hot Rolled) 


Extras for Alloy Content 


———-CHEMICAL COMPOSITION LIMITS, PER CENT———— 


Desig- 
NE 8024..... .22-.28 
NE 8124. .22-.28 
NE 8238... .. 30-.36 
NE 8245..... 42-.49 
NE 8389..... $5-.42 
NE 8442..... 38-.45 
NE 8447..... 43-.50 
NE 8547... .. 43-.50 
NE 8620..... 18-.23 
NE 8630..... 27-33 
NE 8724..... .22-.28 
NE 8739... 35-42 
NE 8744..... 40-47 
NE 8749..... 45-52 
NE 8817..... 15-.20 
NE 8949..... 45-.52 


November 16, 1942 


i 
i) 


g € £285 £2 F Fe! 


.040 
.040 
.040 
.040 
.040 
.040 
.040 
.040 
.040 
.040 
price 
and 


5 
B to 


mium 


.40-.60 
40-.60 


.40-.60 
.40-.60 
.40-.60 
.40-.60 


.40-.60 
40-.60 


.70c, per 100 Ib., on finished products and $54 per gross ton on 
100 Ib. and dollars per gross ton in semifinished. No 


Ores 
Lake Superior Iron Ore 


Gross ton, 51%% 
Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bessemer ...... 
Mesabi nonbessemer ... ‘ 
High phosphorus ......... 
Mesabi bessemer - 
Old range nonbessemer 


Eastern Local Ore 


Cents, unit, del. E. Pa. 
Foundry and basic 56- 
63%, contract 


Foreign Ore 


Cents per unit, c.}. 
Manganiferous ore, 45- 
55% Fe., 6-10% Mang. 
N. African low phos. 
Spanish, No. 


African 


basic, 50 to 60% 






Basic Electric 
Open-Hearth Furnace 
Billets, . 
Bars Blooms, Bars Blooms, 
Molyb- & Bar- & & Bar- 
denum Strip Slabs Strip Slabs 
10-20 45c $9.00 .95c$19.00 
25-35 85 17.00 1.85 
10-20 65 138.00 1.15 
10--20 65 18.00 1.15 
20-30 .75 15.00 1.25 
80-40 90 18.00 1.40 
30-40 90 18.00 1.40 
46-.60 1.25 25.00 1.75 
15-25 .75 15.00 1.25 
15-25 .75 15.00 1.25 
20-30 .80 16.00 1.80 
.20--30 80 16.00 1.30 
.20-.30 .80 16.00 1.30 
20-30 .80 16.00 1.30 
80-40 90 18.00 1.40 
80-.40 1.20 24.00 1.70 


asaat 
S2Kkaa 


8 


Atlantic 


Brazil iron ore, 68-69% 
f.o.b. Rio de Janeiro 


Tungsten Ore 


Chinese wolframite, per 
short ton unit, duty 
paid 


Chrome Ore 
(Equivalent OPA schedules) : 


Gross ton #.o.b. cars, 


Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
ton, S. ¢ Portland, Ore., 


coma, Wash. 


(S/S paying for discharging; 


1000 pounds and over, except 0-4999, 


7.50-8.00c 


$24.00 


York. 
Charles- 
or Ta- 


dry 


basis; subject to penalties ij guar- 


antees are not met.) 
Indian and African 

48% 2.8:1 

48% 3:1 

48% no ratio 


South African (Transvaal) 


44% no ratio 
45% no ratio 
48% no ratio 
50% no ratio 
Brazilian—nominal 
44% 2.5:1 lump 
48% 3:1 lump 
Rhodesian 
45% no ratio 
48% no ratio 
48% 3:1 lump 


Domestic (f.0.b. Columbus, 


48% 3:1 


less $7 freight allowance 
Manganese Ore 


Including war risk but 


41.00 


43.50 


31.00 


27.40 
28.30 


31.00 


32.80 


33,65 
43.50 


28.30 


31.00 


43.50 


Mont.) 


43.50 


duty, 


cents per gross-ton unit, dry, f.o.b. 
cars, New Orleans and Mobile; 5 
cents higher at Norfolk, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York; adjustments 


for analysis variations. 

OPA schedules.) 

Brazilian, 48% 

Brazilian, 46% 

Caucasian, 51% 

Caucasian, 50% 

Chilean, 48% 

Indian, 50% 

Indian, 48% 

South African, 48% 

South African, 46% 
(Duty Free) 

Cuban, 51% 

Cuban, 48% 

Cuban, 45% 

Philippine, 50% 


Domestic, 48%, f.0.b. mines 
Molybdenum 


Sulphide conc., Ib., Mo. 
cont., mines 


(Based on 
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Sheets, Strip... 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Page 138 


Sheet deliveries still run eight to 10 
weeks on top rated tonnages, but are 
a shade easier. A better supply of in- 
gots, due partly to lend-lease cancella- 
tions, is softening schedules. However, 
new orders are still in substantial vol- 
ume, and these, combined with directives 
for landing mats and certain other ur- 
gently needed types of equipment, are 
still maintaining deliveries at almost, if 
not quite, the schedules reported recent- 
ly. Firmness is particularly noted in 
the heavier gages of hot-rolled sheets, 
and galvanized sheets, for which sub- 
stantial tonnages have been recently 
placed under high priorities. Galvan- 
ized sheets have been tight for some 
time, with some jobbers reporting that 
during October they received little or 
nothing. 

Some tonnage has been re-rated down- 
ward to fit into revised war production 
program. A case in point includes a 
volume of cold-rolled for practice bombs, 
revised to AA-5 from AA-3. Mills in a 
few instances have booked slightly bet- 
ter cold-rolled tonnage. Cold finished 
shipments average around 10 weeks. 
Users in some cases are pressing for de- 
liveries against AA-3 on hot sheets for 
war contract parts fabrication. 

Narrow steel strip rerollers in some 
instances are booked full on quotas into 
January with first quarter commitments 
strong. On the other hand a somewhat 
spotty situation prevails as to new busi- 
ness and some mills could process more 
volume currently. Large contracts for 
high carbon link steel have been placed, 
but concentrated among few producers. 
The latter are engaging annealing ca- 
pacity 100 per cent seven days a week, 
annealing being a bottleneck, while sev- 
eral smaller producers equipped to pro- 
duce this grade, are not pushing heat- 
treating equipment beyond 70 per cent. 
Hot strip allocations, based on high- 
rated orders for rerolled material, are not 
sufficient to maintain capacity operations 
in most instances, with production 
schedules undergoing changes, some 
units operating full with others easier. 
More directives are included in current 


bookings. 


Plates ... 
Plate Prices, Page 139 


Plate production for November and 
December is being scheduled at about 
the same rate as in October but January 
allocations are expected to be increased. 
Plate output in October was 1,101,382 
net tons, slightly more than September 
production but below the peak output 
of 1,124,118 tons in July. About 80 
per cent of October production was for 
direct use by the Army, Navy and Mari- 
time Commission. The remainder went 
to civilian and export destinations. Of 
October output 536,981 tons came from 
converted strip mills, 449,895 tons from 
sheared plate mills and 114,506 tons 
from universal mills. In the first ten 
months this year plate production to- 
taled 9,736,000 tons, against about 6,- 
000,000 tons in the corresponding period 
in 1941. 


Easier situation in plates is confined 
largely to strip and universal mill roll- 
ings, sheared material being as tight as 
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ever. Delinquent tonnage each month 
is largely in sheared plates and some 
volume scheduled this month will not be 
rolled until December. Ratio of total 
tonnage entering into ship construction 
direct or through subcontracting tends 
slightly higher and after these require- 
ments are filled by allocation relatively 
little volume is left for fabricators with 
ratings below AA-2. 

Exceptions are warehouses; deliveries 
to the latter are heavier and include 
specified tonnage, stock sizes and widths, 
whereas until recently jobbers received 
mostly over-runs, odds and ends. 

Some producers, it is reliably under- 
stood, did not receive sufficient requests 


a 


Aircraft Sheets and Strip 
Alloy Spring Steel 
Bell Crank Steel 
| Chain Steel 
| Chrome Vanadium Spring Steel 
| Clip Steel 
| Clipper Blade Steel 
| | Clock Spring Steel 
| Creasing Rule 
| | Cutlery Steel 
|| Diaphragm Steel 
Ejector Blade Steel 
Flexible File Steel 
Knife Blade Steel 
Link Steel 
Manicure File Steel 
Metal Band Saw Steel 
Paragon Wire ) 
Penn Steel | 
Plane Blade Steel | 
Rule Steel (Rulers and Scales) 
| Scoring Rule Steel / 
Skate Steel | 
Spring Steel 
Square Blade | 
Stainless Steel 
Surgisteel 
Tone Bar Steel 
Tool Steels 
Wood Band Saw Steels 









for tonnage to engage full rolling ca- 
pacity for December. This is accounted 
for principally by the fact that consumer 
inventories are fast coming into balance. 
However, it is believed this situation will 
be remedied next month. Already there 
are indications that some mills will be 
called upon to handle some tonnage for 
other than their own customers, thus re- 
lieving certain pressure still running 
strong with other producers. Moreover, 
there is always the possibility that car- 
ry-overs may run heavier than antici- 
pated, and these might tend to fill up 
whatever gaps appear. In any event, it 
seems certain all sheared plate capacity 
will be fully utilized. 





COLD ROLLED 


| tee s 


@ Jessop produces a wide analysis range 
in Cold Rolled Untempered products com- 
mercially available in high carbon steels, 
Special Alloys, Stainless and Tool Steels. 
Jessop is able to produce under accurate 
metallurgical control Hard, Half-Hard, 
Quarter-Hard or Fully Spherodized An- 
nealed conditions—which ever is best suited 
for your exacting requirements. This wide 
range of tempers is controlled by varying 
degrees of cold work or annealing. 

SIZE RANGE—(Furnished in coils or cut 


lengths, square sheared or round mill 
edges) 
Width Thickness 

%" to 2 .009/.125 

2” to 4” .020/.125" 

4” to 5" .020/.125" 

"6" to 28" max. .025/.250" 
*Cut lengths only—6 to 8 ft. maximum 
Write today regarding your Cold Rolled 
Untempered Steel problems. We will give 


your inquiries prompt consideration and our 
very best attention. 


JESSOP STEEL CO. - 
JESSOP STEELS 


for and her 7 


WASHINGTON, PA 
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Bar Prices, Page 138 


Small carbon steel rounds are in 
somewhat easier position and some 
ducers can offer delivery in about tour 
weeks on % to 17/32-inch diameter. 
In some instances bessemer stock can 
be delivered even sooner, on ratings 
down to A-l-b. Much the same can be 
done on small hexagons and squares. 


On larger rounds the condition is 
tighter than before and little is avail- 
able before late January and on the 
largest sizes deliveries are even later. 
Mills are studying the possibility of 
rolling large rounds for shells on struc- 
tural mills, the question of tolerances 
being the principal difficulty. With 
heavy demand for shell rounds and con- 
siderable idle capacity on shape mills 
this seems a way out. 

Slightly improved delivery is offered 
by some producers on round hot carbon 
bars up to 1 5/16-inch, especially besse- 
mer, against higher priorities and direc- 
tives. Larger diameters of open-hearth 
bars are more extended and cannot be 
offered for delivery before early next 
year. DLemand for bessemer stock m 
general is below expectations, despite 
brighter delivery prospects. Deliveries 
of hot carbon bars against allocations to 
cold-rollers are expected to reach sched- 
ule by early December, although alloys 
are likely to lag beyond. December 
meltings will be rg in January 
in most cases and for this tonnage direc- 
tives should have been in by Oct. 15. 
Delays and late allocations, however, 
have tended to hold back full or sub- 
stantial deliveries of both hot carbon 
and alloys for cold-finishing. Neverthe- 
less, the outlook for improved bar de- 
liveries is brighter, some relief in lend- 
lease demand, with smoother and heavier 
movement against directives likely. Most 
new volume is covered by directives or 
AA-1 ratings and an AAA order on hot- 
rolled is promised in five to six weeks. 

Due to stringency in alloy steels de- 
liveries on alloy bars range from 30 
to 35 weeks and beyond in some cases. 
Large carbon bar flats and rounds run 
into priorities under AA-2. 

Dropping of end-use symbols required 
under the revoked allocation classifica- 
tion system is causing some contusion 
from the fact that some WPB forms 
still require information on the ultimate 
use of material. Buyers still must fur- 
nish data required under various M 
orders covering steel, iron, copper and 
aluminum. Dropping of the end-use 
symbols has resulted in many users fail- 
ing to indicate the use to which materi- 
al will be put. Most difficulty is ex- 
pected in orders for alloy steels, for 
which more information is required than 
in the case of carbon steel. Users of 
the former are being advised they must 
continue to indicate with their orders 
the general classification and specific 
awe name for which the steel will be 
u 


Pipe... 
Pipe Prices, Page 139 


Small jobbers who have received little 
steel pipe in recent months are getting 
a car or two this quarter under direc- 
tives. In the aggregate this represents 
45,000 to 50,000 tons, tem bur- 
dening some mills which have limited 
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allocations of semifinished. As a result 
deliveries against re-extended higher rat- 
ings are more extended, 10 to 12 weeks 
on butt weld. Most larger distributors 
in the defense areas have been securing 
replacements largely by extending _ 
ratings, which many smaller jobbers lack, 
the latter benefiting by directives, at the 
expense of longer deliveries on ratings 
for the time being. While some have 
been shipped 75-80 per cent of quotas 
on ratings, demand, notably from ship- 
yards has been keeping distributor in- 
ventories down. To fill an inquiry for 
10,000 feet of one-inch, five jobbers con- 
tributed. 

Boiler tubes are among the tightest of 
tubular products, top rated volume, most- 
ly AA-1, filling mills into February at 
current production schedules. Heavier 
allocations of hot and cold strip are ex- 
pected to ease the jam in electric weld- 
ed tubing with some mills shortly; allo- 
cations recently around 75 per cent of 
capacity have been increased in some 
eases. Deliveries against highest rat- 
ings extend into first quarter. Shipment 
on rail structural carbon tubing used 
for scaffolding, stanchions and _ berths, 
can be made in less than three weeks 
by at least one producer. 

Cast pipe and fittings deliveries are 
imvroving, six to eight weeks being pos- 
sible on 12-inch and under against AA-5. 
Buying is light for normal needs aud re- 
ouirements for government installations 
have slackened. 


Rails, Cars... 


Track Material Prices, Page 139 


No domestic freight car orders were 
nlaced in October, the third month 
this vear drawing a Mank. Total orders 
for ten months total 25,893 units, com- 
pared with 110.761 in the comparable 
neriod last year. Further comparisons 
follow: 


1942 1941 1940 1939 





Jan. 4.253 15,169 360 3 
Feb. 11,725 5.508 1,147 2,259 
March 4,080 8,074 3,104 800 
April 2,125 14,645 2,077 3,095 
May 822 18.630 2.010 2,05) 
June 0 $2,749 7,475 1,824 
July 1,025 6,459 5,846 110 
Aug. 0 2.6848 7.525 2814 
Sept. 1,863 4,470 9,785 23.000 
Oct. 0 2499 12,195 19,634 
10 mos.... 25,893 110,761 51,465 55,080 
Nov. 2222 8234 2,650 
Dec. , 8,406 7,181 35 
Total .... 121,499 66,889 57,775 


Carbuilders still await word from 
Washington as to the program for 1943. 
With construction limited under govern- 
ment orders, many shops are operating at 
a low rate despite fairly substantial 
buying recently by the government for 
export. 

An order for fifty 70-ton ore cars 
for the Chile Exploration Co. has been 

laced with Pressed Steel Car Co., Pitts- 

urgh, subject to government approval. 

Private locomotive buying continues 
quiet and various lists of trolley coaches 
and street cars are under consideration 
but are slow to close. Railroad repairs 
are being kept up, supply of steel being 
somewhat easier for this purpose. 

Efforts to relieve demands on loco- 
motive power by substitution of diesel 
switchers tor lighter road engines now 
emploved in yards have not worked well. 
A leading diesel builder has had its en- 











tire capacity taken over for marine serv- 
ice and another is building exclusively 
for government use. 

Car builders have been asked by the 
transportation equipment branch of 
WPB to confine construction of gondola, 
hopper and flat cars to seven a ed 
designs recently discussed by Builders 
and government officials. The seven 
designs include two 50-ton composite 
gondolas, 70-ton composite gondola, 50- 
ton composite r, 70-ton composite 
hopper, 50 ten 70-ton flat car. De- 
signs for composite type box cars will be 
announced soon. 

Allotments of steel rails for American 
railroads for 1943 are expected to be 
worked out within the next few days. 
This year 1,260,000 tons of rails were 
allowed the carriers, compared with a 
normal annual consumption of 1,370,- 
000 tons, as determined by WPB au- 
thorities. These experts hope to be able 
to allow more rails than in 1942 and feel 
fairly certain the tonnage will be no 
less. 

Missouri Pacific railroad has been au- 
thorized by federal court to place orders 
for 1600 seventy-ton hoppers and 100 
fifty-ton flat cars. 


Wire... 
Wire Prices, Page 139 


Directives are spreading wire rod pro- 
duction over a broader range of non- 
producing mills, enabling the latter in 
more cases to increase schedules on high- 
rated output. This is taking some need- 
ed tonnage from integrated producers, 
but concentrates on more important ton- 
nages to a greater degree. While some 
AA-1 orders on rods ate met, more di- 
rectives are applied to semifinished op- 
erations. Quotas covering semifinished 
in relation to important war volume are 
being assigned independent mills. 

For some specialties, bookings are heavy 
with quotas for the remainder of the 
quarter and most of next filled to the 
point some producers can accept little 
additional tonnage and keep within al- 
lotments. In this transition of produc- 
tion schedules, pressure has eased on 
some equipment, but maintained with 
others. High carbon round wires are in 
strong demand, most departments oper- 
ating at capacity with heat-treating a 
choke point. 


Structural Shapes... 
Structural Shape Prices, Page 139 


Structural shape producers are in re- 
ceipt of considerable tonnage tor ship- 
building but lack of building construc- 
tion cuts deeply into schedules and in 
some instances deliveries can be prom- 
ised in four weeks. Mills are seeking 
methods to increase their orders and 
experiments are being made in rolling 
large shell rounds on shape mills. Prin- 
cipal difficulty in this is to meet toler- 
ances. Further curtailment of orders is 
expected after the first of the year, a 
reflection of the diminished volume ot 
war construction using steel. 


Little delay is encountered in ship- 
ments of shapes, orders with ratings 
down to AA-3 and AA-4 being promised 
within four weeks. A still easier situa- 
tion may develop unless limitations on 
steel are further tightened. 

An eastern shipyard has placed 400 
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tons of hatch covers with the Bristol, 
Ya., plant of U. S. Radiator Corp. 


Plain structural material deliveries 
have improved, notably angles, channels 
and bar sizes of flats. On higher priori- 
ties shapes are now available in five 
weeks and even less with some mills. 
Demand, however, has slackened except 
for shipbuilding. Regular inquiry for 
fabricated steel for buildiugs and bridges 
has all but disappeared. Co-operative 
efforts of fabricators for ship part sub- 
contracts are meeting some success and 
shops sharing in this business are large- 
ly engaged in welding, with consider- 
able other shop equipment idle. On 
most contracts sublet by shipbuilders, 
the prime contractor regulates the flow 
of material to shops through WPB and 
the mills. While some structural steel 
is required for crane runways, columns 
for some units are specified of wood. 


Reinforcing Bars . . . 
Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 139 


Producers of reinforcing bars are much 
concerned over their situation as they 
have been unable to turn to other pro- 
duction in war work and volume of 
orders has shrunk materially under gov- 
ernment restrictions. Such orders as 
are current usually are for lots of less 
than 100 tons, with an occasional larger 
order for some pr-ferred project. 

Competition for this business is keen. 
With a WPB limitation of consumption 
to 50,000 tons monthly, compared with 
close to 150,000 tons a month during 
the past year, distributors are obliged 
to compete for each job to hold their 
organizations intact. To minimize the 
use of bars, many jobs are being de- 
signed for plain concrete. 


Pig Iron... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 140 


Distribution of pig iron will continue 
under the present allocation system, 
without interference by the Controlled 
Materials Plan of the War Production 
board, as it is not included in the ma- 
terials to be governed by the new plan. 
Steel, copper and aluminum at present 
are the only materials designated, 
though the list may be expanded later. 
Allocation of pig iron has worked out 
successfully, with few complaints by 
users, urgent needs for war work being 
filled steadily. Supplies available for less 
important use have been curtailed and 
only a small percentage of shipments 
in ee will apply on orders below 
A-1-k. 

Shipments to small users whose needs 
are less than a full carload per month 
are being adjusted to make most effi- 
cient use of cars. A full carload is 
shipped in one month and no material 
is shipped the next one or two months. 
Foundry stocks generally range from 
two to four weeks, occasionally getting 
down near the danger point before the 
next shipment arrives. 

Pig iron producers in some districts, 
after completing their reports for the 
War Production Board for December al- 
locations, find a slight decrease in de- 
mand from gray iron foundries. An 
eastern producer of machine tool cast- 
ings reports a slackening in demand, re- 
peat orders being slow to appear as 
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an original order nears completion. 

A Buffalo pig iron producer will de- 
liver a ximately 500 tons less in New 
Eng in December compared with 
November, month by month allocations 
varying slightly with inventories worked 
down to a margin of safety. The trend 
toward higher ratings continues, but at 
a less rapid rate, AA priorities increasing 
within that range. In spots the total 
melt appears off slightly, with scattered 
instances of lack of war contracts. With- 
in the overall allocation program, con- 
siderable juggling of specifications with 
revised deliveries based on available an- 
alysis develops each month. This fre- 
quently holds up one grade or analysis a 
few days without seriously affecting 
production schedules. 





Scrap... 
Scrap Prices, Page 142 


Scrap has ceased to be an important 
consideration as far as current needs are 
concerned, sufficient being furnished in 
all cases, though some allocation orders 
still are in force to assure supply to some 
melters not fortunately situated. Though 
progress of preparation of the mass ol 
household material assembled in the 
recent drive is slow in fact of labor 
shortage, yards are getting out good ton- 
nage and moving it to mills. In some 
cases reserves are being built but in no 
case sufficient for winter and usually 
well below usual accumulations at this 
time of year. 

Efforts to more dormant 


bring out 





| Jha Mest of the Mechaniim it the 
H&S WORM GEAR SPEED REDUCER 


yx Furnace doors open or close at the touch of a button... 
electric power and Horsburgh & Scott Worm Gear Speed 
Reducers offer many advantages for this important function. 


Among these are ease of control, simplicity of operation, 


economy of space and extremely low maintenance. y> H. & S. 


Speed Reducers offer many savings and advantages through- 


out the range of industry . . . it will pay you to inquire. 


Send note on Company Letterhead for Speed Reducer Catalog 39 


THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT CO. 


GEARS AND SPEED REDUCERS 


5112 HAMILTON AVENUE 


e CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A. 





















scrap in industrial plants and other 
sources are not lessening and results 
are fairly good. This scrap is of superior 
egg od and is much needed to mix with 
the less desirable light scrap from the 
household drive. 

Yards are receiving scrap tonnage 
faster than they can handle it with pres- 
ent labor force. Low phosphorus scrap 
continues scarce but cast grades are in 
much better supply. 

Some steel scrap in the New York 
and New Jersey district has been allo- 
cated recently to western Pennsylvania 
melters. An eastern Pennsylvania mill 
with limited storage facilities has been 
compelled to hold up shipments for lack 
of space. 

Detroit melters are improving back- 
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logs, the leading melter having the best 
inventory in several months. Supplies 
for the Ford steel foundry, where melt- 
ing will be by the triplex process, cu- 
or converter and electric furnace, are 

ing built up slowly but low phos- 
phorus scrap for this use is scarce, indi- 
cating likelihood of some dephosphoriz- 
ing steel being required. 

In the Chicago district the situation 
has improved to the point that produc- 
tion no longer is affected and some re- 
serves are being built up. Relining has 
taken a blast Hemel out of operation 
and more scrap will be required to make 
up for smaller supply of direct pig iron. 

St. Louis melters are in more comfort- 
able position as scrap receipts increase, 
one being able to lay down 20vu0 tons 








SPEED PRODUCTION... 


PREVENT MAN-HOUR LOSSES 


@ The importance of effective dust control in keeping production 
lines moving faster has been recognized by American Industry. 
Since the war began, the American Air Filter Company has supplied 
practically 100% of its output to war production plants and con- 
tinues to work around the clock to meet industry’s needs. 


Through 20 years experience, the American Air Filter Company 
has developed atmospheric and process dust control equipment 
to meet every industrial need. Bulletins describing this equipment 


are available on request. 
there’s no obligation. 


Write today for “AAF In Industry”— 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 


INCORPORATED 


443 Central Ave. 


Louisville, Kentucky 


In Canada: Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 

























in its stock pile in recent weeks, with 
others adding smaller tonnages. Quality 
is improving as yardmen are able to 
get through the accumulations from the 
recent collection. Included in current 
receipts is a larger proportion of heavy 
scrap from rails, machinery and heavy 
building steel. St. Louis and its county 
provided 39,981 tons in October, leaving 
32,019 tons to be gathered in November 
and December to meet the quota. 

Scrap supplies in the Cincinnati district 
are distinctly better and foundries have 
built reserve stocks for several weeks. 
Search for industrial scrap is well under 
way with prospects for good returns. A 
broker is exhibiting in a park near the 
center of the city artillery pieces from 
former wars, contributed by patriotic or- 
ganizations. 

Household iron and steel scrap collec- 
ted in New England in the recent drive 
is moving to yards slowly, dealers pay- 
ing $7 a ton delivered, in the Bostoa 
district and slightly higher in other areas. 
While some has been allocated in rorth- 
ern New England, most moved thus far 
has followed usual procedure. Better 
supplies of heavier scrap from obsolete 
equipment and industry are coming out. 

Allocations of heavy melting steel 
from the New York arvea to the Valley 
district and other points where freight 
brings the delivered price over the ceil- 
ing are frequently revised, consumers 
objecting to paying over the ceiling with 
scrap available at points from which 
delivery is possible under the ceiling. 
Some tonnage already allocated to the 
Valley and Farrell, Pa., from that dis- 
trict, has been diverted. Some steel 
scrap normally going to eastern Penn- 
sylvania is now going to Johnstown, Pa. 
Barge shipments to Buffalo by way of 
the canal have been halted for the 
season. 


Manganese Ore... 
Ore Prices, Page 141 


With OPA ceiling prices on manga- 
nese ore effective Nov. 9 private im- 
porters generally are planning to sus- 
pend operations for the present. Under 
the maximum price established only the 
Metals Reserve Co., Washington, a gov- 





Tool Steel Scrap 


Cents per p d, to 8 
f.0.b. shipping point 


Tungsten Types 
(For each 1% tungsten contained) 
Solid scrap containing over 12% 
Solid scrap containing 5 to 12% 
Turnings, millings containing over 12% 
Do., 5 to 12% 
Turnings, millings, solids under 5% 


Molybdenum Types 
Solid scrap, not less than 7% molyb- 





denum, 0.50 vanadium 12.50 
Turnings, millings, same basis 10.50 
Solid scrap, not less than 8% molyb- 

denum, 4% tungsten, 1% vanadium . .13.50 
Turnings, millings, same basis 11.50 


Mixed Scrap 
(Molybdenum and Tungsten Types) 
Solid scrap, each 1% contained tungsten. . 1.60 
Solid scrap, each 1% molybdenum..... . 80 
Millings, turnings, each 1% tungsten 1.40 
Millings, turnings, each 1% molybdenum... .70 
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ernmental agency which does not have 
to pay duty, can afford to make sales. 
At present federal administration circles 


are giving consideration to the proposal 
of allowing importers of vital materials 
the right to bring them in duty free, but 
at least until some such action is taken, 
manganese importers believe they will 
be unable to carry on. 

The trade is interested to note that 
prices have been set up on 50 and 51 
per cent Caucasian ores and also on 50 
per cent Philippine ores. As there have 
been no shipments from these two 
sources in many months, the explanation 
apparently lies in the fact that Metals 
Reserve Co. has these ores in stock. 

On the other hand, it is noticed that 
no prices have been listed on manga- 
nese ore from the Gold Coast, West 
Africa, although schedules apply natural- 
ly where any such ore is brought to this 
country for resale. Under the new 
ruling consumers can buy abroad and 
pay as much as is necessary, even if 
prices exceed the OPA ceiling, but they 
cannot sell it in this country at prices 
above the maximum figures. 

The absence of definite prices on 
Gold Coast ore is attributed to the fact 
that Metals Reserve Co. has no such 
material in stock. There have been, it 
is understood, substantial shipments of 
Gold Coast manganese over months past, 
but practically all has been for pri- 
vate account, particularly for one large 
consumer. 

In general, the country is in fairly 
comfortable position on manganese, and 
as a result, it is said, ships returning 
from the Near East and India of late 
have brought back relatively little. 
Rather they have returned with car- 
goes of other materials regarded as being 
more badly needed at the moment. 


Warehouse ... 
Warehouse Prices, Page 141 


Increasing flow of steel from mills to 
warehouses under the new directive 
gives encouragement to distributors and 
they are able to take a larger portion 
of current business. Demand has also 
increased and while a larger volume is 
being moved inventory is not improved, 
assortments still being broken and stocks 
light. Consumers depending on ware- 
houses, however, are being better served 
and as the directive plan is continued 
the situation is expected to improve ma- 
terially. 

Most warehouses have fairly satisfac- 
tory business, with material picked up 
from frozen stocks and tonnage from 
overruns and off specifications. By these 
means tonnage is in reasonably satis- 
factory volume. Some products are dif- 
ficult to obtain, especially galvanized 
sheets, though the new directives on gal- 
vanized will improve this situation. 

Recent elimination of end-use sym- 
bols has relieved buyers in general and 
warehouses particularly of considerable 
time and paper work. The symbols, in 
use only a few weeks, are believed to 
have served a useful purpose in giving 
Washington detailed insight as to how 
tonnage was being consumed. Group 
classifications will continue to serve as 
an index, along broader lines. 

Warehouses are expected to play a 
major part in distribution of idle steel 
inventories. Steel Recovery Corp. has 
mailed its first questionnaire, covering 
stainless steel, which will be followed 
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4 15 other product programs. The 
P n is that steel inventories discovered 
y Steel Recovery Corp. will be placed 
in a stock list distributed to warehouses 
and buyers. e latter may buy from 
this list or if it has a customer for any 
items his needs may be met. Priority 
ratings and ceiling prices will prevail. 
Through revision of Form PD-83, steel 
warehouses will furnish WPB end-use 
information covering monthly shipments 
on a new basis beginning Dec. 1. Steel 
warehouses, like steel producers, will be 
required to analyze their shipments ac- 
cording to the agencies established un- 
der the Controlled Materials Plan. These 
claimant agencies include: War Depart- 
ment, Navy Department, Maritime Com- 





mission, Aircraft Scheduling Unit, Office 
of Lend-Lease Administration, Board of 
Economic Warfare, and Office of Civ- 


ilian Supply. In addition to these agen- 
cies, the warehouse report form PD-83 
will contain one additional classification, 
warehouses and dealers. 


Canada... 


Toronto, Ont.—Despite further sharp 
reduction in use of steel on civilian, non- 
essential and in some instances essential 
war account, improved shipments from 
the United States and increased output 
by Canadian mills, supply of steel is be- 
low actual pressing war needs in this 
country. This has resulted in further 


20 Yeats Have Proven 





BEARITE 


HAS THE TOUGHNESS TO TAKE /T 


When Tin was plentiful twenty years ago— 
BEARITE, a Cadman Processed Bearing Metal 
containing less than 1!/, % Tin, was developed. 
BEARITE has been definitely proven through 


these twenty years of service in all types of 
machinery to be equal, and in many applica- 


tions superior, to tin base babbitt metals of the 


Genuine type. 


This is particularly significant 


today in view of the tin shortage and the ne- 
cessity of maximum Tin Conservation. If you 
are faced with a bearing metal problem we 
would be glad to hear from you: the chances 
are excellent that we may be of service. 
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tightening of panty shipments in the 


past couple of weeks, and while prac- 
tically all steel orders must be approved 
by the steel controller, only the more 
vital war producers are given priority. 

Representatives of Canadian mills re- 
port a brisk flow of inquiries, covering 
a widely diversified list of steel products, 
but they can accept only a limited por- 
tion of the new business. Backlogs al- 
ready cover practically all proposed out- 
put for several months and there is noth- 
ing definite as to delivery dates on new 
commitments. On special request from 
the steel controller, however, the more 
important war plants are given special 
preference and even current orders from 
these sources are given fairly prompt de- 
livery. 


HEADQUART 








x * 


For prompt, dependable metal 
finishing information, call on 
Udylite. No organization is better 
equipped to give you information 
gained from installing plating, 
polishing and anodizing depart- 
ments in many leading manu- 
facturing plants throughout the 
country. @ Trained plating engi- 
neers and electrochemists are at 
your service. These men know 
metal finishing and they can 
help you plan a new installation 
or revise your present one for 


1651 E. Grand Blwd., 


POLISHING AND ANO 


There is no indication of easing in de- 
mand for plates and sheets. All domestic 
output continues under strict control and 
mills are robbing other departments of 
steel in an effort to meet wing de- 
mand for plates for the enlarged mer- 
chant ship construction program. In 
some instances Canadian plate mills have 
attained production records recently of as 
much as 75 per cent above rated ca- 
pacity, and plate output in Canada is 
definitely at its maximum. Plate im- 
ports from the States in the past couple 
of weeks have shown improvement but 
government officials are not releasing fig- 
ures in this respect 

While mills are accepting orders for 
sheets, approval of shipments must first 
be obtained. Sheet as are fairly nu- 


TING, 
ERS FOR ELECTROPLA 
DIZING INFORMATION 


x * 


greater efficiency. They know, 
also, that you want information 
quickly. @ Udylite has a com- 
plete line of equipment . 

second to none in terms of quality 
and efficient performance. ®@ and 
supplies . . . for every metal fin- 
ishing need. Salts, acids, anodes, 
buffing and polishing materials— 
everything required. @ Call Udy- 
lite for prompt service on your 
finishing requirements. You pay 
no more for Udylite dependability. 


Detroit, Mich. 
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merous, but only those directly associ- 
ated with war are being accepted. Elec- 
tric equipment makers have been heavy 
buyers recently, and many other less im- 
portant war contractors have difficulty 
in obtaining sufficient sheets for immed- 


ate needs. Mills report enough sheet 
business on books to absorb all scheduled 
output until about the middle of next 
year. 

While bar mills are producing to the 
limit of steel supply, output is not run- 
ning to the capacity of these units. De- 
mand for bars continues in large volume. 
Carbon and alloy bars, have specially 
heavy call on war account, and available 
supplies are being handed out in small 
quantity to cover as many jobs as pos- 
sible. Mills are accepting considerable 
bar business but prospects for delivery 
are remote, and many less important 
consumers are put off from month to 
month in order to provide critical war 
consumers. 

Improvement in supply of scrap has 
been reflected in tapering in merchant 
pig iron sales recently. Sales during 
the past week fell to approximately 6000 
tons against the former 8000-ton aver- 
age, with basic iron accounting for about 
800 tons and the balance fairly evenly 
divided between foundry and malleable 
grades. Decline in sales, however, does 
not indicate curtailment in daily ‘melt, 
which has been showing some improve- 
ment. 

The new salvage campaign started in 
rural Ontario at the beginning of the 
month is responsible for sharp gain of 
scrap iron and steel offering and dealers 
state that receipts are increasing. Pres- 
sure now being put on salvage drives is 
primarily for the purpose of building 
large stocks against winter requirements 
when most sources of supply, especially 
in the rural and mining fields, are closed. 

Offerings from local sources continue 
in good volume and a collection cam- 
paign carried out in the city last week 
netted about 4000 tons. 


Steel in Europe ... 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 141 
London—(By Radio)—Prices of steel 


and iron have undergone no change in 
Great Britain in spite of recent wage 
increases. Demand for structural, rail- 
road and colliery steel continue heavy 
and requirements are being met. 





Let Contract for First 
Large Detinning Plant 


H. K. Ferguson Co., Cleveland, engi- 
neers in charge of designing and con- 
structing the new detinning plant to be 
located in Long Island City, N. Y., last 
week announced the award of a sub- 
contract to the Ahearn Contracting Co.., 
Bronx, for excavation work. 

The plant will be operated by Metal 
& Thermit Corp., and is being built in 
conjunction with the nationwide program 
for the recovery of tin and scrap from 
used tin cans. The plant will be capable 
of detinning 60,000 tons of tin cans per 
year. Similar plants will be constructed 
by the company in Chicago, Buffalo, 
Birmingham, Dallas and Los Angeles. 


STEEL 
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Nonferrous Metal Prices 


——Copper—— 
Electro, Lake. Straits Tin, 
del. del Casting, New York 
Nov. Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures 
1-12 12.00 12.12% 11.75 52.00 52.00 


F.o.b. mill base, cents per lb. except as speci- 
fied. Copper and brass products based on 
12.00c Conn, copper 


Sheets 
Yellow brass (high) ......... 19.48 
Copper, hot rolled 20.87 
Lead, cut to jobbers ............. 9.75 
Zinc, Lc.1. 13.15 
Tubes 
High yellow brass 22.23 
Seamless copper ..... 21.37 
Rods 
High yellow brass 15.01 
Copper, hot rolled ..... 17.87 
Anodes 
Copper, untrimmed 18.12 
Wire 
Yellow brass (high) 19.738 
OLD METALS 
Dealers’ Buying Prices 
(In cents per pound, carlots) 
Copper 
No. 1 heavy 9.25-10.00 
Light 7.25- 8.00 
Brass 
No. 1 composition 8.50- 9.00 
Yellow brass castings ...... 5.50- 6.00 
Auto radiators .. . .6.12%-6.62% 





Nonferrous Metals .. . 


New York—Government officials and 
industry representatives are co-operating 
in efforts to improve distribution of non- 
ferrous metals so that all war needs will 
be satisfied promptly. Pending the full 
operation of the Controlled Materials 
Plan, revisions are being made in exist- 
ing orders controlling the use of metals. 
Many companies are producing at least 
25 per cent above the rated capacity of 
their plants and this pace could be ex- 
tended if raw materals to support it were 
available. 

Restrictions on the use of lead have 
been eased to permit a number of essen- 
tial uses which previously had been re- 
stricted by conservation order M-38-c. 
Restrictions have been removed on the 
use of lead in certain building supplies, 
in foil for industrial babbitt, in certain 
food packaging, in lead-sheathed cable, 
in caskets, and in name plates for indus- 
trial machinery. It is the purpose of the 
order to encourage the substitution of 
lead for other more critical materials 
wherever possible. 

In the sixth Material Substitution and 
Suppiy List, lead is placed in Group III 
which consists of “materials that are 
available in significant quantities as sub- 
stitutes for scarcer materials. Among 
the widely used metals placed in Group 
II which consists of “materials that are 
essential to war industries but the sup- 
plies of which are not as limited as those 
in Group I,” are: Mercury, antimony, 
silver, bismuth, platinum and calcium. 

Metals in Group I which consists of 
materials whose supply “is inadequate for 
war and essential civilian uses and, in 
many cases, for war purposes alone,” 
include: Magnesium, aluminum, copper, 
tin, bronze, brass, cadmium, zinc, beryl- 
lium, nickel and cobalt. 
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Anti- 

Lead Alumi- mony Nickel 

Lead East Zinc num Amer. Cath- 

N.Y. &L. &. L. 99% Spot, N.Y. odes 

6.50 6.35 8.25 15.00 14.50 $5.00 

Red brass, borings & turnings 8.00- 8.50 
Zinc 

Old 4.75- 5.00 

New clippings 6.00- 6.50 

Aluminum 

Clippings 9.75-10.25 

Cast 8.75- 9.25 

Pistons 8.50- 8.75 

Sheet 8.75- 9.25 
Lead 

Heavy 4.75- 5.25 


WHAT 


Bele): 






AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


The Lo-Hed Hoist is Applicable To Any Monorail System. 
There's a Balanced Lo-Hed Electric Hoist For Every 
Purpose 


Look in your Classified Telephone Directory under" A-E-CO 
LO-HED ” for your nearest representative. 


HOIS 
OTHER A-E-CO PRODUCTS: 


TAYLOR STOKERS, MARINE DECK AUXILIARIES, 


HELE-SHAW FLUID POWER 





Mixed babbitt 5.385- 5.50 
Electrotype shells 5.00- 5.50 
Stereotype, Linotype 6.00- 6.75 
Tim and Alloys 

Block tin pipe 44.00-46.00 
No. 1 pewter 32.00-36.00 
Solder joints 7.75- 8.50 
SECONDARY METALS 

Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5, L.c.l. 12.50 
Standard No. 12 aluminum 14.50 


MAGNESIUM 
(12 pound rod, 4 in. diam.) 


99.8% ingot, carlots 22.50 
100 Ib. to carlots 24.50 
Extruded sticks, 4% to 2 Ib. 
Carlots $2.00 
100 ib. to carlots $4.00 





Look what 
BALANCE does 
in an electric hoist 


Looking for an electric hoist that will 
give you years of satisfactory service 
after the war? Then take a look at the 
balanced construction of the Lo-Hed 
hoist—motor and drum arranged on 
opposite sides of the beam. 


This unique construction gives you 
minimum headroom—a desirable plus 
feature for which you pay no premium. 
Balanced construction means mach 
to you in dollars and reliability. 


Because of balanced construction, the 
Lo-Hed hoist can use an efficient all- 
spur gear drive (sealed in oil), husky, 
short shafts for greater torsional 
strength, easily removable covers 


Along with these Lo-Hed features is 
everything else you want in an electric 
hoist—heavy duty hoist motor, ball or 
roller bearings, automatic holding 
brake, 100% positive automatic upper 
limit stop, fire, dust and moisture 
proof controller, and precision ma- 
chining. Buy the hoist that will last 
longer—Lo-Hed. Ask for the com- 
plete catalog of Lo-Hed Hoists. 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING CO. 
Aramingo Avenue, Phila. Penna. 


- \ © Please send me your complete cata- 
; log of LO-HED HOISTS 
e@-o 


Ask your representative to get in 
touch with me promptly 


Name 
Company 
Street Address 


City State | 


Piease print plainly 
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Mirrors of Motordom 
(Concluded from Page 62) 


longing to the MESA union were called 
on strike in protest over failure of the 
WLB to act on a grievance which had 
been submitted weeks previously. The 
dispute was settled quickly but the lost 
time cannot be recovered. 

Russian representatives were at the 
tire plant of the Ford Motor Co. here last 
week arranging details of the transfer of 
the plant’s equipment to Russia. The 
plant is a complete tirebuilding installa- 
tion, put in operation in 1938 and ca- 


ACP 
Products and 
Processes 
CONTRIBUTE 


pable of making 16,000 tires a day. It 
includes mixers, mills, calendering equip- 
ment, beaders, curing molds and other 
machinery involved in the processing of 
tires from raw rubber. Sale of the plant 
was concluded by William M. Jeffers, 
rubber co-ordinator, working in co-opera- 
tion with Ford officials. No sale price 
has been mentioned, but the plant orig- 
inally cost several million dollars. Pre- 
sumably it is being transferred under 
terms of Lend-Lease. 

In trying to get a picture of the vol- 
ume of war equipment now being pro- 
duced by the automotive industry, dol- 





in Record Steel Production 


With steel mills throughout 
the land straining for peak 
production, the savings in 
steel and acid made possible 
by RODINE are more impor- 
tant than ever before. Also 
of great importance now is 
the safety factor provided by 
RODINE. It prevents over- 
pickling and scrapping of 
finished steel under the pres- 
sure of the rush to produce. 


Other ACP Products and 


processes are lending a hand, 
too. CUPRODINE is used to 
produce a dense, bright cop- 
per coating on steel by a sim- 
ple immersion (non-electro- 
lytic) process in wire mills 
and on steel shell cases be- 
fore drawing. RIDOLINE and 
the ACP Alkali Cleaning Sys- 
tem cleans strip and plates in 
a continuous operation to 
speed-up production and 
provide better finishes. 


These Products and Processes are, however, only typical of the many contributions ACP can 


make to your production goal. 


Others include: DEOXIDINE to prepare steel, aluminum and dural properly for painting; 
FLOSOL the exceptional soldering flux; KEMICK for painting metals subject to high tempera- 
tures; LITHOFORM to coat galvanized iron to hold paint. 

Let the quarter-century of experience that has made ACP Products and Processes known the 
world over help you solve the problems of today's production .. . no matter what your metal 


treating and finishing needs. 


AMERICAN 


MAIN FFic x 
Raat ESE SAN ORES 


H 





ICAL PAINT CO. 
i eee 


t 
CANADIAN BRANCH 
WALKERVILLE - C+ CONT 








lars are of little help, but George 
Romney, managing director of the Auto- 
motive Council for War Production, does 
a little pencil work and comes up with 
the graphic conversion of one year’s pro- 
duction at the present rate in terms of 
actual equipment. “It would result,” he 
says, “in shipments of aircraft equiva- 
lent to 71 squadrons each of 15 heavy 
bombers, 30 medium bombers and 90 
fighters (that’s 9600 combat planes), plus 
tanks and armored cars and _ trucks 
equivalent to the needs of 72 armored 
divisions of men, plus guns of all types 
to supply 40 armored divisions.” 

This perhaps explains in part the shut- 
down in various types of ordnance, some 
ranging as high as 40 per cent, which 
has been applied in recent weeks to nu- 
merous plants, and it again raises the 
question of whether the military services 
may not have drawn up plans for too 
much of everything, particularly when it 
is realized that the automotive industry 
is shouldering only a part of the overall 
war production job. 


Passenger Train Schedules 
Lengthened by ODT Order 


Arrangements with the Eastern rail- 
roads to lengthen passenger train sched- 
ules, wherever necessary to accord with 
present service requirements, as a means 
of minimizing delays. and improving 
utilization of locomotives and passenger 
cars, have been announced by the Office 
of Defense Transportation. 

For example, the running time of the 
Twentieth Century Limited and the 
Broadway Limited between New York 
and Chicago will be lengthened one 
hour. 

New schedules will become effective 
not later than Dec. 6. 

This action will make it possible to 
add more coaches to the trains and 
thereby provide for a heavier volume of 
passengers for each train. By lengthen- 
ing of schedules, the railroads will be 
better able to maintain schedules. 

In addition to enabling through 
trains to carry more passengers, it is an- 
ticipated that some secondary trains, 
heretofore operated in support of the 
faster trains, can be withdrawn in ‘the 
interest of motive power and car con- 
servation. 

Arrangements also have been made 
with the railroads to load all freight 
trains moving in the direction of heavy 
traffic to the maximum practicable ca- 
pacity at which the assigned locomotive 
can operate at reasonable speed. 

Elimination of high-speed competi- 


tive freight schedules in both directions 
also has been arranged. ODT officials 
pointed out that this lengthening will 
permit more efficient performance of 
locomotives and prevent delays to heavy 
freight trains carrying vital materials 
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“General GEAR” 


IS A FIGHTER TOO... 


He's the guy that makes the 
Jeeps Jump...He's also the 
BIG-WORKS in the tank, 
battleship or airplane...in 
fact he's the BIG-WORKS 
in any Power-saving or 
Power-driving machinery. 
HE'S GOTTA BE GOOD. 
Our organization of many 
years of Gear Making Ex- 
perience is going to keep 
him fighting and to help 
keep all of us on top. 





This may be a rhyme but it is also a fact. Users 
say they get the longest runs, smoothest finishes 
and least breakage when using “OK” Knives. 
Better steel, closer control, and years of experi- 
ence combine to make Ohio the best knife ob- 
tainable. If you haven’t used Ohio Knives— 
order now. 


















O. K. Circular Shear and Slitters 
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O. K. Shear Blades A SET OF 
PLANETARY GEARS 


10) K N | I I hy WCINBAT CONTINUOUS-TOOTH 
A es OHIO - U.S.A HERRINGBONE 
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GEAR AND PINION 























Hardest and Most Penetrating Black Oxide Finish 
—The Wartime Dress for Products of fron or Steel 


GEAR ASSEMBLY FOR HELICAL 
WORM GEAR SPEED REDUCER 










? 





The JETAL Process—original, patented black 
oxide finish—is an ideal substitute for nickel, 
zine, cadmium and tin plating. Deep-penetrat- 
ing, non-reflective, rust-resistant. 


Unexcelled in— 
e DURABILITY 
e SPEED 
e ECONOMY 


Immediate Delivery — Any Quantity 


Ask our research staff to help you with your 
protective-coating problems. Consultation 
service without obligation. Samples JETALized 
without charge. 


ALROSE CHEMICAL CO. 1120 W. MONROE ST. (Established 1888) CHICAGO, ILL. 


Providence, R. I. Tel. Williams 3000 , 
ramen MAKERS OF EVERY TYPE OF GEAR AND GEAR REDUCER 
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NEW BUSINESS 












Plant Expansion, Construction and Enterprise, Government Inquiries, 
Sub-Contract Opportunities, Contracts Placed and Pending 


SUB-CONTRACT OPPORTUNITIES 


Bete, 65 ahem week om Cee ee ee Se 


Boston office, Contract Distribution Branch 
of WPB, 17 Court street, is seeking contractors 
for the following: 


SC 16: General machine facilities required for 
a vari of small parts. Single and multi- 
ef automatic screw machines, tur- 
ret hes, internal and external grinders 
and small milling machines in various 
cotfbinations; thread milling for jack screw 
%-irich diameter and 7 inches long, other 
sizes ranging from 1% to 4% inches diam- 
eter, up to 2% inches long. Tolerances, 
close. Quantities, 2500 to 100,000. Mate- 
rial, aluminum, bronze and alloy steel. 
Prints at Boston office. Reference, 1-A-291. 


SC 17: Dipping facilities, suitable for han- 
dling units weighing 500 pounds, approxi- 
mate dimensions 48 x 36 x 18 inches. In- 
volves degreasing, acid bath, dipping in 
alkali neutralizer and thoroughly drying. 
Twelve units a day required. Facilities near 
vambridge, Mass., preferred. Reference, 
1-A-298. 

SC 18: Thread-rolling facilities for produc- 
ing studs of two lengths, \%-inch diameter, 
2% and 2 11/16-inch long, 6 x 32 threads. 
Material, brass. Quantity, 10,000 each. Ref- 
erence, 1-A-304. 


SC 19: Machine and tool companies suit- 
able for making jigs and fixtures of various 
sizes for a large Boston company. Large 
quantities wanted. 


New York office, Contract Distribution 
Branch of WPB, 122 East Forty-Second street, 
New York, reports the following subcontract 
opportunities: 


S-71-4862: New York manufacturer requires 
subcontracting facilities to forge steel rings 
of SAE 1020 steel, 12 inches in diameter, 
weight approximately 4% pounds, 10,000 
pieces per month. Machinery necessary, 3000 
to 3500-pound hammer. 

8-71-4889: Rochester, N. Y., manufacturer re- 
quires open capacity on four 14-inch Cleve- 
land automatic screw machines to machine 
wear blanks, four to six weeks run. Materials, 
steel, bronze and copper. Tolerance, .002. 
Cutting tools for the Cleveland automatic 
furnished by prime contractor. 

8-71-5057: A procurement agency requires 
foundry facilities for steel castings to meet 
federal specification QQ-S-681B for class 2 
and 4A2 steel castings. Weight, 2 to 500 
pounds. Quotations accepted from 2 pounds 
as high as foundry can produce. Delivery in 
15 to 60 days after receipt of patterns. Cast- 
ings will be subjected to D.C. magnaflux in- 
spection at arsenal. 


8.0. No, 276: Minneapolis manufacturer needs 
capacity on 4 or 6-spindle automatic to ma- 
chine 150,000 trunions from 1%-inch round 
stock. Tolerance, .001. 

8,0. No. 277: Several small screw machine parts 

in quantities from 2000 to 50,000. Material, 
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brass. Closest tolerance, .001. Sizes from .09 
to .75-inch diameter. Prints and samples at 
Minneapolis office. 

8.0. No. 261: Eastern manufacturer wants to 
sublet considerable automatic screw machine 
work on commutator parts from 4% to 2%- 
inch. Prints at Minneapolis office. 

8.0. No. 283: Forging five parts for five-ton 
snatch block from 1 to 8 pounds. Material 
1025 or 1030 steel. Quantities 50,000. Also 
forging of hub, approximately 6% inches long 
at hub by nine inches largest diameter of 
flange. Quantities, 100,000. Drawings at 
Minneapolis office. 

8.0. No. 204: Complete machining of diesel 
cylinder heads. Approximate dimensions 5 x 
10 x 34 inches. Iron castings furnished. Quan- 
tities 600 to 1000. Drawings at Minneapolis 
office. 

8.0. No, 270: Manufacturers wanted for variety 
of generator parts, gears, pinions, bushings, 
housings, shafts, bearing assemblies, etc. Turn- 
ing, boring and drilling capacity required. 
Parts and drawings at Minneapolis display 
room. 

S.0. No. 260: Sources needed for aircraft engine 
parts, valves, tappets, studs, piston pins, 
bushings, etc. Grinding operations on most 
parts. Close tolerances. Samples at Minneapo- 
lis display rooms. 


Detroit office, Contract Distribution Branch, 
Production Division, WPB, Boulevard build- 
ing, is seeking contractors for the following: 


Job No. 2732: Spray whirler. Allegheny metal, 
18-8-EZ, type No. 308, 4-inch O.D. Material 
is furnished. Equipment, hand screw machine, 
centerless grinder, gear generator, colleted 
work, mill with index head. Order is for 500 
with AA-1 priority. 

Job No. 2734: Check valve seats. Stainless 
steel, Carpenter's No. 2. Material is furnished. 
Equipment, hand screw machine, sensitive 
drill, mill, heat treat, internal and external 
grinder, hone. Order is for 500 on AA-1 
priority. 

Job No, 2735: Nozzle check valves: Allegheny 
metal, 18-8-EZ type No. 3038, \%-inch O.D. 
Material is furnished. Equipment, hand screw 
machine, mill two operations, external grind- 
er, sensitive drill. Order is for 1000 on AA-1l 
priority. 

Job No. 2736: Inner valve seats. Stainless steel, 
Carpenter’s No. 2, %-inch O.D. Material is 
furnished. Equipment, hand screw machines, 
sensitive drill, heat treat, internal and ex- 
ternal grinders, hone. Order is for 500 on 
AA-1 priority. 

Jobs No. 2859 to 2878: Prime contractor de- 


X-1112 or Hymo steel, 1%-inch O.D. Equip- 
hand screw machine, sen- 





sitive drill 9 holes, coining press, zinc plate. 
Order is for 50,000 on AA-1 priority. Sample 
at exhibit room. 

Job No. 2892: Piston rod. SAE No. 1120 steel 
or equivalent, 1,,-inch O.D. Equipment, 
hand screw machine two operations, sensi- 
tive drill, external grinder, chromium plate. 
Order is for 10,000 on AA-1 priority. 

Job No. 2893B: Base, machining operations 
only. Forgings are furnished. Equipment, 
chucking machine or hand screw machine, 
sensitive drill four holes, H.D. drill two- 
spindle head, burrhead. Order is for 10,000 
on AA-l priority. Sample at exhibit room. 

Job No. 2895: Hub bearing upper support. 
WD No. 1112 steel or steel tubing, WD No. 
1015 welded type 111 C.D., 2%-inch O.D. 
Hand screw machine. Order is for 10,000 
on AA-l priority. Sample in exhibit room. 

Job No. 3307: Anvil. WD No. 1314 C.D. steel, 
which is furnished, %-inch O.D. Equipment, 
automatic screw machine, cadmium plate. 
Order is for 835,000 pieces. Delivery sched- 
ule 35,000 in January and 100,000 per month 
thereafter. 

Jobs No. 3252 and 3253: Wet and dry planer 
tables. Material is furnished. Equipment re- 
quired, planer 42 inches wide table, hori- 
zontal mill 67-inch table travel, radial or 
H.D. drill, H.D. tapper, surface grinder 40 
x 75-inch table, horizontal mill 40-inch 
travel. Initial order is for 15 on both jobs. 
Priority is AA-2X. : 

Job No. 3242: Spacer for propeller shaft thrust 
bearing. AMS 6470 steel, which is furnished. 
Equipment, turret lathe 4%-inch swing, 
lathe, sensitive drill, internal and external 
grinder, tin plate, nitriding. Order is for 
1000 per month on AA-1l priority. 

Job No. 3243: Spacer for crankshaft oil seal 
ring. AMS 6290 steel, which is furnished. 
Equipment, turret lathes 5}4-inch O.D., lathe, 
sensitive drill, tapper, heat treating, internal 
and external grinder. Order is for 1000 per 
month on AA-1 priority. 

Job No, 3244: Washer valve spring, upper. 
AMS No. 6332 steel, which is furnished, 27.- 
inch O.D. Equipment, hand screw machine, 
internal grinder, speed lathe, cadmium plate. 
Order is for 25,000 monthly on AA-1l pri- 
ority. 


Philadelphia Office, Contract Distribution 
Branch, Production Division, WPB, Broad 
Street Station building, reports the following 
subcontract opportunities: 


Roystuart-59-1: A government agency re- 
quires large quantities of bevel gears for 
aviation engines, various sizes, 20 to 30- 
degree stub tooth, Fellows and Gleason 
forms, 1.375 to 2.479 O.D. Carbonize and 
harden. Tolerance close. 

Roystuart-59-2: A government agency re- 
quires large quantities of spur gears for 
aviation engines, various types from 20 to 
30-degree stub tooth, Fellows form, 1% to 
5%-inch O.D., 3/16 to 2-inch width. Car- 
bonize and hard Tol close. 

Roystuart-59-3: A government agency requires 
large quantity of herringbone gears for 
aviation engines, two types, 4% to 6%-inch 
O.D., 2%-inch width, 6-inch pitch, 20- 
degree pressure angle, Sykes form. Car- 
bonize and harden. Tolerance close. 

Roystuart-59-4: A government agency requires 
a large quantity of internal gears for avia- 
tion engines, 5 13/16-inch O.D. x 23/32- 
inch width, 20-degree stub tooth, Fellows 
form, pitch 3.667. Heat treat. 

Roystuart-59-5: A government agency re- 
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|B. Cranes Help America’s Shipbuilders 
Keep Up Their Record-smashing Pace 















Industrial Brownhoist Cranes are, today, play- 
ing a prominent role in America’s shipyards 
from coast to coast. Their extra ruggedness, 
efficiency and operating speed is a vital factor 
in making the amazing production records pos- 
1 sible. The patented Monitor-type cab on gas 
{ and diesel cranes through 40 tons capacity 

speeds up operator production by providing 

360° visibility, better ventilation and less noise. 
Operating levers are conveniently placed for 
greater ease of control. Undercarriage, rotating 
gears, crab mechanism, power plant, boom and 
rigging are all designed and built to do a 
faster, uninterrupted job of material handling. 


Whether you build ships or guns, tanks or any 
other vital products, it will pay you to operate 
an I. B. Crane. Write today for further facts. 


yu 


=<, INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST 


a . BAY CITY. MICHIGAN 
- — rs TRICT OFFICE YORK, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO 
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SPRING ano WIRE FORM PARTS 
for Every Mechanical Yse 


Iustrated are only a few of the 
thousands of different shapes and 
forms of Springs and Wire Forms 
furnished by Hubbard for use on 
manufacturers’ products Whot 
kind of a Part Like These do you 
need to solve your porticulor 
problem? 


H M. D. HUBBARD SPRING CO. 
since 1905 449 Central Ave., Pontiec, Mich. 
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NEW BUSINESS 









quires additional facilities for machining two 
sizes of six-throw aviation engine crank- 
shafts. Production requirements starting at 
37 and 51 units per month, increasing 
progressively. Equipment required, heavy 
duty lathe 24-inch swing 10 inches center to 
center, crankshaft grinder, thread grinder, 
heavy duty drill press, milling machine, 
balancing equipment. Heat treating required. 
Dimensions, overall length 37 and 48 
inches, main bearings 2% and 2% inches. All 
forgings furnished. 


Keefer-59-1: Pennsylvania manufacturer seeks 
subcontracting facilities for body and end 
cap on a certain fuze. Body is 2.317-inch 
long and diameter is 1.25-inch. Made from 
steel, DDX 1112, 1314 or 1315, cold 
drawn. External and internal threading oper- 
ations. End cup is 2 inches long and 1% 
inches diameter. Made from steel, WDX 
1020, 112, 1914, 1315 or 1335, cold drawn, 
Internal threading operation. Quantity, 50,- 
000 tw 100,000 pieces monthly for each 
part. Prime contractor to furnish materials. 
Equipment multi-spindle automatic screw 
machines. Prints at Philadelphia office. 


Keefer-59-2: Pennsylvania manufacturer de- 
sires subcontracting facilities for adaptor. 
Length %-inch, diameter 2}{-inch. Made 
from cold or hot-rolled steel, WD 1115. 








Internal threading operation. Prime con- 

tractor needs 1000 piéces per day. Equip- 

ment, multi-spindle automatic screw ma- 
chine. Prints at Philadelphia office. 

Chicago office, Contract Distribution Branch 

of WPB, 20 North Wacker Drive, is seeking 

contractors for the following: 

Display No. 202: Bory and cap. Part is cad- 
mium plated. Quantity, 1000. Size, 
1 x 2 imches. Material, steel tubing. Equip- 
ment required, four-spindle automatic screw 
machine with 2-inch bar capacity, turret 
lathe with 1%-inch bar capacity. 

Display No. 74: Heater baffle. Requires mill- 
ing of slots only. Material furnished by 
prime contractor. Quantity, 5000. Mate- 
rial, copper. Size, 2 x 15 inches. Equip- 
ment required, No. 2 universal horizontal 
milling machine. 

Display No. 43: Barrel, trunion, barrel spring 
case assembly. Quantity, 5000 each of three 
items. Material, steel tubing and forged 
steel. Equipment needed, turret lathes, 
4%-inch and 5%-inch bar capacity. 

Display No. 172: Taper shanks. Quantity, 

5000. Size % x 3 inches. Material, C, R. D. 

Equipment required, four-spindle auto- 

matic screw machine with %-inch bar ca- 

pacity; No. 1 vertical milling machine. 





WHAT OF WIRE TODAY? 








to an irreducible minimum. 









In Business for Your Safety 


(74, WHAT OF WIRE? 


The immediate prospect is for little, if any, improvement in 
the delivery or allocation conditions. Be Scotch with your 
handling of the wire you need. Plan its use. Cut waste. 


In Shaped Wire if you have not already adopted standard 
shapes and analyses, it will be prudent to do so at once. 


For General Wire check to see that your requisitions are cut 


For Welding Wire use correct analyses and proper size—lean 
toward larger sizes. Don’t permit bending of electrodes. See 
that each one is used right down to the holder—and that there 
is no wasteful excess deposit in the weld. 

If we can cooperate in any way, call on us—remembering 
that we operate in the sincere belief that we serve you best 
by allowing nothing to interfere with giving the wire needs 
of the armed forces first call on our production. 


PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 
Monessen, Pa., Atlante, Chicago, New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 



























SHAPE AWARDS COMPARED 


Week ended Nov. 14 
Week ended Nov. 7 PREM 
Week ended Oct. 31 . a tea 190 


This week, 1941 15,617 
Weekly average, 1942 16,640 
Weekly average, 1941 j 27,284 
Weekly average, Oct., 1942. . 1,279 
Total to date, 1941 1,252,390 


Total to date, 1942 . 765,450 
Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 





STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 
SHAPE CONTRACTS PLACED 


400 tons, hatch covers for eastern shipbuilder, 
to U. S. Radiator Corp., Pacific Steel Boiler 
Division, Bristol, Pa. 

100 tons or more, steel caisson, navy yard, 
Puget Sound, Wash., to Ames Shipbuilding 
& Drydock Co., Seattle, $330,000. 


REINFORCING BARS... 
REINFORCING STEEL AWARDS 


900 tons, United States Engineer, Panama 
Canal, to Calumet Steel Co., Chicago. 


400 tons, bridge, S.N.-FA-176-B, Pulaski coun- 
ty, Mo., to Sheffield Steel Corp., Kansas City, 
Mo. 


200 tons, to Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis, 
through Peden Iron & Steel Co., Houston, 
Tex. 


200 tons, powerhouse, Indiana Public Service 
Co., Edwardsport, Ind., to Jos. T. Ryerson & 
Son Inc., Chicago; J- L. Simmons, Indian- 
apolis, contractor. 


REINFORCING STEEL PENDING 
1975 tons, Panama, sch. 6656; bids Nov. 16. 


STEEL PIPE PENDING 


Unstated tonnage, 32,400 feet carbon steel pipe 
and 18,000 feet galvanized, Panama, sch. 
6647; bids in Nov. 13. 


CAR ORDERS PENDING 


Chile Exploration Co., fifty 70-ton ore 
to Pressed Steel Car Co., Pittsburgh; 
ject to government approval. 


cars, 
sub- 


BUSES BOOKED 


A.c.f. Motors Co., New York: Thirteen 37-pas- 
senger for Santa Fe Trail Transportation Co., 
Chicago; two 37-passenger for Pennsylvania 
Greyhound Lines, Cleveland; ten 44-passen- 
ger city type Brill trolley coaches for Denver 
Tramway Corp., Denver. 





CONCRETE BARS COMPARED 


Tons 
Weel: endex] Nov. 14 1,700 
Weel; ended Nov. 7 231 
Week ended Oct. 31 700 
This week, 1941 10,814 
Weekly average, 1945 7.516 
Weekly average, 1941 13,609 
Weekly average, Oct., 1942 958 
Total to date, 1941 659,434 
Total to date, 1942 345,736 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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Screw Machine Job. 
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100,000 POUNDS 
OF CASTINGS 
READY TO SHIP 





































ALLOYS 
in Stock 








We constantly maintain a large 
supply of bronze solid and tubu- 
lar castings for your conven- 
ience in getting immediate 
shipment. Stock sizes vary by 
¥%-in. on the diameters and are | 
available in lengths up to 6 ft. 


Write for complete list of sizes. 


SHENANGO-PENN | PHOE NIX 


sia ete a aa | named this welding tip was made in a screw 
é ASE aan ttt | machine. The product was good but the pro- 


duction costs were excessive. Waste of material and 





General Pur- 

pose Mainte- 

nonce Bronze 
Alley 





No. 4 SAE 62 
88—10—2 
“Gun Metal” 















necessary machining made the operation unduly 


WILLIAMS Backes 





expensive. 
for STEEL MILL SERVICE Then Phoenix took over. Phoenix engineers devel- 
are sold under oped a method of fabrication which greatly re- 
LIBERAL GUARANTEES duced the amount of material required and com- 


Specially built of alloy steels for 
handling heavy ore, slag, scale 
d skull k it ice. . : : 
Pils eeoihedl mamaaaian on of the finished piece was materially reduced. 


vital points. Catalog FREE. 


THE WELLMAN 
ENGINEERING CO. 
7016 Central Avenue 

Cleveland, Ohio 


built by 
WELLMAN 


pletely eliminated all machining. Naturally the cost 





* 





‘cS 


Today, these welding tips — Forged by Phoenix — 


are daily demonstrating the effectiveness and effici- 
THE SIMONDS GEAR & MFG. CO. | ency of this modern method of fabrication. 





25TH STREET, PITTSBURGH, PA. Conservation of material and labor is of vital im- 
To all lar «dats: portance these days. Perhaps you have a problem 
1942 weathel ou Som ytar in Wt pide in which these same savings can be affected. If so, 
Fusemias, this Patavs that owt gualily the advice and suggestions of our engineers will not 
plats art now) tacked ty half a ceniliy obligate you in any way, so why not write Phoenix 
Of Mpreriama 1m tht maridfaclu/et of — today? 
evel wnt, worn, rack inlrnal tl | 
G 0s hives jib ipa pen ea B PHOENIX MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
we can maktil.and ina fusrry Teo! , ee 2 - ; : 

Phoenix Products Mean Quality 
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Hand-Drawn Coke Ovens 
Permitted Higher Ceilings 


Official list of high cost producers of 
beehive oven coke in Pennsylvania who 
quality for a special delivered ceiling 
price of $6.50 per ton f.0.b. cars at ovens 
plus transportation charges from Con- 
nellsville has been published by OPA. 

The special price was established 
Aug. 12 by OPA to avert a threatened 
shortage of the coke. The ceiling price 
for the balance of all the production 
is $6 per ton. 


PREVENT RUST AND CORROSION 


WITH SMITH SLUSHOL 








To qualify for the extra price, produc- 
ers must be operating hand-drawn ovens 
and must necessarily receive their entire 
supply of coal by truck from the mines. 

Following is the list of ovens which 
have qualified: 

Blaney & Strawn Coal & Coke Co., 
Star Junction; Sterling Coal & Coke Co., 
Dawson; Leckrone Coal & Coke Co., 
McClellandtown; Calumet Coal & Coke 
Co., Scottdale; King Bros. Coal & Coke 
Co., Scottdale; 

Old Home Fuel Co., McClellandtown: 
Oliver Coke Co., Oliver; Beatty Coal 





RUSTPROOF PARTS IN STOCK 
OR BEFORE SHIPMENT BY 


BRUSHING, 
DIPPING OR 
SPRAYING WITH 
SMITH SLUSHOL 





Easy to apply . . . Easy to remove 
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MECHANICAL POWER PRESSES 


he 
ERNE AS PT TA SRI 
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of 
ALL TYPES AND SIZES 


Horn 
Reclinable 
Straight Side 
Roll and Dial Feeds 
Double Action 
Double Crank 
Punching 
Toggle 
7 
Our Specialty: 


Patent Percussion Power 
Presses 


ZEH & HAHNEMANN CO. 
56 Avenue A. Newark, N. J. 















Co., Latrobe; Burkay & Harris Coal & 
Coke Co., Smithton; Coal Hollow Coal 
Co., West Newton; Eberly Coal & Coke 
Co., Uniontown; 

Harris & Sager Coal Co., Smithton; 
Latrobe Coal & Coke Co., Latrobe; East 
Fayette Coal Co., Scottdale; H. L. Sager 
Coke Co., Smithton; Saxman Fuel Co., 
Latrobe; 

North Union Coal Co., Lemont Fur- 
nace; Tremont Coal Co., Belle Vernon; 
Galiardi Coal & Coke Co., Connellsville; 
C. W. Dillon Coke Co., Calumet; 

Carpentertown Coal & Coke Co., 
Uniontown; Parshall & Crow Coke Co., 
Uniontown; Southern Connellsville Coal 
& Coke Co., Lake Lynn; Clarissa Coke 
Co., Uniontown; 

Lemont Coal & Coke Co., Uniontown; 
United Coke Co., Scottdale; Byars Coal 
& Coke Co., Scottdale; Weimer & Leon- 
ard Coke Co., Connellsville; Gilleland 
Coke Co., Brownsville; Leo Duncan 
Mining Co., Uniontown; 

Virginia Coke Co., Gray's Landing; 
Keystone Coal & Coke Co., Greensburg; 
Thornbottom Coal & Coke Co., Con- 
nellsville; Atlantic Crushed Coke Co., 
Greensburg; Fayette Fuel Co., Union- 
town; 

H. R. Sackett Coal & Coke Co., Union- 
town; Unity Coal Co., Latrobe; Coral 
Coke Co., Greensburg; Mt. Braddock 
Coal & Coke Co., Mt. Braddock. 


CONSTRUCTION 
AND ENTERPRISE 


OHIO 


AKRON, O.—Borden Automobiles Inc., Karl 
Borden, president, has obtained permission 
from zoning board to operate a light ma- 
chinery shop at 2111 West Market street 
(Noted Nov. 2). 

BOWLING GREEN, O.—Daybrook Hydraulic 
Corp. will install electric power equipment 
in one-story addition costing close to $100,- 
000, with machinery. 5S. P. Stewart & Son, 
1385 West Wooster street, Bowling Green, 
architect. 

CANTON, O.—Union Metal & Mfg. Co., 1432 
Maple street, is starting remodeling program 
at office and factory building. 

CANTON, O.—Hercules Motor Corp., 211 
Eleventh street Southeast, is starting work on 
$150,000 extension of factory building at 
924 Market street. 

CLEVELAND—Cleveland Steel Barrel Co., 
9612 Meech avenue, will add extension to 
factory. 

CLEVELAND—Vanderhorst Co., Olean, N. Y., 
care of D. Murdock, 12500 Berea road, 
Cleveland is converting building here into 
manufacturing plant. Cost over $100,000. 

CLEVELAND—Steel & Tubes Division of 
Republic Steel Corp., Republic building, 
plans expansion of plant at 224 East 131st 
street. 

CLEVELAND—Ohio Tool Co., Lester E. 
Butzman, manager, is erecting $15,000 
training school at 3112 West Sixty-third 
street, and a $2500 addition to factory at 
3160 West 106th street. 

CLEVELAND—Brown & Gold Mfg. Co., 
Charles Gold in charge, is desirous of tak- 
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The Toughness of Commandos 
is BUILT into EVERY 


EQUIPPED/ ELECTRIC TRUCKS DAVENPORT 


an 


IT’S : Lerge and Small, Davenports ; 
Serve the United Nations 
POWER 


THAT 
COUNTS 


Ready for ACTION every minute. IN 
ACTION, somewhere, every minute. 
Davenport Locomotives are breaking 
| transportation bottlenecks, bringing raw 
Better-Built materials into production centers, speed- 
DAVENPORTS ing construction projects, and moving 
finished war goods out of factories and 
supply depots on their way to many 
STEAM fronts. Backed by more than forty years 
oneeLas f fine | tive building, today’ 
of fine locomotive building, today’s 

DIESEL rugged, stamina-built Davenports meas- 
with ure up to the highest traditions of Ameri- 


aook od or — aang ~ — ay | ELECTRIC can effectiveness. 

Electric Power Units—not complete a7 or We Invite Your Inquiri 
quiries 

trucks. Write for information mention- [| | ; MECHANICAL 


ontemplated 
Sie ent tree oon ooo DRIVE —Srrict' BROWN & SITES S.fraaPot 


ore AVAILABLE in 





or make and type now operated. 


THe READY-POWER CO. Se 


3842 GRAND RIVER AVE. @ DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








ONE OF THE COUNTRY’S LARGEST, BEST KNOWN 
GALVANIZING PLANTS—PLANNED AND MANNED 


to turn out your work 


ee. / : 
within24 hours: = en rece 


“To Economize—Golvanize at HEAT exactly where you want it— 
nee exactly as hot as you want it—and 
Enterprise! for exactly as long as you want tt 
: for Hardening, Annealing, Stress Re- 


ENTERPRISE = SeEEEE sis 
‘ ing—all Ferrous and Non-ferrous metals. 
Send for Cataiog 
GALVAN IZING COMPANY | LEPEL HIGH FREQUENCY LABORATORIES, inc. 
\ 


2525 E. CUMBERLAND STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 39 West 60th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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ORNAMENTAL—INDUSTRIAL oor 


_ For All Purposes 
 *frompt Shipments irriekgtel & 


Send for Metal Sample Plates 
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THE ERDLE PERFORATING co. 
171 York Street Rochester, N. , 5634 Fillmore St., Chicago, Ill. 
New York Office—114 Liberty 8t. 
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NEW 





ing over additional space in a building back 
of its present location at 10543 St. Clair 
avenue. The firm makes aircraft parts. 


CLEVELAND—We'ldon Tool Co., 3000 
Woodhill road, has received authorization 
of a contract with Defense Piant Corp., un- 
der which machinery and equipment will be 
provided for a plant in Ohio. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


WORCESTER, MASS.—Wyman-Gordon Co., 
105 Madison street, has let contract for one- 
story manufacturing unit to E. J. Cross 
Co., 140 Madison street. (Noted Oct. 19). 


CONNECTICUT 


STAMFORD, CONN.—Norma-Hoffmann Bear- 
ings Corp. has let contract for one-story ad- 
dition to Vuono Construction Co., Estimated 


cost $55,000. 


NEW JERSEY 


EAST RUTHERFORD, N. J.—E. C. Chapin 
Co. has let contract for two-story factory to 
F. & C. Haerter, 6507 Dewey avenue, West 
New York. Estimated cost $55,000. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J.—National Bearing 
Metals Corp., 364 Ninth street, has let 
contract for two-story addition to Brown 
& Matthews Inc., 122 East Forty-second 
street, New York. Estimated cost $50,000. 


RINGWOOD, N. J.—Alan Wood Steel Co., 
Conshohocken, Pa., plans installation of 
electric power equipment in connection with 
expansion and improvements in iron ore 
mining plant near here. Estimated cost 
over $1,000,000. (Noted Oct. 19). 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ERIE, PA.—Aluminum Forgings Inc. will oper- 
ate aluminum drop forging plant here. J. H. 
Williams Co., 400 Vulcan street, Buffalo, 
is the owner. Defense Plant Corp. will 
finance and supervise alteration and en- 
largement of the former Nagle boiler plant. 
(Noted Oct. 26). 


MICHIGAN 
DETROIT—Greenfield Machine & Tool Co. 


OPEN ST 
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EEL FLOORING 


ARMORING 





DRAVO CORPORATION 
300 PENN AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


will build addition to tool shop at 14527 
Greenfield. Estimated cost $15,000. 


DETROIT—Douglas Tool & Engineering Co., 
corner of Rivard and Congress streets, has 
been incorporated with $50,000 capital to 
deal in machinery, dies, parts and tools. 
Agent, Marvin H. Goldberg, 3047 Tuxedo 
avenue. 


FARMINGTON, MICH.—D. A. Y. Gauge 
Co., 19275 Farmington road, has been in- 
corporated with $25,000 capital to do gauge 
and toolmaking, by Nicholas Young, 19275 
Farmington road. 


SAGINAW, MICH.—Severance Tool  Inc., 
P. O. Box 150, Saginaw, has been incorpo- 
rated with $50,000 to engage in general 
manufacturing business. Agent, Rollin M. 
Severance, 3418 Sheridan road, Saginaw. 


ST. CLAIR SHORES, MICH.—Strato Tool & 
Die Co., 22411 Mack avenue, St. Clair 
Shores, has been organized to manufacture 
and sell tools, dies and jigs. Agent, Ralph E. 
Covert, 3272 Van Dyke avenue, Detroit. 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO—John Wood Mfg. Co. Inc., 4435 
South Western avenue, has begun erection 
of $200,000 addition to its plant. 


CHICAGO—Commonwealth Edison Co., Chi- 
cago, plans alterations and improvements in 
power substation at Evanston. 


DE KALB, ILL.—Defense Plant Corp., Wash- 
ington, will soon award contracts for 
hangar and remodeling present furniture 
manufacturing plant into factory to be oper- 
ated by Interstate Aircraft & Engineering 
Co., 105 West Adams street, Chicago. 


LOCKPORT, ILL.—Texas Co., 332 South 
Michigan avenue, Chicago, has let contract 
to Foster-Wheeler Corp., 165 Broadway, 
New York, and M. W. Kellogg Co., 225 
Broadway, New York, for addition to re- 
finery to cost about $2,000,000. 


ROCKFORD, ILL.—Ebaloy Foundries Inc. 
has started construction of two  l1-story 
foundry additions. 


ROCKFORD, ILL.—Thayer Action Co. has 


awarded contract to Frank S. Pearce Co. 
for remodeling and altering factory. 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE—Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., 4015 Foster avenue, has taken bids 


for addition to plant. 


FAIRFIELD, MD.—Air Reduction Sales Co. 
Inc., 60 East Forty-second street, New 
York, has taken bids for acetylene plant 
here. United Engineers & Constructors Inc., 
1401 Arch street, Philadelphia, architects. 


LOUISIANA 


SHREVEPORT, LA.—Atlas Oil & Refining 
Co., Jewella road, will manufacture by- 
products of petroleum used in making syn- 
thetic rubber. Present facilities will be con- 
verted at cost of several hundred thousand 
dollars. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


WHEELING, W. VA.—Plans are being com- 
pleted for rehabilitation of manufacturing 


plant on Thirty-sixth street, Wheeling. 
Owner, United States government, Navy 
Aeronautical Division, Washington. Lessee 


and operator, Wheeling Bronze Casting Co., 
Wheeling. 


MISSOURI 


JACKSON COUNTY, MO.—Aluminum Co. of 
America has let contract to Fogel Construc- 
tion Co., Lathrop building, Kansas City, for 
additions to foundry and other buildings. 


WISCONSIN 


ASHLAND, WIS.—Ashland Shipbuilding Co. 
has been incorporated with capital stock of 
$65,000 for the manufacture of barges. 


MADISON, WIS.—Scanlon-Morris Co., 1902 
East Johnson street, has been granted per- 
mit for $70,000 addition to its factory. 


MILWAUKEE—Moser Machine Tool Sales is 
remodeling factory and office. 


MILWAUKEE—Wehr Steel Co. 
tract to Klug & Smith Co. 
factory addition. 


MILWAUKEE—Crucible Steel Casting Co. 
has awarded general contract to Hunzinger 
Construction Co. for one-story foundry to 
cost about $500,000. Max McCotter is 
purchasing agent. Giffels & Vallet Inc., De- 
troit, architects. 


has let con- 
for one-story 


WAUSAU, WIS.—D. J. Murray Mfg. Co., 
manufacturer of saw mill, paper mill and 
special machinery. plans to remodel and 


make alterations to its plant. 


TEXAS 


LINDEN, TEX.—Arthur G. McKee & 
Commerce building, Houston, Tex., has con- 
tract for iron ore mining unif near here, 
estimated to cost $500,000, for Sheffield 
Steel Corp., R. H. Startzell, Box 3129, 
Houston, district manager. 


Co., 


MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. — Diamond Iron 
Works Inc. has given contract to August 
Asp for remodeling factory. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Crown Iron Works 
Co., E. L. Anderson, president and man- 
ager, has given contract to Dean L. Witcher 
for two additions to foundry. 

ST. PAUL—Great Northern Railway Co. has 
let contract to William Baumeister Con- 
struction Co. for one-story warehouse. 

ST. PAUL—aAuto Engine Works, J. D. 
Mooney, president, plans addition to factory. 
Larson & McLaren, Foshay Tower, Minne- 
apolis, architects. 

ST. PAUL—Villaume Box & Lumber Co., 
manufacturer of millwork and gliders, is ex- 
panding factory on Indiana avenue. 

ST. PAUL—General Truck & Equipment Co., 
2535 University avenue, has been organized 
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Engineers - Contractors - Exporters 
STRUCTURAL STEEL—BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
RIVETED—ARC WELDED 
BELMONT INTERLOCKING CHANNEL FLOOR 


Write for Catalogue 
Main Office—Phila., Pa. New York Office—44 Whitehall St. 











Firth -Sterling 


STEEL COMPANY 
TOOL STEELS - STAINLESS STEELS - SINTERED CARBIDES 
FOR COMPLETE SHOP TOOLING - McKeesport, Pa. 


STANLEY 


Steel Makers Since 1871 


STRIP STEEL 


HOT ROLLED — COLD ROLLED 
SPECIAL CARBON — ALLOYS 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


MEW BRITAIN, CONN.—BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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Iron — Steel — Alloy 


Round — Flat — Shapes 
All Sises and Finishes 






Also Wire Screen Cloth \X 
The Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co. 
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INDUSTRIAL FURNACES 
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BURNER EQUIPMENT 
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OfAe 
Manufacture of Steel Sheets 


By Edward S. Lawrence 


This book has been written in the 244 pages 
hope that it may assist in better 116 
acquainting members of the engi- Wlustrations. 
neering and operating staffs of the 
Price 8utomotive and allied industries 
een tis. with the principal steps involved 
and Canada. in the manufacture of steel sheets 


The Penton Publishing Company 
Book Department 


1213-35 W. 3rd St. Cleveland, oO. 427-8 
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PROGRESS 








Modern design and performance features ts the answer 


sT . 
3 HOBART Bros Co., Box 1122 Troy, Ohio. U.S.A 
One of the World's Largest Builders of Arc Welders” 


For Blast Furnace and 
Open Hearth Use 





















CUBAN-AMERICAN 
MANGANESE CORP. 


122 EAST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK 





NEW BUSINESS 

















to take over the net assets of the GMC 
Truck Division of the Motor Power Equip- 
ment Co., and will act as distributor for 
GMC trucks and special truck equipment 
in the northwest. W. F. Lynch is president. 


STILLWATER, MINN.—Highway Safety Ap- 
pliances Corp., St. Paul, has leased space 
in factory here to be used for additional 
manufacturing facilities. 


KANSAS 
WICHITA, KANS,—Carwell 


soon start construction of one-story 


Mfg. Co. will 
factory. 


NEBRASKA 


LINCOLN, NEBR.—Chicago, 
Pacific Railway Co. plans 
engine house. 


Rock Island & 
construction of 


IOWA 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA—lIowa Electric Light 
& Power Co., Frank C. Chambers, general 
manager, has given contract to Paulson 
Construction Co. for two-story addition to 


turbine and switch plant to cost about 
$1,200,000 with equipment. Abell-Howe 
Co., 53 West Jackson street, Chicago, struc- 


tural engineer. 


NEWTON, IOWA—Matthews Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated by J. S. and F. M. 
Matthews, to manufacture paint sprayers, 
buffers and air compressors. 


WATERLOO, IOWA—Waterloo Valve Spring 


Compressor Co. has been granted permit to 
erect two-story factory addition. 


CALIFORNIA 


HAWTHORNE, CALIF.—Plans are being 
prepared for erection of new buildings at 
the plant of Northrop Aircraft Inc., 100! 
East Broadway. Estimated cost, including 
equipment, $2,500,000. 


LOS ANGELES—Herring Machine & Tool 
Works, 4230 Bellingham avenue, has been 
organized by W. Edward Herring. 

LOS ANGELES—Timm Aircraft Corp., 7731 
Havenhurst avenue, is erecting an addition 
to its factory. 

LOS ANGELES—Pacific 


incorporated 


Vise Co. has been 
Crawford, J. G. 


by H. H. 





O’Hara and A. W. Larson. The new corpo- 
ration is represented by Mr. Crawford, 
6331 Hollywood boulevard. 


LOS ANGELES—Hydraulic Press & Engi- 
neering Co. is the firm name under which 
Jack IL. Bantz has obtained a certificate to 
conduct business at 5543 Alba street. 


LOS ANGELES—NMicro-Machine Products is 
the firm name under which Harry Kolman- 
son and John K. Venard have obtained a 
certificate to conduct business at 4116 Tivoli 
avenue. 


LOS ANGELES—Los Angeles Screw Machine 
Products is the firm name under which 
Ernest Steiner Jr. has obtained a certificate 
to conduct business at 3003 North Main 
street. 


LOS ANGELES—Calmo Welding & Machine 
Co., 6625 Stanford avenue, has been or- 
ganized by Richard C. Jones, Wilhelm 
Seiker, Guy W. Patterson and Bruce E. 
Baland. 


LOS ANGELES—Contract has been let for 
an addition to factory of Century Metal- 
craft Mfg. Co., 6000 South Avalon boule- 
vard to cost about $15,000. 


OAKLAND, CALIF.—Western Pacific Rail- 
road Co., T. L. Phillips, chief engineer, 526 
Mission street, San Francisco, has let con- 
tract for electric shop to H. J. Christenson 
& Co. and W. E. Lyons Construction Co.., 
2009 Pacific avenue, Alameda, Calif. 


SAN PEDRO, CALIF.—Union Oil Co., 1501 
Wilmington-San Pedro road, has been 
granted permit to erect refinery buildings, 


costing over $400,000. 


SANTA MONICA, CALIF.—Olympic Machine 
Co., 1223 Olympic boulevard, Santa 
Monica, has been organized by Alfred C 
Jelkman and Cecil C. Spiller. 


OREGON 


ARLINGTON, OREG.—Grain Products Inc., 
recently organized, care of Edward M. Hul- 
den, president, Port Commission, plans in- 
stallation of electric power ‘equipment in 
proposed industrial alcohol plant. Cost esti- 
mated over $250,000. 


PORTLAND, OREG.—Pacific Power & Light 
Co. has authorized expansion and improve- 
ments in hydroelectric power plant, includ- 
ing installation of 750-kilowatt hydraulic 








= - angel Synchronized Ro- 
perates efficiently 
on pp 4 ye t high speeds. 














SHEAR SPECIALIST 


The Hallden Machine Company manufactures shears ex- 
clusively for any application in steel and nonferrous metals. ; 


THE HALLDEN MACHINE CO. 

















turbine generator unit and auxiliary equip- 
ment. 


CANADA 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—Dominion Wheel & 
Foundries Ltd., Messier street, has plans for 
plant addition to cost about $25,000 with 
equipment. 

AMHERST, N. S.—Canadian Car & Foundry 
Co. Ltd., 621 Craig street West, Montreal, 
will soon start work on addition to foundry 


and forge buildings and other extensions 
here, to cost about $30,000. 
HALIFAX, N. S.—Department of Munitions 


and Supply, Ottawa, H. H. Turnbull, sec- 
retary, has given general contract to 
E. G. M. Cape & Co. Ltd., 620 Cathcart 


street, Montreal, for railway dry dock to 
cost about $1,000,000, including equip- 
ment. 

HAMILTON, ONT.—Dominion Foundries & 
Steel Lt:1., Depew street, has received bids 
through Prack & Prack, architects, Pigott 


building, for plant additions to cost over 


$1,000,000 with equipment. 
LEASIDE, ONT.—Metals & Alloys Ltd., 1 Wil- 


shire avenue, has given general contract 
to Dickie Construction Co. Ltd., 17 Yorkville 
about 


avenue, Toronto, for plant to cost 
$100.000 with equipment. Govan, Ferguson 
& Lindsay, 515 Jarvis street, Toronto, 
architects. 

OTTAWA, ONT.—Ottawa Iron Works Ltd., 
Nelson street, has given general contract 
to William D’Aoust, 212 Montreal road, 


Eastview, for erection of plant addition. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Toronto Shipbuilding Co 
Ltd., foot of Spadina avenue, has completed 
plans and will start work on plant addition 
to cost about $25,000 with equipment. 
Desmond A. Clark, president. 


WELLAND, ONT.—Toronto, Hamilton & Buf- 
falo Railway Co., Hunter street, Hamilton, 
has given general contract to W. H. Cooper 
Construction Co. Ltd., 306 Medical Arts 
building, Hamilton, for engine house to cost 
about $25,000. 


FASSETT, QUE.—Standard Chemical Co 
Ltd., 67 Yonge street, Toronto, has given 
general contract to H. L. Gomoll, 248 Jane 


street, North Bay, for 
about $20,000. 


LAUZON, QUE.—Davie Shipbuilding & Re- 
pairing Co. Ltd. is proceeding with construc- 
tion work and has awarded additional sub- 
contracts on plate shop to cost about $100,- 
000 and other work at $45,000. Foundation 
Co. of Canada Ltd., 1538 Sherbrooke street 
West, Montreal, general contractor. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Noorduyn Aviation Ltd. 
has given general contract to Richard & 
E. J. Ryan Ltd. for further plant additions 
to cost about $300,000 with equipment. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Montreal Tramways Co. 
Ltd., 159 Craig street West, is taking bids 
for substation at Decarie and Garland streets 
to cost about $40,000 with equipment. 


plant here to cost 


MONTREAL, QUE. — Montreal Armature 
Works Ltd., S. D. Sweetman, president, 
276 Shannon street, will start work soon 


on plant addition estimated to cost about 


$15,000 with equipment. 


ROUYN, QUE.—Dome Exploration Co. Ltd., 
subsidiary of Dome Mines Ltd., Excelsior 
Life building, Toronto, has given general 
contract to Hill-Clark-Francis Ltd., Noranda, 
Que., for erection of 15 mine buildings, in 
connection with development of molyb- 
denite property, to cost about $200,000 
with equipment. 


SHERBROOKE, QUE.—Canadian Ingersoll 
Rand Co. Ltd., Des Forges street, has given 
general contracts to Newton Construction 
Co. Ltd., 151 Victoria street, and Hormidas 
Rousseau, 37 Aberdeen street, for additions 

to plant here. Estimated cost about. $50,000 

with equipment. 
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CROSBY FOR STAMPINGS 


Our engineers are ready and able to help 

solve your stamping problems, in design or 

construction. Crosby prices are consistent LONG SERVICE RECORD IS YOUR 

with QUALITY and SERVICE. In our 45 years ASSURANCE OF QUALITY 

of EXPERIENCE we have served over 100 
different industries. 


Manufacturers of “Ideal” Trolley Wheels WHITEHEAD 
THE CROSBY COMPANY STAMPING CO. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


~ 


STAMPINGS... 





WHITEHEAD’S 











Literature on Request 















1667 W. Lafayette Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 









DROP F 








SMALL ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS 


(Capacity 500 Tons Per Month) 






ay | LTE GR eee 





ATLAS DROP FORGE Co.., LANSING, MICH. Whe Serees Best™ ——— "Gectings 














A complete line of non-lubricated flexible ee te size and type for 


— every purpose. Sales offices in principal industrial centers. (See 


— ~ genie or write main office and factory for engineering data 
LOVEJOY FLEXIBLE COUPLING CO., 4973 West Lake St., Chicago, Il. 














45 Illustrations 
. 
4 Tables 
7 
7 Charts 


ography of articles on 
the subject of galvan- 
izing. 











ORDER YOUR 


Book Department 





Jr., Just published. 








HOT-DIP 


GALVANIZING PRACTICE 


By W. H. Spowers dr. 
This 200-page book, just published, gives full and carefully reasoned ex- 
planations of the why and wherefore of galvanizing. All the latest methods 
and processes are described and very copiously illustrated by a large number 
of diagrams and photographs. 


The author, W. H. Spowers Jr., a mechanical and metallurgical engineer, 
long identified with the galvanizing industry as an operator and consultant 
has sought to gather and make known an array of facts on zinc coatings of 
steel that will appeal to tnose who daily are engaged in surfacing metals 
with zinc. 


The demand for a work which would give reliable information on modern 
hot-dip processes for protecting iron and steel from corrosion has finally been 
met by the publication of HOT-DIP GALVANIZING PRACTICE. 


Highly recommended to the man on the kettle, the designer of galvaniz- 
ing plants, the metallurgists, as well as to those who zinc coat steel commodi- 
ties and containers, etc. 


COPY TODAY !...PRICE $4.00 POSTPAID 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING COMPANY | ere 


1213 W. Third St., Cleveland, Ohio 


Enclosed is $4.00 for which please send postpaid, one copy ADDRESS 
of HOT-DIP GALVANIZING PRACTICE, by W. H. Spowers 
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USED and REBUILT EQUIPMENT 





MATERIALS 


















TRUCKS 


2—International Model KS-7, 176” 
wheelbase chassis, 6.14 & 8.52:1 
gear ratio; 8.25 x 20 10-ply front 
and 9.00 x 20 dual rear tires; 
standard cab, two-speed rear axle; 
equipped with Tulsa Winch Mfg. 
Company split shaft power take- 


off. 

1—International Model K-8-F tan- 
dem, 197” wheelbase chassis, 
7.16:1 gear ratio; 8.25 x 20 10-ply 
front and 9.00 x 20 dual rear 
Ground Grip tires; standard cab, 
FBC-401 engine with F-52-C 
transmission; equipped with Tulsa 
Winch Mfg. Company split shaft 
power take-off and Model 18 
winch mounted on rear of truck 
under chassis. 


THE PARKERSBURG RIG & REEL COMPANY 
Division 


For Sale 


PLATE CROP ENDS 


from 8/16 to 5/8” thick assorted 
to thickness unassorted to size. Proper 


priority required. 
GLENDALE STEEL CORPORATION 


Clara Place near Central Ave. 
Glendale, L.t. N.Y. 
Telephone HAvemeyer 8-1100 


1558 Hamilton Ave. 








230 V. DC Adjustable Speed 


10 Gen. Elec. CD85 500/1000 
15 Reliance F953 725/1025 
16 Gen. Elec. RC13 550/1650 
25 Gen. Elec. LC 525/1050 
45 Crocker-Wh CMC65H 400/635 
100 Gen. Elec. LC 365/525 


THE MOTOR REPAIR & MANUFACTURING CO. 











WANTED 


STEEL BUILDINGS 
With or Without Crane 


RUNWAYS AND CRANES 


STEEL TANKS 
Of All Kinds 


PIPE AND TUBES 
Can Make Immediate Inspection 


408. GREENSPON'S SON PIPE CORP. 


National Steck Yards 
(St. Clair Co.) Tlinois 


WANTED 
IMMEDIATELY 


ONE 200% INDUCTION TYPE ELEC- 
TRIC FURNACE OR A “U” OR “T” 
SIZE MOORE ‘LECTROMELT FURNACE. 
FURNISH FULL INFORMATION AS TO 
AGE, CONDITION, SERIAL NUMBER, 
PRICE, LOCATION, AND DELIVERY. 


CAMPBELL, WYANT & CANNON FDRY. CO. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 





RAILS 


AND ACCESSORIES 


Accessories. 
Although our tonnages are not as as here- 
tofore, most sizes are usually av: ware- 
house stocks. r 
Every 2 oe a ena 


L. B. FOSTER COMPANY, Ine. 
PITTSBURGH NEW YORK CHICAGO 














WANTED TO BUY COLD DRAWN HEXAGON 
STEEL — 


12 ft. random lengths. achining 
grades. Sizes yy, %, he tt, %, th. lds 
across flats. Can ‘apply ve rating. Advise 
quantity, price, analysis. 

Reply Box 791 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 


HYDRAULIC PUMPS 


STEAM AND MOTOR-DRIVEN 
ALL SIZES AND TYPES 


Address Box 490 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland. 








FOR SALE 
RAILROAD SCALES, CRANES, ETC. 
One—BUDA 80 ton railroad scale, 46 ft.; 
One—F airbanks- Morse E 150 ton rail- 
road scale, 50 ft.; one 15 ton Brownhoist 
locomotive crane. Also several overhead 








GEAR CUTTERS, Spur 30’, 36” & 40", M.D. 
GEAR PLANERS. Bevel, 36” & 54” Gleason, M.D. 
GRINDER, Cy}. i8”x30"x96" rerece. M.D. 
BARRA’ Saad Su) coups Seca MD. 
uaring x a ne 
& dquaring, 48° & 40° xl 


u 
STRAIGHTENER, i i- roll Kane % hg M.D 








WANT TO PURCHASE 
4 inch O.D. Boiler tubes; steel pipe of 
all sizes; Valves; Fittings; Industrial 
plants; Mills; railroads; package, etc. 











electric travelli cranes; railroad steam . 
loco otives; rela rails kes and bolts. STRAIGHTENER, Wire Shuster, cap. 5 
Write for com owl aa. STRAIGHTENER, Ac J ose. M.D. SONKEN- GALAMBA CORP. 
ALA ORP. LANG mag HINE ANY “ Kansas City, Kans. 
108 N. 24 Kansas City, Kansas 28th Street & A.V.R.R. Pittsburgh, Pa > tid A Get our quotations. 
—REBUILT— AT BIG SAVINGS More for Your Dollar! 


blast, 
entiiating 


GENERAL BLOWER CO. 


Chicage, In. 


404 North Peoria St. 








We can furnish rails; spikes; bolts; tie- 
plates; angle bars, and other track acces 
sories. Steel equipment of all kinds. Write, 
wire or phone for prices. 
SONKEN-GALAMBA CORP. 


108 N. 2nd St. Kansas City, Kans. 











IRON . STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
37 Years’ Experience 

13462 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago, lilinols 

“Anything containing IRON or STEEL” 


SELLERS — BUYERS — TRADERS 
















IF YOU WANT TO BUY OR SELL 


good used or rebuilt equipment or materials—Place an advertisement in this 


section. 





Write STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


Cleveland, Ohie 




















— ~ =H. F__ 


General Contractors 








WOOD ENGINEERING SPECIALISTS 
STEEL » REINFORCED CONCRETE « MASONRY 


KLING - SAUSE - ROUSSEAU & ASSOCIATES 


ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
144 W. Wood Street (Phone 6-3252) Youngstown, Ohio 


Specializing int 3: : Sulalies . | N D U S TR | A L 


Planning : Designing 
Electrical : Plumbing : Heating 


Consultants : Production Planning . ; | | * U | L D | N G S 


MANUFACTURING PLANTS ' WORKSHOPS : OFFICE BUILDINGS : HOUSING 
Positions Wanted Representatives Wanted 


STEEL MAN, WIDELY EXPERIENCED IN 


structural fabrication and warehousing, seeks re- REPRESENTATIVES 

nsible ition. Has served as shop mechanic, 
Salinas: eatimeaine, purchasing ~ Ay ware- WwW ANTED 
house manager, sales manager, production man- 
ager, cost-reduction engineer, general er. 
Particularly capable as special em to aoe 
executive as trouble-shooter in connection with 


























New. improved welding rods. 


high-cost trends, labor troubles, departmental in- Enormous demand in war pro- 
iciencies. Now employed, studying drafting- duction. Large manufacturer has 

room losses. Inquiries from shipyards, conveyor ag % 

concerns, etc., welcomed. Reply Box 800, STEEL, few good territories for top-flight 


peaten Sidg., Cleveland. men with welding field experi- 


ence. Write for details. Outline 
experience. State territory pre- 


Opportunities ferred. Reply Box 801, STEEL. 
“ole > a eae Penton Bldg.., Cleveland. 



































vou ome Employment Service 
STEEL & GLASS BUILDING 

SALARIED POSITIONS—$2,500 to $25,000. 
2 INCH TONGUE & GROOVE ROOF This advertising service of 32 years’ recognized 
182 x 182 EQUIPPED FOR HEAVY Gang, eon se, pestions of calibre indi- 
CRANE ALSO 72” CUPOLA cated. > indivi + to roe ponepnal 

uirements. etaining fee protect Vv 
THE FOSTER STOVE Co. — ision. Identity covered. If salary has been 
Ironton, Ohio 2.500 or more send for details. R. W. Bixby. 

Inc.. 110 Delward Ridg.. Buffalo. N. Y 





CLASSIFIED 


= 





Help Wanted 








WANTED 


Large fabricating plant needs experi- 
enced structural steel designers. Draft 
classification 3-A. Excellent opportu- 
nity for promotion. Reply Box 798, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland. 








WANTED 
CHEMISTS FOR BOTH SUPERVISORY 
AND ROUTINE ANALYTICAL WORK in 
control laboratory of Jeading aircraft engine 
manufacturer in East. Applications sought 
from both men and women but not from 
persons employed in war production. Reply 
Box 797, STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland. 











WANTED 


Young man trained to design and sell struc- 
tural steel. Excellent opportunity for pro- 
motion as branch office manager. Must have 
first class references and not subject to im- 
mediate draft. Reply Box 799, STEEL, Pen- 
ton Bidg., Cleveland. 











WANTED—IN A FOUNDRY LOCATED IN 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, A MAN THOR. 
OUGHLY FAMILIAR WITH THE ELECTRIC 
PROCESS OF PRODUCING SMALL AND ME- 
DIUM CASTINGS OF CARBON AND ALLOY 
STEELS. THE MAN SELECTED MUST BE A 
CAPABLE FOUNDRYMAN WITH THE ABIL- 
ITY TO HANDLE MEN IN A SUPERVISORY 
CAPACITY. IN REPLY PLEASE STATE AGE, 
PAST EXPERIENCE, REFERENCES AND 
SALARY DESIRED. REPLY BOX 802, STEEL, 
PENTON BLDG., CLEVELAND 


WANTED: MAN WITH GENERAL OFFICE 
or field sales experience by large reputable manu- 
facturer of seamless and electric welded tu 
alloy and carbon steels. Please apply pring. 
information, experience, etc., to Box 771, STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland. 








CONTRACT WORK 








Send your inquiries for 
SPECIAL ENGINEERING WORK 


SAY IT HERE | A. H. ete acorns COMPANY, 


| DGEPORT, CONN. 


designers a builders of wire and ribbon 
stock forming machines. 


We also solicit your bids fer cam milling 











If you have facilities to handle 
additional work. An advertise- — 
ment in this section will tell . 
others of your capacity, ete. Castings 
Write STEEL, Penton Bidg., 
Cleveland. | KING FOUNDRIES, INC., NORTH WALES, 
| Pa. Grey Iron and Semi Steel Castings, also 
| alloyed with Nickel, Chrome, and Molybdenum. 
Wood, Iron, Brass, and Aluminum Pattern work. 
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WELDED MACHINE BASES. 
PEDESTALS and FRAMES 


LATHE PANS 


GEAR and BELT GUARDS 


Pressed Steel Louver Panels 


and Cover Plates 


THE KIRK & BLUM MFG. C0. 


2822 Spring cinnot 
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Get Th 


This War Savings Flag which flies today 
over companies, large and small, all across 
the land means business. It means, first, 
that 10% of the company’s gross pay roll is 
being invested in War Bonds by the workers 
voluntarily. 


It also means that the employees of all these 
companies are doing their part for Victory 
. ++ by helping to buy the guns, tanks, and 
planes that America and her allies must have 
to win. 

It means that billions of dollars are being 
diverted from “bidding” for the constantly 
shrinking stock of goods available, thus put- 
ting a brake on inflation. And it means that 
billions of dollars will be held in readiness 
for post-war readjustment. 


Save With 


0 





R VICTORY TODAY 
INESS TOMORROW 


is Flag Flying Now! 


Think what 10% of the national income, 
saved in War Bonds now, month after month, 
can buy when the war ends! 


For Victory today ...and prosperity tomor- 
row, keep the War Bond Pay-roll Savings 
Plan rolling in your firm. Get that flag fly- 
ing now! Your State War Savings Staff Ad- 
ministrator will gladly explain how you may 
do so. 


If your firm has not already installed the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan, now is the time to do so. 
For full details, plus samples of result-getting 
literature and promotional helps, write or 
wire: War Savings Staff, Section F, Treasury 
Department, 709 Twelfth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


War Savings Bonds 





This Space Is a Contribution to America’s All-Out War Program by 


STEEL 
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* Advertisements appear in previous issues. 


Where-To-Buy Products Index carried quarterly. 
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Cadman, A. W., Mfg. Co. 
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Century Electric Co. 
Chambersburg Engineering Co. 
Chandler Products Corp. 
Chicago Metal Hose Corp. 
Chicago Perforating Co. 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
Chicago Tramrail Co. 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co. 
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Motor Control plays a vital part in record 


output of optical glass for victory needs 


Much of the manufacture of optical glass 
for big gun range) finders, anti-aircraft 
height finders and airplane bombsights 
is shrouded in military secrecy, But it is 
no secret to Cutlér-Hammer Motor 
Control whose dependability is a password 
to every arms production plant in the 
United States. At every complex step in 
the manufacture of “eyes” for America’s 
armed forces, Cutler-Hammer Motor 
Control stands guard day and night. For 
in this hour of America’s supreme need 


there can be no compromises, no delays, 


Copyright 1942—Outier- Hammer, Inc. 


no wastes that will hamper or halt the 
determined drive. for victory. CUTLER- 
HAMMER, Inc., 1211 St. Paul Avenue, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Associate: Canadian 


Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., Toronto. 
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dependable motor con- \ 


trol serves and saves * 


* Motor driven machines mine, convey, 
and refine the sand, silica, lead, lime, 
barium, zinc, and other minerals that 
go into optical glass. 


* Motor driven magnetic separators re- 
move iron impurities from raw material 


* Motor driven machines mix, weigh, 
pulverize and screen the complex mix to 


be melted into glass. 


* Motor driven machines thrust loaded 
clay pots into melting furnaces. 


* Motor driven agitators keep the mix 
in motion to insure uniformity and 
eliminate air bubbles and defects. 


* Motor driven machines pour the 
molten glass onto iron tables. 


* Motor driven rollers flatten the now- 
plastic glass into sheets. 


* Motor driven machines carry hot 
sheets to annealing ovens where internal 
strairis are relieved. 


* Motor driven machines measure and 
cut lenses, prisms, and other blanks 
from the sheets and convey them to re- 
heating furnaces. 


* Motor driven presses shape the rough 
lenses out of the reheated glass. 


* Motor driven machines grind and 
polish the rough lenses, prisms, and mir- 
rors within 58 one-hundred-millionths 
of an inch of absolute accuracy. 


* Motor driven machines forge, drill, 
mill, cast, turn, polish the.iron, steel, 
aluminum, and brass mountings and 


parts chat make upthe range-finder tubes. 


* Motor driven machines help assemble 
the mechanical and optical parts that 
make up the completed range-fincers. 








